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Preface 


These  historical  vignettes  attempt  to  focus  on 
the  response  of  ordinary  people  -  they  often  seem 
extraordinary  to  us  -  to  the  events  surrounding 
them.  These  people  emerge  from  relative  obscurity 
to  add  a  dimension  to  our  historical  knowledge. 
Perhaps  by  knowing  something  about  them,  we  can 
better  understand  ourselves  and  more  fully 
appreciate  our  heritage  in  eastern  Idaho. 

Most  of  these  vignettes  are  about  people  and 
events  that  have  not  been  covered  in  other 
secondary  sources,  although,  in  some  cases, 
secondary  sources  have  been  used  to  corroborate  or 
substantiate  my  research.  Most  of  the  vignettes  have 
been  gleaned  from  reading  contemporary  accounts 
of  events.  They  cover  a  wide  geographical  area  of 
eastern  Idaho  with  an  occasional  foray  into  western 
Idaho  and  western  Wyoming. 

I  appreciate  W.  K.  "Chips"  Conner,  Vice 
President/Manager  of  KID  FM96  radio  station  in 
Idaho  Falls,  who  provided  the  impetus  for  this 
project.  He  is  interested  in  the  history  of  eastern 
Idaho  and  concerned  that  that  history  be  preserved. 
He  offered  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  write  these 
historical  vignettes  in  a  format  conducive  to 
broadcasting  over  the  radio.  Each  story  was  then 
broadcast  and  has  become  a  permanent  part  o{  the 
KID  FM96  archive. 


I  acknowledge  the  support  for  the  project  of  J. 
Allen  Jensen,  General  Manager  of  KID,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  KID  staff  who  were  involved  in  any  way 
with  broadcasting  the  vignettes.  Also  appreciated 
are  those  businesses  which  sponsored  the  broadcasts: 
R.  T.  French  Company,  Valley  Bank,  and  Barlows 
Incorporated  of  Pocatello. 

A  special  thanks  goes  to  John  Harrison,  the 
narrator  of  the  vignettes.  He  spent  considerable 
time  becoming  familiar  with  each  story  and  then 
determined  how  best  to  present  it.  His  voice 
characterizations  brought  the  stories  to  life. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  the  staff  of  the 
Idaho  Historical  Society  Library  in  Boise  for  the  use 
of  their  newspaper  microfilm.  They  also  provided 
diary  material  and  most  of  the  pictures  used  in  this 
hook. 

The  staff  of  the  Ricks  College  Learning 
Resource  Center  has  been  especially  helpful  in 
allowing  me  the  use  of  their  archival  material  and 
their  newspaper  microfilm  collection. 

Finally,  as  always,  I  appreciate  the  support  or 
my  wife  JoAnne,  and  our  children,  while  I  have 
been  researching  and  writing  these  vignettes. 

D.  L.  C. 
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Indians  had  used  the  mighty  Snake  River  for 
sustenance  and  transportation  from 
prehistoric  times.  Not  until  the  westward 
movement  gained  momentum  during  the 
nineteenth  century  did  the  river  hecome 
well-traveled  by  white  explorers,  trappers,  traders, 
miners  and  adventurers. 

The  first  known  whitemen  to  travel  on  the 
Snake  River  were  the  explorers  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1805.  They  were 
on  the  river  only  briefly.  They  traveled  down  the 
Clearwater  River  to  its  confluence  with  the  Snake 
River  at  present-day  Lewiston  then  continued  down 
the  Snake  to  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia 
River. 

In  the  fall  of  1810,  the  trapper  Andrew  Henry 
and  his  men  crossed  the  Continental  Divide.  They 
built  a  small  fort  on  the  Snake  River  near  present- 
day  Rexburg  and  named  it  Fort  Henry.  This  was  the 
first  whiteman's  shelter  on  the  Snake. 

The  next  whitemen  on  the  Snake  River  were 
known  as  the  Overland  Astorians  under  the 
direction  of  Wilson  Price  Hunt.  They  crossed  Teton 
Pass  in  1811,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  Snake 
River,  stopping  at  Fort  Henry.  They  followed  the 
Snake  River  almost  the  entire  way  to  the  Columbia. 
The  following  year  a  group  known  as  the  Returning 
Astorians,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Stuart, 
traveled  back  through  the  Snake  River  Plain,  but 
not  into  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Many  other 
fur  traders  and  trappers  were  to  follow  the 


White  Men 

on  the 
Snake  River 


Astorians. 

The  British  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  their 
trappers  and  explorers  through  the  Snake  River 
Plains  in  the  1820s  and  1830s.  They  provided 
fierce  competition  for  the  American  trappers  and 
traders. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  Marcus  Whitman 
and  Henry  Harmon  Spaulding  traveled  to  their 
missions  in  the  Oregon  Country  along  the  Snake 
River  in  1836.  Later,  Catholic  and  Mormon 
missionaries  made  their  way  through  the  Snake 
River  Plains. 

The  great  migrations  along  the  Snake  River 
occurred  from  1840  to  the  early  1860s  with  the 
opening  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  Fort  Hall  and  Fort 
Boise  were  built  along  the  Oregon  Trail  on  the 
Snake  River.  They  had  both  been  built  in  1834  and 
were  primarily  trading  posts.  They  became  welcome 
resting  places  for  weary  Oregon  Trail  travelers. 

In  the  1860s  gold  was  discovered  on  many  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Snake  River  and  this  brought 
many  more  travelers  through  the  Snake  River  Plains 
and  onto  the  Snake  River. 

Soon  the  Snake  River  was  being  used  to 
transport  goods  and  people  from  place  to  place 
within  Idaho  Territory.  The  river  was  to  be  dammed 
for  flood  control  as  well  as  to  store  water  needed  to 
irrigate  the  developing  agricultural  enterprises.  Also 
the  dams  provided  hydroelectricity  for  the  settlers 
and  businesses.  Truly  the  Snake  River  became  the 
lifeline  ol  Idaho. 


William  Clark 


Meriwether  Lewis 


The  National  Hug 


Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and  his 
companions  had  left  William  Clark  and 
the  rest  of  the  expedition  at  the  Great  Falls 
o{  the  Missouri.  They  sought  to  make  contact  with 
the  Indians  in  the  area.  They  wanted  to  ascertain 
where  they  were  and  how  they  could  get  to  the 
Columbia  River. 

Lewis  proceeded  many  miles  southwest 
through  hills  and  mountains.  He  ascended  the  long 
slope  of  a  mountain  until  he  reached  the  summit.  In 
his  journal  he  noted:  "I  now  decended  the  mountain 
about  3/4  of  a  mile  which  I  found  much  steeper  than 
on  the  opposite  side,  to  a  handsome  bold  running 
Creek  of  cold  Clear  water,  here  I  first  tasted  the 
water  of  the  great  Columbia  river."  Indeed  he  had 
for  he  had  crossed  the  great  Continental  Divide  at 
present-day  Lemhi  Pass.  The  date  was  August  12, 
1805. 

On  August  1 3th,  Lewis  and  his  companions 
continued  searching  for  Indians.  They  traveled 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Divide.  They  had  walked 
about  one  mile  when  they  suddenly  encountered 
three  Indian  women.  Both  groups  were  surprised. 
One  of  the  women  ran  into  the  brush.  Lewis  noted 
that  the  other  two  "seated  themselves  on  the 
ground,  holding  down  their  heads  as  if  reconciled  to 
die."  They  evidently  thought  Lewis  and  his  men 
were  Indians  from  another  tribe.  Lewis  was  able  to 
convince  them  that  they  were  whitemen  by  pulling 


up  his  shirt  sleeves  so  they  could  see  his  white  arms. 
His  face  and  hands,  which  had  been  "constantly 
exposed  to  the  sun  were  quite  as  dark  as  their 
own." 

Using  sign  language  the  women  were  asked 
where  their  camp  was  located.  The  women  led  the 
way  toward  the  valley.  After  proceeding  about  two 
miles  Lewis  saw  a  band  of  "about  60  warriors 
mounted  on  excellent  horses"  riding  toward  them  at 
fujl  speed.  Lewis  advanced  toward  them  with  the 
women.  The  women  explained  to  the  chief  that  the 
newcomers  were  whitemen  and  showed  him  the 
presents  they  had  been  given.  The  chief  and  two 
others  then  greeted  Lewis  in  an  interesting  manner. 
They  "embraced  me  very  affectionately  in  their 
way,"  said  Lewis,  "which  is  by  puting  their  left  arm 
over  your  wright  sholder  clasping  your  back,  while 
they  apply  their  left  cheek  to  yours."  Then  the  rest 
of  the  Indians  advanced  on  Lewis  and  his  men  and 
greeted  them  the  same  way.  "We  wer  all  carresed 
and  besmeared  with  their  grease  and  paint,"  said 
Lewis,  "till  I  was  heartily  tired  of  the  national 
hug." 

After  the  greetings  were  completed  Lewis 
smoked  the  peace  pipe  with  the  chief  and  presented 
him  with  an  American  flag.  Then  they 
accompanied  the  Indians  to  their  camp  in  the 
valley. 
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Sacajawea  statue  in  Washington  Park,  Portland,  Oregon 

What  happened  to  the  Shoshoni  Indian 
woman  Sacajawea?  That  question  has 
intrigued  amateur  and  professional 
historians  and  those  interested  in  folklore  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

Sacajawea  was  only  a  young  girl  when  she  was 
captured  by  a  band  of  Hidatsa  Indians  at  the 
Three-Forks  of  the  Missouri  River  late  in  1800.  She 
was  sold  to  Toussaint  Charbonneau,  a  French- 
Canadian  fur  trapper  and  trader.  They  were  in  the 
Mandan  Indian  villages  on  the  Missouri  River  when 
Lewis  and  Clark  arrived  with  their  overland 
expedition  to  spend  the  winter  of  1804-1805. 
Charbonneau  was  hired  as  an  interpreter  and  his 
wife  Sacajawea  was  allowed  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  That  was  a  fortuitous  decision. 
Sacajawea,  Clark  nicknamed  her  "Janey,"  proved 
more  valuable  to  the  expedition  than  did  her 
husband.  She  acted  as  an  interpreter,  identified 


Sacajawea 


edible  berries,  plants  and  roots,  and,  along  with  her 
infant  son,  Jean  Baptiste,  provided  a  degree  of 
domesticity  which  an  all-male  expedition  would 
have  lacked. 

The  expedition  successfully  completed  the 
journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  during 
1805.  They  returned  to  the  Mandan  villages  in  1806, 
and  there  left  Sacajawea  and  her  husband  and  son. 

There  are  scattered,  somewhat  confusing 
references  to  Sacajawea  over  the  next  few  years.  A 
clerk  for  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  John  C.  Luttig, 
wrote  in  the  company  journal  on  December  20, 
1812,  that  the  wife  of  Charbonneau  had  died.  In  a 
record  that  William  Clark  kept  in  the  mid  1820s,  he 
noted  that  Sacajawea  was  dead.  Yet  many  believe 
that  Sacajawea  can  be  traced  to  the  Commanche 
Indians  where  she  lived  for  several  years  before 
eventually  returning  to  her  Shoshoni  people.  She 
allegedly  lived  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in 
Wyoming  until  her  death  on  April  9,  1884.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  identifying  the  grave  as 
that  of  Sacajawea. 

The  academic  controversy  about  Sacajawea's 
death  date  and  place  has  not  been  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone.  But  this  much  can  be  said 
about  her:  she  was  a  woman  of  unusual  courage  and 
the  position  she  occupies  in  American  history  as  the 
heroine  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  is 
deserved  and  secure. 
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Jean  Baptiste  Charbonneau: 
Son  of  Sacajawea 


During  his  lifetime  he  was  an  explorer, 
international  traveler,  trapper,  guide, 
politician,  gold  miner,  and  hotel  clerk.  He 
accomplished  considerably  more  in  his  lifetime  than 
most  people  with  greater  advantages  do  today, 
especially  considering  that  his  mother  was  a 
Shoshoni  Indian  woman  and  his  father  was  a 
French-Canadian  trapper  and  trader. 

Jean  Baptiste  Charbonneau  was  born  during 
the  winter  of  1804-05  in  a  Mandan  Indian  village  on 
the  upper  Missouri  River  near  present-day 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  His  mother  was 
Sacajawea  and  his  father  was  Touissant 
Charbonneau,  who  joined  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  By  the  time  he  was  two  years  old  he  had 
been  carried  by  his  mother  across  the  continent  and 
back  to  the  Mandan  village.  A  few  years  later,  he 
was  sent  to  William  Clark  who  saw  to  it  that  he 
received  a  good  education.  Later  he  joined  his  father 
as  a  trapper  and  guide  on  the  Missouri  River. 

In  1823  Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
arrived  in  America  to  do  some  traveling  and  hunting 
in  the  west.  Baptiste  became  his  guide.  Prince  Paul 
and  Baptiste  became  good  friends  and  when  the 
Prince  returned  to  Germany  in  1824,  Baptiste  went 
with  him.  For  six  years  Baptiste  toured  much  of 
Europe  and  North  Africa  with  the  Prince.  When  he 
returned  to  America  he  could  converse  in  German, 


French,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  English  and  several 
Indian  dialects. 

Baptiste  returned  to  the  fur  trapping  business  as 
an  employee  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  In  the 
fall  of  1830,  he,  and  his  companions,  became  lost  in 
the  lava  beds  between  American  Falls  and  present- 
day  Craters  of  the  Moon.  Baptiste  left  to  find  water. 
When  he  returned  his  companions  were  gone.  He 
spent  several  days  trying  to  locate  them  before 
finding  out  that  they  had  been  rescued  by  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  brigade. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  in  1846,  Baptiste 
guided  the  Mormon  battalion  from  Santa  Fe  to  San 
Diego.  He  remained  in  California  and  served  as  the 
mayor  of  San  Luis  Rey,  a  town  near  San  Diego.  He 
left  San  Luis  Rey  because  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
whites  who  expected  him  to  treat  the  local  Indians 
harshly. 

Baptiste  joined  the  California  gold  rush,  then 
became  a  hotel  clerk  in  Auburn,  California.  In 
1866,  he  left  for  the  Montana  gold  mines,  heading 
back  for  his  ancestral  homeland.  On  the  way  he 
caught  pneumonia  and  died  at  the  Inskip  ranch  in 
Jordan  Valley. 

The  experiences  of  the  son  of  Sacajewea  set 
him  apart  from  the  typical  American  of  his  era  -  or 
any  other  era. 
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Finnan  MacDonald  Fights 
the  Blackfeet  Indians 


The  Blackfeet  Indians  and  Finnan 
MacDonald  were  not  strangers  to  each 
other.  They  had  fought  hefore.  That  fact 
made  the  meeting  in  the  Lemhi  Valley  in  1823 
especially  dangerous. 

Finnan  MacDonald  was  born  in  the  Scottish 
highlands  at  Inverness  in  1782.  He  was  only  four 
years  old  when  his  family  migrated  to  Ontario, 
Canada.  There  he  grew  to  manhood  amid  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  mountain  man,  the  French- 
Canadian  voyager,  and  the  fur  trapper  and  trader. 
He  was  about  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  British  North  West  Company  and 
joined  the  advancing  fur  frontier. 

MacDonald,  along  with  a  few  white  trappers 
and  about  150  Pend  d'Oreille  and  Flathead  Indians, 
whom  he  had  armed,  left  for  the  Great  Plains  east  of 
Glacier  Park  to  hunt  buffalo.  There,  in  July,  1810, 
he  had  his  first  confrontation  with  the  Blackfeet 
Indians.  The  Blackfeet  Indians  were  defeated  in  the 
battle.  MacDonald  and  his  allies  fought  the 
Blackfeet  again  in  September,  1811,  and  in  August, 
1812,  and  defeated  them  in  both  encounters. 

The  Blackfeet  knew  MacDonald  well.  He 
would  have  been  hard  to  miss.  He  was  about  six  feet 
four  inches  tall,  with  massive  arms  and  shoulders. 
His  hair  was  red  and  long  and  he  had  a  full  bushy 
beard.  Altogether  his  appearance  was  formidable. 


MacDonald  continued  his  trapping  and  trading 
activities  for  several  years.  In  1823,  now  an 
employee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  annual  Snake  brigade.  He 
traversed  Blackfeet  Indian  country  on  the  upper 
Missouri  River,  then  crossed  the  Continental 
Divide  into  Idaho  at  Lemhi  Pass.  In  a  defile  leading 
to  the  Lemhi  River,  he  engaged  the  Blackfeet  in 
another  battle.  The  fighting  was  furious.  The 
Blackfeet  were  in  a  strong  position  in  the  brush  and 
couldn't  be  dislodged.  The  trappers  decided  to  set 
fire  to  the  brush.  Several  of  the  Indians  were  shot 
trying  to  escape  while  some  were  burned  to  death. 
MacDonald  had  scored  another  victory  over  his 
Blackfeet  enemies. 

Although  he  won  the  fight  with  the  Blackfeet 
in  the  summer  of  1823  in  the  Lemhi  Valley, 
MacDonald  didn't  want  to  press  his  luck  and 
challenge  the  Blackfeet  again.  When  he  was  offered 
the  leadership  of  the  1824  Snake  expedition  he 
refused.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  lucky  to 
return  safely  from  the  Snake  country  the  previous 
year.  Before  he  would  return  there  to  trap  again,  he 
said,  "the  Beaver  will  have  a  Gould  Skin."  He  was 
certainly  no  coward,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  he  was  a  marked  man  among  the 
Blackfeet.  By  being  prudent  he  lived  another 
twenty-seven  years. 
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Peter  Skene  Ogden's 
1824-25  Snake  Country 

Brigade 


Dr.  John  McLoughlin  was  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  chief  factor  of  the  Oregon 
Country  headquartered  at  Fort  Vancouver 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Dr. 
McLoughlin  understood  that  if  the  American 
company  or  free  trappers  were  allowed  unrestrained 
trapping  in  the  Snake  River  country  that  the  control 
of  the  fur  trade  by  the  British  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  could  be  threatened.  He  sent  Alexander 
Ross,  John  Work  and  Peter  Skene  Ogden  into  the 
Snake  Country  to  challenge  the  American  trappers 
for  the  beaver.  Ogden  was  the  most  successful. 

From  1824-1830,  Peter  Skene  Ogden  led  five 
Snake  Country  brigades  into  a  vast  area.  His 
trapping  expeditions  took  him  into  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

The  Ogden-led  Snake  brigades  trapped  almost 
every  stream  in  southern  Idaho.  His  orders  were  to 
create  a  fur  desert  to  discourage  American  trappers. 
His  men  would  completely  trap  out  streams  and 
lakes.  The  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
theorized  that  Americans  would  leave  if  they  found 
no  beaver.  They  were  wrong.  The  American 
trappers  kept  coming,  then  the  American  settlers 
followed. 

Ogden  trapped  in  southeast  Idaho  on  his  first 
Snake  expedition  during  1825.  His  brigade  left 
Flathead  Post,  near  Missoula,  Montana,  on 


December  20,  1824.  They  trapped  the  Bitterroot 
River,  crossed  Gibbon  Pass  on  January  13,  1825, 
then  trapped  the  Big  Hole  River.  Early  in  February 
they  crossed  the  Continental  Divide  at  Lemhi  Pass. 
For  two  months  they  trapped  the  Salmon  River  and 
its  tributaries,  primarily  the  Lemhi  River.  They  next 
headed  for  the  Snake  River.  On  April  6,  they 
camped  near  present-day  Blackfoot.  They  trapped 
the  lower  reaches  o(  the  Blackfoot  River,  then 
headed  south  again  and  trapped  the  Portneuf  River. 
They  struck  the  Bear  River  on  April  26,  and 
followed  it  into  Utah.  On  May  24,  the  brigade 
camped  at  Mountain  Green,  not  far  from  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  modern-day  Ogden,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden.  Ogden 
evidently  believed  that  he  was  still  in  the  Oregon 
Country,  which,  of  course,  he  was  not. 

Ogden's  brigade  returned  from  Utah  late  in 
May,  1825.  They  went  through  Banida  Pass  and 
trapped  Marsh  Creek.  Ogden  trapped  the  Upper 
Snake  River  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  eventually 
ending  his  hunt  at  Fort  Nez  Perces. 

Ogden  led  several  other  brigades  into  the 
Snake  country.  But  his  efforts  to  effectively  stymie 
the  advance  of  the  Americans  were  futile. 
Nevertheless,  his  expeditions  did  create  a  virtual  fur 
desert  and  they  explored  vast  uncharted  regions 
which  were  to  eventually  become  well  known,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  southeast  Idaho. 
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Thomas  Fitzpatrick  Becomes 

'White  Hair' 

T 


he  race  was  on  to  supply  the  rendevous 
of  1832,  being  held  in  Pierre's  Hole.  For 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick  it  was  almost  his  last 


race. 


Thomas  Fitzpatrick  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1799.  By  the  time  he  was  seventeen  he  had 
emigrated  to  America.  He  soon  established  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  fur  trapper,  trader  and 
Indian  fighter.  By  1832  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company. 

Fitzpatrick  had  arranged  with  William  Sublette 
to  supply  the  rendezvous  of  1832  in  Pierre's  Hole  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  However,  the 
American  Fur  Company  was  also  rushing  to  supply 
the  rendezvous.  Whichever  caravan  arrived  first 
would  get  the  furs  and  the  profits  for  that  year. 

Fitzpatrick  met  the  Sublette  caravan  on  the 
upper  North  Platte  River  and  urged  greater  speed. 
He  told  Sublette  that  the  American  Fur  Company's 
supply  train  was  racing  to  the  rendezvous.  After 
being  assured  by  Sublette  that  the  caravan  would 
hasten  along,  he  took  two  fast  horses  and  set  out  for 
Pierre's  Hole  to  tell  the  trappers  and  Indians  that 
supplies  were  on  the  way.  What  Fitzpatrick  did  not 
know,  but  soon  found  out,  was  that  the  fierce  Gros 
Ventre  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity.  The  Indians 


saw  him  riding  along  Green  River  and  began 
pursuing  him.  He  was  in  a  race  for  his  life.  He  wore 
out  his  horses  trying  to  escape  and  was  forced  to 
abandon  them.  He  hid  in  a  hole  under  some  rocks 
while  the  Indians  looked  for  him.  He  remained 
hidden  for  a  day  and  a  half.  He  then  carefully 
continued  toward  Pierre's  Hole.  He  was  hungry  and 
exhausted  but  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
the  Indians  and  could  not  hunt  or  sleep.  He  tried  to 
cross  a  flooded  stream  and  lost  his  equipment, 
including  his  gun.  He  finally  collapsed  from  the 
strain  of  his  ordeal.  Fortunately,  he  was 
found  by  two  men  who  had  left  the  rendezvous 
to  search  for  him.  A  remarkable  change  had 
occurred  in  his  appearance.  He  was  so  emaciated  he 
was  hardly  recognizable  and  the  stress  of  his 
experience  had  caused  his  hair  to  go  gray.  He  was 
later  nicknamed  "White  Hair". 

Sublette  had  already  arrived  at  the  rendezvous. 
With  food  and  rest  Fitzpatrick  rapidly  recovered. 
When  the  rendezvous  ended  Fitzpatrick  was  headed 
southwest  with  a  group  o(  trappers  when  they  saw 
the  Gros  Ventre  Indians  coming  into  the  valley.  He 
led  the  attack  on  the  Indians  and  gained  a  measure 
of  revenge  for  the  ordeal  he  had  experienced. 
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Fort  Hall  Replica,  PocateUo,  ldnh, 


Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth 
Builds  Fort  Hall 


On  July  4,  1834,  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  and 
his  men  were  camped  where  Twin  Creek 
flows  into  Bear  River  in  future  Idaho.  They 
celebrated  Independence  Day  in  camp.  "I  gave  the 
men  too  much  alcohol  for  peace,"  recorded  Wyeth 
in  his  journal,  "and  took  a  pretty  hearty  spree 
myself."  After  recovering  from  the  celebration, 
Wyeth  and  his  men  moved  to  the  Snake  River  and 
erected  Fort  Hall. 

On  July  18,  1834,  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  and  his 
men  began  constructing  Fort  Hall  to  use  as  a  trading 
post  to  dispose  of  the  goods  that  had  been  intended 
for  the  Green  River  rendezvous.  When  Wyeth  had 
reached  the  rendezvous  he  found  that  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  to  supply  the  rendezvous,  was  defaulting 
on  the  contract.  He  was  left  with  several  wagons 
loaded  with  supplies  and  no  buyers. 

The  Fort  Hall  stockade,  according  to  Osborne 
Russell  who  helped  build  it,  was  "eighty  feet  square, 
built  of  cottonwood  trees  set  on  end,  sunk  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  the  ground  and  standing  about 
fifteen  feet  above,  with  two  bastions  eight  feet 
square  at  the  opposite  angles."  By  July  26,  the 
stockade  was  finished  and  work  was  progressing  on 
the  buildings  in  the  stockade. 


On  August  5,  a  stirring  ceremony  took  place. 
Before  the  assembled  men  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  raised.  Russell  wrote  that  the  '"Stars  and 
Stripes'  were  unfurled  to  the  breeze  at  sunrise  in  the 
center  of  a  savage  and  uncivilized  country,  over  an 
American  Trading  Post. "  Fort  Hall  was  the  only  spot 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide  where  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  raised  that  year.  The  importance 
of  that  action  was  not  lost  on  Wyeth  and  his  men. 

On  August  6,  Wyeth  left  Fort  Hall.  He  took 
thirty  men  with  him  and  left  eleven  to  care  for  the 
trading  post.  Wyeth  and  his  men  headed  for  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
After  considerable  difficulty  they  completed  the 
journey. 

In  the  fall  of  1835,  Wyeth  briefly  visited  Fort 
Hall,  but  returned  to  Fort  Vancouver  for  the  winter. 
On  June  18,  1836,  he  returned  to  Fort  Hall,  but  only 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  men.  He  was  returning  to  his 
home  in  Massachusetts.  He  later  sold  Fort  Hall  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  sustained  a  $30,000 
loss.  But  he  had  laid  the  foundation  tor  an  American 
empire.  Within  a  few  years  Fort  Hall  was  a  stopping 
place  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  The  Americans  entered 
the  Oregon  Country  by  the  thousands  and  wrested 
it  from  the  British. 
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)ason  Lee 


The  Reverend  Jason  Lee  traveled  west  with 
Nathaniel  Wyeth  in  1834-  Lee  was  at  Fort 
Hall  as  it  was  being  constructed.  In  July, 
1834,  at  Fort  Hall,  he  preached  the  first  Protestant 
sermon  in  the  Oregon  Country. 

Jason  Lee  was  born  in  1803  near  Stanstead, 
Quebec.  His  parents  were  pious  folks  and  when 
Jason  was  twenty-three  years  old  he  had  a  lasting 
religious  conversion  experience. 

Lee  attended  a  theological  school,  and  in  1832, 
he  became  a  deacon,  and  later  an  elder,  in  the  New 
England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Coincidentally  the  church  that  year  had 
decided  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Oregon  Country 
to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Flathead  Indians. 
Reverend  Jason  Lee  was  chosen  to  head  the  mission. 
He  convinced  his  nephew,  Reverend  Daniel  Lee, 
and  three  lay  assistants  to  accompany  him.  They 
joined  Nathaniel  Wyeth's  expedition  in  April, 
1834,  at  Independence,  Missouri.  They  traveled 
with  Wyeth  to  Ham's  Fork  of  the  Green  River  for 
the  annual  rendezvous,  then  on  to  the  Snake  River 
where  Fort  Hall  was  built. 

On  Sunday,  July  27,  1834,  Reverend  Jason  Lee 
was  invited  by  Wyeth  to  hold  religious  services.  It 
was  a  motley  congregation.  The  French-Canadians 
of  Thomas  McKay  were  there  checking  on  Wyeth 
and  his  company  tor  Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  chief 
factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  dressed 
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1834 


in  their  deerskins,  gaudy  ribbons,  and  scarlet  sashes. 
Several  Indians,  representing  several  tribes,  were 
dressed  in  skins  and  feathers.  Wyeth  and  his  men 
dressed  in  whatever  was  cleanest. 

Reverend  Lee  expounded  points  of  doctrine  to 
his  attentive  congregation  for  some  time,  using 
I  Corinthians,  10:31  as  his  text.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  sermon  the  somber  attitude  of  the  occasion 
was  forgotten  as  liquor  was  passed  around  several 
times,  some  fights  broke  out,  and  singing,  yelling, 
and  horseracing  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Two 
horses  collided  during  a  race  and  one  of  the 
French-Canadians,  a  man  named  Ranseau,  was 
killed. 

On  July  28,  1834,  Reverend  Jason  Lee 
preached  his  second  sermon  in  the  Oregon  Country, 
an  address  at  the  funeral  for  Ranseau.  After  Lee  had 
concluded,,  the  Catholic  French-Canadians  sang  a 
hymn  for  the  repose  of  their  comrade's  soul.  Then 
the  Indians  wailed  their  mournful  chants  for  the 
dead.  All  of  this  prompted  Wyeth  to  record  in  his 
journal  that  Ranseau  "at  least  was  well  buried." 

Jason  Lee  went  on  to  Fort  Vancouver.  He  was 
not  successful  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  But  he 
was  a  successful  propagandist  for  the  Oregon 
Country,  especially  the  Willamette  Valley.  Scores 
of  people  joined  the  migration  to  the  Oregon 
Country  because  of  Lee's  influence. 
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Captain  Richard  Grant  at 
Fort  Hall,  1842-1852 


Francis  Ermatinger  was  appointed  chief 
trader  of  Fort  Hall  when  the  trading  post 
was  sold  by  Nathaniel  Wyeth  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1837.  He  was  transferred  in  1842 
to  Fort  Vancouver  and  was  replaced  by  Richard 
Grant.  Grant  had  the  unenviable  task  of  trying  to 
stem  the  advance  of  the  Americans  into  the  Oregon 
Country. 

Captain  Richard  Grant  was  given  a  formidable 
task  by  the  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
He  was  to  dissuade  the  Americans  from  going 
further  into  the  Oregon  Country,  especially  to  the 
Willamette  Valley,  which  was  as  beautiful  and 
fertile  as  the  Reverend  Jason  Lee  said  it  was. 

To  intimidate  travelers,  according  to  Theodore 
Talbot  writing  in  September,  1843,  Grant  had 
"several  lodges  of  French  free  trappers  under  one 
'Bonaparte'  camped  at  the  gate  of  the  fort.  They  are 
here,"  concluded  Talbot,  "to  overawe  the 
emigrants,  and  protect  Capt.  Grant,  at  whose 
expense  they  are  living."  Often,  in  the  early  years  of 
his  tenure,  Grant  refused  to  sell  provisions  to 
travelers,  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  go  back  to 
another  fort  further  east.  He  tried  to  tell  travelers 
how  harsh  the  weather  could  be  and  how  it  was 
impossible  to  grow  good  crops.  Grant  did  sell  some 
livestock  to  travelers.  John  C.  Fremont  purchased, 
in  September,  1843,  "several  indifferent  horses,  and 
five  oxen  in  very  fine  order." 

For  a  few  years  Fort  Hall  was  a  wagon 
graveyard.  Travelers  were  convinced  by  Grant  that 
wagons  could  not  be  taken  beyond  the  post  so  they 
abandoned  them.  It  wasn't  long,  however,  before 
the  discovery  was  made  that  wagons  could  be  taken 
clear  to  the  Willamette  Valley. 

Grant  was  noted  tor  his  courtesy  to  travelers, 
despite  his  alarm  at  the  increasing  numbers  of 
immigrants.  1  le  realized  thai  he  <  ould  not  stop  the 
advancing  Americans  and  accepted  the  fa<  I 
gracefully.  However,  Elizabeth  Geer,  writing  in 
August,  1847,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 


Richard  I  iranl 

courtesy  of  Grant  had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
"Captain  Grant  is  not  that  charitable  gentleman 
that  we  expected  to  see,"  she  wrote,  "but  a  boasting, 
burlesquing,  unfeeling  man."  It  is  possible  that 
Grant  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  of  finding 
out  that  all  the  Oregon  Country  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  had,  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
become  American  territory  in  June,  1846. 

Captain  Grant  remained  at  Fort  Hall  as  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  employee  until  1852, 
when  he  retired,  ostensibly  because  of  ill  health. 
More  likely  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officials 
were  irritated  that  he  had  tailed  to  stop  the 
American  advance  into  the  Oregon  territory.  1  le 
lived  at  C  )antonment  Loring,  about  five  miles  up  the 
Snake  River  from  Fort  Hall,  until  his  death  in  1862. 
It  is  believed  he  was  buried  near  Soda  Springs. 
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Cantonment  Loring, 
1849-1850 


A  cantonment,  hy  definition,  was  an 
impermanent  military  station.  However, 
many  of  the  frontier  military  cantonments 
became  permanent,  and  were  renamed  forts. 
Cantonment  Loring,  built  in  1849  about  five  miles 
from  Fort  Hall  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  but 
turned  out  to  be  temporary. 

Secretary  of  War  William  L.  Marcy  on  June  1, 
1847,  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  military  post 
near  Fort  Hall  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  post  was 
to  provide  protection  for  travelers  on  the  Oregon 
Trail,  and,  although  it  wasn't  specified,  if  the 
presence  of  the  post  intimidated  the  British 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  employees  at  Fort  Hall, 
that  was  a  fringe  benefit.  It  took  over  two  years 
before  the  order  could  be  carried  out. 

William  Wing  Loring  was  in  command  of  the 
military  department  of  Oregon  in  1849.  He  had 
displayed  great  valor  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepec  in 
1847  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  the  process 
had  lost  an  arm.  He  was  advanced  in  rank  as  a  result 
of  his  bravery  and  commissioned  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Mounted  Rifles,  regular  army,  after 
the  war. 

Loring  arrived  on  August  5,  1849,  with  his 
Regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles  at  a  spot  a  few  miles 
from  Fort  Hall  on  the  Snake  River  which  had  been 
chosen  for  a  military  post.  He  expected  to  be  met  by 
a  supply  train  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  but  the 


supplies  weren't  there.  Rather  than  risk  mass 
desertion  by  his  men  because  of  short  rations,  he 
took  most  of  them  and  headed  for  Fort  Vancouver. 
He  left  two  companies  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew  Porter. 

Porter  and  his  men  set  to  work  building  the  post 
which  they  named  "Cantonment  Loring."  Porter 
was  joined  in  September  by  Captain  Howard 
Stansbury.  They  decided,  after  investigation,  to 
send  most  of  the  livestock  to  Cache  Valley  for  the 
winter.  This  proved  to  be  a  wise  move  as  the  winter 
was  unusually  severe  and  most  of  the  remaining 
livestock  perished  from  the  cold  and  lack  of  forage. 

Porter  was  ordered  by  Loring,  on  October  30, 
1849,  to  march  his  men  to  The  Dalles  on  the 
Columbia  River  if  the  supply  train  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  didn't  arrive  soon.  The  supplies 
arrived  and  Porter  advised  Loring  he  had  food  to  last 
almost  a  year.  That  was  overly  optimistic.  By 
February,  1850,  Porter  had  reassessed  the  food 
situation  and  found  it  critical.  They  had  enough 
food  to  last  until  June.  He  decided  to  abandon 
Cantonment  Loring  and  did  so  on  May  6,  1850. 

Over  the  years  the  buildings  of  Cantonment 
Loring  crumbled.  Today  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
vestige  of  that  short-lived  southeast  Idaho  military 
post. 
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Hooper  Springs  on  the'  Oregon  Trail 


Overland  Travellers  See 
Soda  Springs 


On  July  8,  1834,  Nathaniel  Wyeth  and  his 
companions  camped  at  Soda  Springs. 
This  natural  phenomena  was  well-known 
by  1834,  and  always  provided  relief  from  the  tedium 
of  the  trail.  In  a  few  years  the  Soda  Springs  was  to 
fascinate  thousands  of  travellers  on  the  Oregon 
Trail. 

"The  taste  was  very  agreeable  and  refreshing," 
wrote  John  Kirk  Townsend  on  July  8,  1834-  Jason 
Lee  concurred.  He  wrote  that  the  "taste  is  rather 
pleasant  and  resembles  very  much  the  soda  made 
from  powders."  One  of  the  springs  was  quite  warm. 
Nathaniel  Wyeth  tasted  its  water  and  pronounced 
that  it  tasted  "like  Bilge  water." 

In  1838,  Sarah  White  Smith  found  another  use 
for  the  soda  water.  "We  find  it  excellent  for  making 
bread,"  she  wrote,  "no  preparation  of  the  water  is 
necessary,  rake  it  from  the  fountain  &  the  bread  is 
as  li^ht  as  any  prepared  with  yeast." 

Joseph  Williams  wrote  in  1  84  1 ,  that  the  "water 
is  somewhat  purgative,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 


possess  medical  qualities." 

By  1845  a  rumor  was  spread  that  some  of  the 
springs  had  been  poisoned  from  dead  cattle  which 
had  decomposed  in  them.  The  affected  springs  were 
near  a  cedar  grove  that  was  a  popular  camping  area. 
The  rumor  quickly  died  out. 

Elizabeth  Dixon  Smith  Geer  arrived  at  Soda 
Springs  in  August,  1847,  and  she  wasn't  impressed. 
She  wrote  that  the  water  of  the  springs  was  "not  so 
good  as  has  been  represented.  Only  one  or  two  of  our 
company  liked  it.  It  tastes  like  weak  vinegar  with  a 
little  saleratus  in  it."  Of  the  appearance  of  the 
springs  she  wrote  that  "they  are  generally  ten  or 
twelve  feet  across  and  resemble  hog  wallows  more 
than  springs;  though  I  saw  one  that  was  clear." 

"A  traveller  for  the  first  time  ...  remains  in  a 
constant  excitement,"  wrote  John  Charles  Fremont 
in  August,  1843,  "and  at  every  step  is  arrested  by 
something  remarkable  and  new."  He  succinctly 
summed  up  the  fascination  Soda  Springs  held 
then,  and  now. 
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Sheep  Rock,  Alexander  Crater 
and  Soda  Pool:  Landmarks  on 


the  Oregon  Trail 


A 


Pool. 


fter  leaving  Soda  Springs,  travellers 
watched  for  three  curious  landmarks: 
Sheep  Rock,  Alexander  Crater,  and  Soda 


Mountain  Sheep  were  often  seen  by  overland 
travellers  in  the  area  west  of  Soda  Springs.  A 
sizeable  herd  stayed  on  a  craggy  mountain  which  was 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  name 
Sheep  Rock  was  given  to  the  landmark  because  o( 
those  sheep.  In  June,  1832,  Warren  Angus  Ferris 
described  Sheep  Rock  as  a  "high  rocky,  abrupt 
termination  of  a  mountain."  Bear  River  flows 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain  before  turning 
south. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Sheep  Rock  was  an  area  of 
obvious  volcanic  activity.  Alexander  Crater  was 
described  by  John  Charles  Fremont  in  1843  as  "a 
very  perfect  crater  ..."  The  walls,  he  wrote,  "were 
perfectly  vertical,  and  disposed  like  masonry  in  a 
very  regular  manner  ..."  Charlotte  Stearns  Pengra 
described  the  area  in  her  diary  on  July  18,  1853. 
"The  Earth  has  opened  her  yawning  mouth  and  the 
fury  of  her  elements  have  heaved  up  an  innumerable 
host  of  mighty  rocks,"  She  wrote.  "Altogether  it 
impresses  the  mind,  with  the  idea  of  the  great  and 
mighty  power  of  God  to  hold  the  elements  in  his 
hand." 


Not  far  beyond  Alexander  Crater  was  another 
phenomena.  Near  the  head  of  present-day  Gentile 
Valley  is  another  soda  spring  named  Soda  Pool. 
Bryon  N.  McKinstry  recorded  his  impression  in  July, 
1850.  "The  water  stands  in  a  natural  basin  in  the 
shape  of  a  double  ellipse  . . .  The  water  is  clear,  some 
3  feet  deep,  &  has  a  bad  taste."  Cyrus  C.  Loveland, 
also  writing  in  July,  1850,  noted  that  "a  very  small 
quantity  of  this  soda  water  is  enough  for  me.  I  drank 
about  a  tablespoonful  and  it  made  me  sick  at  the 
stomach  nearly  all  day."  The  waters  of  Soda  Pool 
may  not  have  tasted  good,  but  the  pool  itself  was 
strikingly  beautiful.  Esther  B.  M.  Hanna  wrote  in 
July,  1852,  that  "this  basin  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  formed  by  art  instead  of  by  nature,  it  is 
so  perfect.  This  pool  would  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  states." 

Travellers  on  the  Oregon  Trail  were  constantly 
amazed  at  the  variety  of  things  to  see  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  present-day  Idaho.  The 
curiosities  provided  a  welcome  relief  from  a 
landscape  that  had  rarely  varied,  at  least  from 
Independence,  Missouri,  to  South  Pass.  The 
memory  of  the  curiosities  would  sustain  them 
through  the  sagebrush  plains  of  the  Snake  River 
basin. 
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The  American  Falls  on  the 

Snake  River 


The  Snake  River  was  about  800  feet  wide  at 
the  falls.  Over  a  distance  of  about  200  feet 
the  river  dropped  about  50  feet.  Robert 
Stuart  called  the  falls  "Portage  Falls"  in  1812.  By 
1826,  Peter  Skene  Ogden  wrote  that  the  falls  were 
commonly  known  as  American  Falls.  American 
Falls  provided  a  spectacular  display  for  thousands  of 
travelers  on  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Several  Oregon  Trail  diarists  commented  on 
the  naming  of  American  Falls,  although  the 
incident  described  occurred  many  years  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  Abigail  Jane  Scott 
Duniway  summarized  the  story  in  a  July  25,  1852, 
entry  in  her  diary.  "A  melancholoy  occurrence 

accounts  for  this  name,"  she  wrote.  "A  party  of  three 
men  were  on  this  river  in  a  canoe  and  not  being 
aware  of  their  proximity  to  the  falls  went  on  until 
they  were  hurried  along  by  the  current  and 
precipitated  over  the  falls;  all  but  one  found  a  watery 
grave."  Because  the  men  were  American  trappers, 
the  falls  henceforth  were  called  American  Falls. 

Many  Oregon  Trail  travelers  were  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  falls.  They  were  described  as  "grand," 
"a  most  wonderful  &  beautiful  sight,"  "romantic,"  as 
presenting  "an  appearance  of  extraordinary  beauty 


or  sublimity."  Henry  M.  Judson  wrote  in  August, 
1862,  that  one  of  his  traveling  companions 
proclaimed  the  American  Falls  "equal  in  beauty  &. 
grandeur  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  Minnesota." 
Interestingly,  those  same  St.  Anthony  Falls  in 
Minnesota  will,  in  1890,  be  compared  to  another 
falls  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Snake  River  and  the 
name  St.  Anthony  will  be  adopted  for  a  new  Idaho 
settlement. 

BryonN.  McKinstry  wrote  in  July,  1850,  that 
the  water,  as  it  descends  over  the  falls,  "works  itself 
into  a  perfect  fury,  throws  the  spray  into  the  air  like 
rain  which  strikes  you  in  the  face,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  forms  a  beautiful  rainbow."  Charlotte  Stearns 
Pengra  wrote  in  July,  1853,  that  the  water  "comes 
'tumbling,  and  rumbling,  and  whirling  and  boiling, 
and  bubbling  and  foaming,  clashing  and  dashing  to 
the  depths  below. '" 

If  the  Oregon  Trail  travelers  could  visit 
American  Falls  today,  they  would  probably  be 
disappointed.  It  took  a  mighty  dam  to  still  the  water 
of  the  great  falls.  However,  when  the  spillways  of 
the  dam  are  opened  and  a  great  amount  of  water  is 
released,  American  Falls  regains  some  of  its  majesty 
and  beauty  of  long  ago. 
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City  of  Rocks 


Frederick  West  Lander 


Frederick  West  Lander  was  under  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  travel 
the  Oregon  Trail  to  South  Pass.  From  there 
he  was  to  determine  a  new  route  to  shorten  the 
distance  from  South  Pass  to  the  City  of  Rocks  in 
present-day  southwest  Idaho.  He  began  his  work  in 
the  summer  of  1857  and  the  final  result  was  a  cut-off 
which  would  become  known  as  the  Lander  Trail. 

Frederick  West  Lander  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts  on  December  17,  1821.  He 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  New  England  sea 
captains,  including  Captain  Nathaniel  West,  a 
distinguished  American  privateer  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Lander's  family  resources  enabled  him  to 
attend  private  academies  for  his  early  education.  He 
attained  his  engineering  education  in  South 
Andover,  Vermont  at  Major  F.  A.  Barton's 
engineering  school.  He  soon  established  a 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  thoroughness.  He 
became  an  assistant  engineer  and  helped  survey  for 
several  proposed  railroad  lines.  Much  of  his  work 
was  done  on  the  frontier  and  this  proved  to  be 
valuable  experience. 

Because  of  his  education  and  experience, 
Lander  was  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  the  Chief  Engineer  on  a  new  road  for  which 
Congress  had  recently  appropriated  money.  The 
road  was  called  the  Fort  Kearney,  South  Pass,  and 


Honey  Lake  Wagon  Road.  The  Lander  Trail  would 
become  a  part  of  that  road. 

Lander  had  long  been  noted  for  his  great 
physical  strength  and  he  was  especially  fitted  for  the 
rugged  life  on  the  frontier.  He  was  described  by  a 
friend  as  "above  middle  height,  and  most  powerfully 
built,  he  looked  both  active  and  indolent,  both 
stately  and  careless.  It  was  something  between  the 
complete  soldier-likeness  of  a  Knight  Templar  and 
the  covert  agility  of  a  panther  on  a  prowl."  His 
friends  called  him  "Old  Grizzly."  He  earned  the 
nickname  in  1854  after  he  had  killed  a  huge  grizzly 
bear  with  his  Colt  six-shooter. 

When  the  Lander  Trail  was  completed  the 
overland  emigrant  could  leave  the  Old  Oregon  Trail 
at  South  Pass,  travel  northwest,  and  enter  Idaho  on 
Stump  Creek.  He  then  would  travel  northwest 
around  the  southern  end  of  Grays  Lake,  pass  north 
of  present-day  Blackfoot  Reservoir,  and  follow  the 
Blackfoot  River  for  several  miles.  He  would  then 
turn  west  and  cross  the  Portneuf  River.  A  few  miles 
more  and  he  would  meet  the  Oregon  Trail  again  on 
the  Ross  Fork  of  the  Snake  River. 

After  concluding  his  work  Lander  returned  to 
the  East.  He  joined  the  northern  army  and  fought 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
wounded  and  died  of  complications  on  the 
battlefield. 
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Death  on  the  Lander  Trail 


The  specter  of  death  was  a  constant 
companion  of  every  wagon  train  that  set 
out  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  Death  occurred  as 
a  result  of  sickness,  accident,  or  attack  by  Indians  or 
renegade  whites.  Despite  the  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  a  loved  one,  the  pioneers  continued  on  to  fulfill 
their  destiny. 

On  July  18,  1859,  J.  W.  Lane  died  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  on  the  Lander  Cutoff  from  the  Oregon 
Trail.  "This  cast  a  great  sadness  over  the  camp  as  he 
was  a  fine  old  man  and  much  beloved  by  everyone," 
wrote  Joel  Barnett.  "The  next  day,"  he  continued, 
"we  prepared  for  the  funeral  and  it  was  a  sad 
procession  that  marched  up  to  that  grave.  We 
marked  it  as  best  we  could.  The  next  morning  we  left 
that  lonely  grave"  and  continued  toward  Fort  Hall. 

A  stampede  claimed  the  life  of  a  mother.  She 
"left  six  children,  and  one  of  them  only  two  days 
old,"  wrote  Jane  Holbrook  Gould.  The  baby  died  a 
few  days  later.  Another  stampede  badly  injured 
another  woman.  The  oxen  stampeded  while  still 
yoked  to  the  wagons.  The  woman  was  run  over.  She 
lived  for  twenty-four  hours.  Jane  Gould  wrote, 
August.  3,  1862,  that  the  woman  "gave  birth  to  a 
child  a  short  time  before  she  died,  the  child  was 
buried  with  her.  She  leaves  a  little  two  year  old  girl 
and  a  husband,  they  say  he  is  nearly  crazy  with 
sorrow." 

[Catherine  Dunlap,  who  traveled  the  Oregon 
I  rail  and  the  Lander  (  )utofH  in  1 864  noted  her 


reaction  upon  seeing  the  graves  of  previous 
emigrants:  "Oh,  how  many  have  laid  down  in  death 
on  these  plains,  and  often  without  the  hand  of  a 
kind  relative  or  friend  to  alleviate  their  sufferings! 
Many  a  little  mound  by  the  wayside  marks  the  spot 
where  some  weary  emigrant  has  been  deposited  in 
that  sleep  which  wakes  not  till  the  morn  of 
resurrection,  when  they  shall  all  awake  in  a  fairer 
and  richer  clime  than  that  to  which  their 
destination  was  fixed." 

On  July  16,  1864,  in  the  Bear  River 
Mountains,  Katherine  Dunlap  saw  "on  a  little 
elevation,  the  grave  of  an  infant."  "Oh,  what  a 
lonely,  dark  and  desolate  place  to  bury  a  sweet 
infant,"  she  wrote.  "Hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
civilization,  and  where  it  can  never  come,  with  its 
noise  and  bustle. "  A  headboard  named  the  child  and 
included  a  birth  and  death  date.  Attached  to  the 
headboard  was  a  notice  to  the  friends  of  the  parents 
that  if  they  ever  passed  "that  way  to  repair  her 
grave."  Dunlap  noted  that  "It  was  repaired  and  a  pen 
of  logs  built  around  it. "  Dunlap  concluded  that  "here 
and  there  are  little  mounds  marking  the  last  resting 
place  of  some  weary  emigrant  who  left  home  with 
high  hopes  of  reaching  some  El  Dorado  of  the 
West." 

Many  of  the  pioneers  did  find  their  LI  Dorado 
but  the  plains  and  mountains  became  the  final 
resting  place  of  many  others. 
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Traveling  the  Lander  Trail 


In  1860,  when  Frederick  West  Lander  had 
completed  his  work  in  the  West,  including  a 
cutoff  from  the  Oregon  Trail  from  South  Pass 
to  Fort  Hall  called  the  Lander  Trail,  an  admirer 
wrote:  "For  four  years  the  party  has  toiled  -  leveled 
mountains,  bridged  rivers,  sunk  tanks,  and  fought 
the  Indians,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  stands  forth 
the  model  emigrant  route  of  America."  Because  of 
Lander's  work,  the  writer  concluded,  the  overland 
journey  was  "but  a  pleasant  summer's  tour,  with  just 
enough  of  discomfort  to  make  one  relish  the  more 
the  luxuries  of  civilization."  The  Lander  Trail 
provided  a  substantial  amount  of  that  discomfort. 

The  Lander  Cutoff  from  the  Oregon  Trail 
shortened  the  distance  from  South  Pass  to  Fort  Hall. 
However,  the  hardships  encountered  often 
extended  the  number  of  days  required  to  get  to  Fort 
Hall  so  little  time  was  saved.  The  spring  rains  and 
the  run-off  from  the  snow  pack  washed  out  the  trail 
in  many  places,  made  changes  in  river  crossings,  and 
destroyed  camping  sites.  Summer  drouths  dried  up 
the  grasses  and  streams  and  the  livestock  suffered. 
Insects  were  a  constant  problem.  One  traveler 
wrote:  "The  mosquitoes  annoy  us  almost  to  death." 
The  only  time  the  mosquitoes  were  not  particularly 
annoying  was  late  in  the  evening.  "The  myriads  of 


mosquitoes  that  kept  us  company  on  the  way  have 
become  quiet,"  wrote  Randall  H.  Hewitt  on  August 
4,  1862.  "The  coolness  of  the  evening,  and  the 
smoke  existing,  have  induced  them  to  withdraw  in 
silence.  We  do  not  complain  particularly  of  their 
'insinuating  ways,'  but  after  associating  with  them  a 
while  one  can  appreciate  their  absence,"  he 
concluded. 

The  dust  raised  by  the  wagon  trains  practically 
blinded  and  suffocated  the  travelers.  "We 
encountered  to-day  more  than  our  usual  allowance 
of  dust,"  wrote  Hewitt  on  August  12,  1862,  "we 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  it  in  unlimited 
quantities,  but  it  was  this  day  more  blinding  than 
ever."  Jane  Holbrook  Gould  wrote  on  August  4, 
1862:  "The  wind  blew  in  our  faces  in  the  afternoon 
and  nearly  suffocated  us  with  dust,  the  dust  is  worse 
than  Indians,  storms  or  winds  or  mosquitoes,  or 
even  wood-ticks." 

In  addition  to  storms,  drouths,  insects  and 
dust,  Lander  Trail  travelers  also  dealt  with  sickness, 
accidents,  Indian  raids,  and  death  from  various 
causes.  However,  those  sturdy  pioneers  pushed  on 
with  determination  and  courage  seeking  to  fulfill 
their  personal  dreams. 
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Indian  Attacks  on  the 
Oregon  Trail 


During  the  1850s  and  1860s  the  great 
number  of  travelers  on  the  Oregon  Trail 
in  Southeastern  Idaho  strained  the 
resources  of  the  area.  They  killed  the  wildlife  for 
food  and  pastured  their  livestock  on  grass  that 
became  more  and  more  sparse.  The  Indians  relied  on 
the  wildlife  tor  food  and  the  grass  to  pasture  their 
livestock.  They  became  increasingly  hostile  as  they 
saw  their  ancestral  lands  invaded  and  those  things 
that  they  needed  to  sustain  them  disappearing. 

As  travelers  on  the  Oregon  Trail  entered 
Southeast  Idaho  they  became  alert  for  Indian 
attack.  This  was  the  territory  of  the  feared  Bannock 
Indians.  Travelers  were  cautioned  not  to  stray  from 
the  safety  of  the  train.  The  livestock  was  carefully 
tended.  A  notice  was  posted  on  the  Lander  Cutoff 
that  several  trains  should  join  company  until  they 
got  through  the  Bannock  country.  Ostensibly  there 
was  safety  in  numbers. 

Despite  the  precautions  and  vigilance  of  the 

travelers,  many  Indian  raids  took  place.  Livestock 
would  be  stampeded.  When  the  owners  tried  to 


recover  the  stock  they  would  be  fired  upon.  Some 
were  killed.  The  Indians  could  easily  disappear  into 
the  mountains.  Occasionally,  if  a  wagon  train  was 
small,  the  Indians  would  attack.  Several  travelers 
lost  their  lives  in  the  attacks. 

Indians  were  commonly  blamed  for  the  death 
of  whites  which  may  have  been  perpetrated  by  other 
whites.  Medorum  Crawford,  writing  in  his  journal 
in  1862,  noted  that  "within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Hall 
we  found  the  graves  of  five  persons,  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  Indians  on  the  9th  of  August.  Some 
of  them  had  been  shot  with  buckshot,  which,  with 
other  circumstances,  leads  me  to  believe  that  white 
men  had  a  hand  in  this  massacre."  Crawford's 
suspicion  could  not  be  confirmed,  so  the  blame  tor 
the  deaths  remained  on  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  actively  responded  to  the  white 
intrusion  into  their  ancestral  lands.  They  could  not 
know  that  the  effort  was  futile.  Soon  their  lands 
would  be  taken  from  them  and  they  would  be 
circumscribed  on  reservations. 
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Pioneer  Relic  Hall,  Franklin,  Idaho 

Early  in  1860  a  colonizing  expedition  was 
organized,  on  the  advice  of  Brigham  Young, 
to  settle  the  northeastern  part  of  Cache 
Valley.  The  settlement  was  to  be  on  the  Muddy 
River,  which  is  present-day  Cub  River.  Thomas 
Sharratt  Smart  was  chosen  the  leader  of  the  group 
called  to  colonize  the  area.  Samuel  Rose  Parkinson 
and  James  Sanderson  were  his  assistants. 

Thomas  S.  Smart  was  told  that  he  could  start  a 
settlement  in  Northeastern  Cache  Valley  if  he  could 
recruit  fifty  families  to  go  there.  He  was  a  persuasive 
recruiter.  Seventy-five  families  agreed  to  accompany 
him  to  settle  the  area. 

Part  of  Smart's  settlers  arrived  on  Spring  Creek 
on  the  morning  of  April  14,  1860.  The  creek  was 
high  and  a  bridge  had  to  be  built  to  cross.  When  the 
bridge  was  completed,  a  band  of  local  Indians,  led  by 
Chief  Kittemare  blocked  it.  Smart  had  to  explain 
the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  settlers,  and  then  they 
were  allowed  to  pass.  The  settlers  crossed  the  river 
and  soon  stopped  at  the  site  of  the  future  Franklin, 
Idaho.  Other  settlers  followed  the  next  day. 

Peter  Maughan,  presiding  Bishop  of  Cache 
Valley,  instructed  Smart,  Parkinson,  and  Sanderson 
to  take  charge  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  colonists.  A  branch  was  organized  with  Smart 


Old  Fort 
Becomes 
Franklin, 
Idaho 


as  President  to  run  the  spiritual  affairs.  The  first 
order  of  temporal  business  was  to  apportion  the  land 
so  houses  could  be  built  on  specified  lots.  The  three 
men  began  surveying  the  land.  Since  they  had  no 
compass  to  run  the  survey,  they  ran  the  lines  by 
sighting  on  the  North  Star. 

After  the  land  was  surveyed,  it  was  divided  into 
building  lots.  Each  lot  was  numbered  and 
corresponding  numbers  were  placed  in  a  hat.  Each 
adult  male  was  entitled  to  one  lot.  The  lots  were  one 
and  one-quarter  acre  each.  Additionally,  ten  acre 
fields  were  acquired  by  lot.  Grazing  lands  were  to  be 
held  in  common.  The  lottery  took  place  on  April 
19,  1860.  Shortly  thereafter  construction  began.  At 
first  the  settlement  was  called  Old  Fort  as  the 
buildings  were  arranged  in  a  square  for  protection 
purposes. 

President  Brigham  Young  visited  Old  Fort  in 
July,  1 860,  and  suggested  the  name  be  changed  from 
Old  Fort  to  Franklin,  honoring  Franklin  D. 
Richards  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  change  was  made.  Franklin  was  included  as  part 
of  Idaho  Territory  in  1863,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
its  citizens  who  considered  themselves  Utahans. 
Franklin  was  incorporated  in  1868  according  to  the 
laws  of  Idaho  Territory. 
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Emma  Whaley  Webster 


William  Lott  Webster 


Emma  Whaley  Webster: 
Franklin  Pioneer 


The  experience  was  wrenching.  Her  family 
turned  her  out  of  their  home,  but  young 
Emma  Whaley  was  convinced  that  she  had 
made  the  right  decision.  She  had  joined  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Clayton, 
Yorkshire,  England,  against  the  wishes  of  her 
parents.  Emma  and  another  English  convert  to  the 
LDS  Church,  William  Lott  Webster,  loved  each 
other  and  decided  to  marry.  But  first  they  would 
emigrate  to  America. 

Emma  Whaley  and  William  Lott  Webster 
didn't  have  enough  money  for  both  to  travel  to 
America  in  1857,  so  they  pooled  their  resources  and 
sent  William  on  ahead.  He  would  work  to  acquire 
enough  money  to  send  for  Emma.  William  arrived  in 
Boston  on  April  21,  1857,  and  soon  found 
employment.  He  saved  enough  money  to  pay 
Emma's  passage  to  America.  He  sent  her  the  money 
but  it  arrived  in  England  too  late  for  Emma  to  join 
the  Saints  emigrating  in  1858,  so  she  had  to  wait 
several  months  for  the  next  group.  It  was  a  difficult 
time  for  her  as  she  was  estranged  from  her  family  and 
separated  from  her  sweetheart. 

Emma  left  England  in  April,  1859.  On  May  1 3, 
1 859,  she  arrived  in  Boston  and  had  a  happy  reunion 
with  William.  They  were  married  in  June,  1859. 
They  made  the  decision  to  travel  to  I  Itah,  and  left 

Boston  in  May,  1860.  They  joined  a  company  of 


Saints  in  Florence,  Nebraska,  and  left  for  Utah. 
Emma  helped  her  husband  by  gathering  buffalo 
chips  and  prepared  the  meals  as  they  journeyed 
across  the  Great  Plains. 

With  the  exception  of  one  day  when  she  was  ill 
and  rode  in  the  wagon,  Emma  walked  the  entire 
distance  to  Salt  Lake  City.  That  wouldn't  have  been 
unusual  except  that  she  was  expecting  her  first 
child.  Emma  and  William  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
during  the  first  week  of  September.  In  January, 
Emma's  first  child  was  born. 

Emma  and  William  stayed  in  Salt  Lake  City 
until  late  in  1862,  when  they  joined  the  pioneers  in 
the  frontier  settlement  of  Franklin.  In  Franklin, 
Emma  raised  her  family.  She  aided  her  husband  in 
his  political  and  business  ventures.  In  1882,  an 
eight-room  stone  house  was  constructed  tor  the 
family.  Traveling  salesmen  could  get  a  room  in  the 
house  as  part  of  it  was  used  as  a  hotel.  Emma  was  the 
proprietor. 

With  courage  and  perseverance  Emma  Whaley 
Webster  survived  the  estrangement  from  her  family, 
the  hardships  of  the  overland  trek,  and  the  building 
of  a  pioneer  Idaho  village  into  a  stable  community. 
By  so  doing  she  epitomizes  the  Mormon  pioneers  of 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  who  overcame 
considerable  heartache  and  hardship  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences. 
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A  Lost  Bet 


Granville  Stuart  had  recently  purchased 
a  new  breech-loading  rifle,  one  of  the 
first  in  that  part  of  Idaho  Territory  east  of 
the  Continental  Divide.  He  was  certainly  proud  of 
the  gun. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-1862,  a  band  of 
Indians  from  the  Lemhi  Valley  stopped  at  Stuart's 
camp  on  Gold  Creek.  Stuart  evidently  showed  them 
his  new  gun  and  boasted  about  his  prowess  with  it. 
Tendoy,  the  leader  of  the  Indians  obviously  was  not 
impressed.  He  challenged  Stuart  to  a  shooting 
match.  Tendoy  said  one  of  his  band  could  outshoot 
Stuart.  Stuart  accepted  the  challenge.  He 
undoubtedly  thought  this  was  a  great  opportunity  to 
win  all  the  Indians  had  to  wager  on  the  match. 

Stuart  and  his  companions  enthusiastically 
gathered  all  the  horses,  blankets,  beads  and  butcher 
knives,  along  with  all  the  money  they  had  in  camp. 
They  set  out  for  Tendoy's  camp  on  Blackfoot  River, 
not  far  from  Gold  Creek. 

Stuart  and  Tendoy  agreed  that  the  target  would 
be  the  center  of  a  wagon  tailgate.  The  target  was  a 
three  foot  square  with  a  small  paper  in  the  center  for 
a  bull's-eye.  The  distance  was  to  start  at  100  yards 
and  was  to  be  moved  100  yards  with  each  succeeding 
shot  until  it  was  1,000  yards  away. 


When  Stuart's  companions  saw  the 
competition  their  faith  in  their  champion  could 
only  be  strengthened.  Tendoy's  marksman,  a  brave 
named  Pushigan,  produced  an  old  Dimmock  rifle 
which  weighed  about  30  pounds.  Pushigan  had 
attached  a  homemade  iron  sight  to  the  end  of  the 
barrel  with  buckskin  thongs.  He  would  calculate  the 
distance  to  the  target  then  use  a  small  wooden  wedge 
to  raise  or  lower  the  sight.  Beside  Stuart's  fine  rifle 
Pushigan's  looked  like  something  salvaged  from  the 
junk. 

Bets  were  to  be  made  before  each  shot.  At  100 
yards  Pushigan  hit  near  the  bull's-eye.  Stuart  missed 
the  entire  board.  Pushigan  hit  the  target  on  every 
shot.  Stuart  finally  hit  the  board  at  six-hundred 
yards.  Stuart's  companions  were  encouraged.  Maybe 
his  rifle  was  more  accurate  at  the  longer  ranges. 
They  bet  again.  Pushigan  scored  hits  at  700  and  800 
yards.  Stuart  missed  everything  on  both  shots.  The 
target  was  set  at  900  yards.  Stuart  and  his  friends  had 
lost  their  money,  blankets,  beads,  knives,  and 
horses.  Stuart  offered  to  bet  his  rifle  against  a  horse 
on  one  more  shot.  Chief  Tendoy  looked  at  the  rifle, 
then  handed  it  back  to  Stuart  with  the  comment: 
"No  good."  Stuart  and  his  men  had  to  walk  back  to 
their  camp.  Stuart's  companions  were  grumbling  but 
Stuart  remarked:  "He  never  did  believe  in  gambling." 
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A  Minstrel  Show 


The  setting  for  the  minstrel  show  was 
certainly  unusual.  But  the  show  was 
appreciated  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
performed  in  one  of  the  fine  theaters  in  any  big  city 
in  the  nation. 

James  Knox  Polk  Miller  was  only  twenty  years 
old  in  the  spring  of  1865,  as  he  traveled  in  Idaho 
Territory.  He  had  been  born  in  Port  Jackson,  New 
York,  and  orphaned  at  an  early  age.  He  had  lived  for 
a  few  years  with  an  uncle  but  ran  away  from  home  and 
headed  west  after  a  dispute  with  his  uncle. 

Miller,  in  company  with  four  companions,  left 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory  on  May  22,  1865, 
bound  for  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  City,  Montana 
Territory,  about  400  miles  distant.  After  some 
difficulty,  they  arrived  at  a  point  on  the  Snake  River 
near  modern  Idaho  Falls,  on  May  31.  The  Snake 
River  was  high  with  the  spring  runoff  and  was  over 
its  banks  in  many  places.  Miller  noted  in  his  diary 
that  they  "were  treated  to  some  very  fine  muddy 
water,"  as  a  result  of  the  flooding  river. 

The  adverse  conditions  were  moderated, 
however,  with  the  arrival  at  the  camp  ot  a  "party  of 


minstrels,"  also  enroute  to  Virginia  City.  The 
minstrels  readily  agreed  to  provide  some 
entertainment  after  evening  chores  were 
concluded. 

A  large  amount  of  sage  brush  was  gathered  to 
provide  a  fire  to  light  the  impromptu  stage  upon 
which  the  minstrels  would  perform.  The  fire  had  to 
be  replenished  at  regular  intervals.  The  performance 
began  with  the  melancholy  "Midnight  Queen  and 
Her  Starry  Train."  Miller  noted  that  he  listened 
"with  feelings  of  sadness  and  heartache  of  my  former 
lost  home  and  kindred." 

The  minstrels'  performance  lasted  about  three 
hours  and  concluded  with  "The  Lily  of  the  West". 
Miller  rather  laconically  noted  that  "the  music  was 
not  particularly  select  or  calculated  to  suit  a  taste  in 
the  least  degree  fastidious." 

The  fact  that  the  performance  took  place  in  a 
desolate  part  of  Idaho  Territory,  beside  a  flooding 
Snake  River,  made  it  even  more  appreciated  by  the 
viewers.  The  minstrels  had  provided  a  welcome 
interlude  from  the  arduous  and  often  dangerous  road 
to  the  Virginia  City  mines. 
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Portneuf  Canyon  Robbery 


The  Portneuf  Canyon  south  of  Pocatello 
was  considered  the  most  likely  spot  for  the 
Virginia  City  to  Salt  Lake  City  stagecoach 
to  be  robbed.  On  July  13,  1865,  the  coach  was 
robbed  with  tragic  results. 

A.  S.  Parker  and  A.  J.  McCausland,  along  with 
David  Dinan  and  W.  L.  Mers,  were  commissioned 
to  take  some  $60,000  in  gold  dust  from  Virginia  City 
to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City.  For 
several  days  they  tried,  by  various  means,  to  disguise 
their  intentions  so  local  desperados,  who  might 
know  of  the  gold  would  not  know  when  they  were 
leaving.  As  they  left  Virginia  City  for  Salt  Lake 
City  they  were  confident  their  movements  had  been 
carefully  covered.  Their  departure  had  been  noted, 
however,  and  they  were  riding  toward  an  ambush  in 
Portneuf  Canyon. 

The  stage  took  on  two  other  passengers  along 
the  way.  The  stage  now  carried  six  passengers  in 
addition  to  the  guard  and  driver.  Although  the 
passengers  felt  they  were  reasonably  secure,  they 
became  apprehensive  as  they  approached  the 
canyon.  They  checked  their  guns  in  case  they  were 
needed.  Parker  rode  on  top  of  the  stage,  gun  in 
hand,  for  added  security. 


As  the  miles  passed  the  passengers  became 
more  confident.  They  were  about  halfway  through 
the  canyon  when  a  voice  was  heard  shouting  for  the 
stage  to  stop.  Parker  shouted:  "Robbers!  Fire  on 
them."  He  attempted  to  open  fire  but  was  instantly 
shot  and  killed.  The  robbers  riddled  the  stage  with 
gunfire.  McCausland,  Mers  and  Dinan  were  killed. 
One  passenger  escaped  by  running  into  the  brush 
and  hiding.  The  guard  and  one  other  passenger  were 
badly  wounded,  but  survived.  The  driver  escaped 
unharmed. 

The  outlaws  soon  stripped  the  stage  of  the  gold 
it  carried  and  made  their  way  toward  the  mountains. 
The  driver  of  the  stage  took  the  dead  and  wounded 
back  to  the  last  stage  station  and  reported  the 
incident. 

When  the  information  was  received  in  Virginia 
City  the  Vigilante  Committee  quickly  sent  several 
men  to  pursue  the  robbers.  However  their  escape 
was  made  good  at  that  time.  Some  time  later  the 
names  of  the  assailants  became  know  when  an 
accomplice  was  caught  and  implicated  eleven 
others.  Some  of  them  were  then  caught.  1  lowever, 
most  managed  to  continue  to  escape  the  law. 
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The  Informer 


Certainly  it  was  no  coincidence  the 
stagecoach  was  robbed  in  Portneuf 
Canyon  that  July  day  in  1865.  The  man 
who  had  informed  the  outlaws  that  the  stage  carried 
$60,000  in  gold  dust  was  on  the  stage. 

Frank  Williams  was  the  driver  of  the  Virginia 
City  to  Salt  Lake  City  stage  on  July  13,  1865.  He 
carried  six  passengers  and  a  guard.  Four  of  the 
passengers  were  responsible  for  several  buckskin 
bags  which  contained  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
dust.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Vigilantes  had  been 
active  in  the  mining  area  around  Virginia  City  and 
had  hung  several  well-known  outlaws,  there  were 
still  several  around  who  could  be  tempted  by  the 
thought  of  securing  $60,000  in  gold.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  men  responsible  for  the  gold  had  made 
elaborate  preparations  to  leave  Virginia  City  and 
believed  they  had  been  able  to  leave  the  town 
undetected  by  the  criminal  element.  They  made  one 
big  mistake.  They  had  not  considered  the  honesty  o( 
the  stagecoach  driver.  The  driver  passed  the  word  to 
his  accomplices  about  the  valuable  cargo.  He,  of 
course,  would  get  a  share  of  the  gold. 

Williams  probably  did  not  expect  any  violence 
when  he  agreed  to  participate  in  the  robbery. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  shooting  in  Portneuf 
Canyon  was  over  three  passengers  were  dead,  two, 
including  the  guard,  were  wounded,  and  one 


escaped  unharmed  through  the  brush. 

At  the  time  no  one  suspected  Williams.  It  just 
seemed  he  was  fortunate  not  to  have  been  harmed  in 
the  robbery.  Soon  after  the  robbery  Williams  quit 
driving  the  stage.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  noticed 
around  Salt  Lake  City  saloons  spending  more  money 
than  an  out-of-work  stagecoach  driver  should  have. 
Suspicion  was  aroused  among  several  who  were  still 
seeking  the  robbers.  They  began  to  watch  him 
closely.  They  became  convinced  that  he  was 
spending  more  money  than  he  could  have 
accumulated  by  honest  means. 

Williams  left  Salt  Lake  City  for  Denver, 
perhaps  realizing  he  was  being  closely  observed.  At 
Godfrey's  Station,  a  stagecoach  stop  not  far  from 
Denver,  he  was  apprehended  by  several  men  who 
had  followed  him  from  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was 
accused  of  participation  in  the  Portneuf  Canyon 
robbery.  He  made  a  full  confession,  seeking  to  clear 
his  conscience.  He  named  eleven  of  his  confederates 
and  told  where  they  could  be  located.  Several  were 
apprehended  by  Vigilantes  and  were  hung  tor  their 
part  in  the  robbery  and  murders. 

Although  Williams  had  not  been  involved  in 
the  actual  murders,  he  received  no  consideration 
from  the  Vigilantes.  He  was  hung  from  a  convenient 
tree  near  Cherry  Creek  a  few  miles  from  Denver. 
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The  Plight  of  the 
Southern  Idaho  Indians 


During  the  1840s,  1850s,  and  into  the 
1860s,  the  Southern  Idaho  Indians  made 
sporadic,  and  futile  attempts  to  slow,  if  not 
stop  completely,  the  advance  of  white  civilization 
over  the  Oregon  and  California  Trails. 

As  the  wagon  trains  over  the  Oregon  and 
California  Trails  became  larger  and  larger,  the 
travelers  killed  large  numbers  of  game  animals. 
Their  livestock  consumed  important  forage.  The 
Southern  Idaho  Indians  understood  that  their 
ancestral  rights  were  being  violated  by  the  overland 
travelers.  They  had  no  recourse  but  to  try  to  protect 
what  they  had  always  claimed  as  theirs,  and  protected 
from  other  Indian  tribes.  The  futility  of  the 
attempt  by  the  Indians  to  challenge  the  advance  of 
the  whiteman  became  absolutely  clear  at  the  Battle 
of  Bear  River  in  January  1863.  In  that  battle, 
Colonel  Patrick  E.  Conner  and  his  California 
Volunteers,  somewhat  disgruntled  because  they 
were  out  west  chasing  Indians  when  the  real  action 
was  taking  place  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
Civil  War,  virtually  annihilated  a  band  of  Shoshoni 
Indians.  The  result  of  the  battle  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  Bannock  and  Shoshoni.  They 


understood  that  the  army  would  retaliate  for  any 
Indian  depredation,  with  little  regard  for  which 
Indian  bands  were  involved  or  for  non-combatant 
women,  children,  or  old  men. 

On  October  14,  1863,  the  Bannock  Indians 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Soda  Springs. 
They  were  to  receive  $5,000  worth  of  annuity  goods 
per  year  in  return  for  a  promise  not  to  molest 
travelers  on  the  overland  trails  or  the  trails  to  the 
mining  areas.  The  treaty  resulted  in  hard  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  Eastern  Shoshoni  under  Chief 
Washakie.  The  $5,000  in  annuity  goods  was  to 
come  from  a  $10,000  annuity  promised  to 
Washakie's  band.  This  arbitrarily  reduced  the 
Eastern  Shoshoni  annuity  to  $5,000. 

After  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
government  had  demanded  that  the  Indians  agree  to 
the  terms  of  the  1863  Treaty  of  Soda  Springs,  and 
had  created  animosity  between  the  Eastern 
Shoshoni  of  Chief  Washakie  and  the  Bannock,  they 
did  not  get  around  to  ratifying  the  treaty. 
Nevertheless,  the  treaty  remained  in  effect  until  it 
was  superceded  by  the  1868  Treaty  of  Fort  Bridger 
which  created  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 
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Establishment  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation 


As  white  settlement  increased  in  Southern 
Idaho,  the  settlers  became  more  and  more 
vociferous  in  demanding  that  the  Indians 
be  confined  to  a  reservation.  Their  roving  ways 
would  thus  be  curtailed  and  make  them  more 
available  for  "civilization." 

Responding  to  public  pressure,  Idaho's 
Territorial  Governor  David  W.  Ballard,  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  "ex  officio"  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  advised  the  United  States  Indian 
Commissioner,  late  in  1866,  to  establish  a 
reservation  in  Southern  Idaho.  The  governor  chose 
an  area  around  Fort  Hall  for  the  reservation.  It  was 
a  logical  choice  as  many  Shoshoni  and  Bannock 
bands  wintered  along  the  Snake  River  near  Fort 
Hall.  However,  before  the  area  could  be  included  in 
a  reservation,  permission  had  to  be  acquired  from 
Washakie's  Eastern  Shoshoni.  By  treaty,  the  Fort 
Hall  region  was  included  in  their  hunting  range. 
Washakie  agreed  to  maintain  his  Eastern  Shoshoni 
on  the  Wind  River  Reservation. 

The  governor  recommended  that  the 
reservation  would  be  some  twenty-five  miles  wide  by 
seventy-five  miles  long.  It  would  contain 
approximately  one-million,  eight-hundred 
thousand  acres.  The  Treaty  of  Fort  Bridger,  signed 


on  July  3,  1868,  recognized  the  recommended  limits 
of  the  reservation.  The  United  States  Senate 
confirmed  the  Treaty  on  February  24,  1869. 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  favor  of  "reserving  lands  for  the  various  tribes, 
where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  abandon  their 
nomadic  habits  and  engage  in  agricultural  and 
industrial  pursuits."  When  the  Indians  were 
confined  to  a  reservation,  then  the  government 
would  "furnish  subsistence  and  instruction  and 
guarantee  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  treaty 
rights,"  said  the  President.  However,  he  continued, 
"we  should  habitually  insist  upon  the  faithful 
observance  of  their  agreement  to  remain  within 
their  respective  reservations.  This  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  collisions  with  other  tribes  and  with  the 
whites  can  be  avoided  and  the  safety  of  our  frontier 
settlements  secured." 

After  President  Andrew  Johnson  signed  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Bridger,  it  was  left  for  his  successor, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  to  order  that  the  Bannock  Indians 
be  placed  on  the  new  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation 
along  with  the  Shoshoni.  This  order  was  given  on 
July  30,  1869,  and  the  Southern  Idaho  Indians  were 
confined  to  the  reservation  whether  they  wanted  to 
be  or  not. 
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Life  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation 
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Indian  Encampment  near  the  agency  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 


The  agents  assigned  to  the  new  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation  for  the  next  several 
years  after  1869,  were  faced  with  the  stark 
realization  that  to  keep  the  Indians  on  the 
Reservation,  to  curtail,  as  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  said,  their  "roving  and  savage  life"  and  thus 
"civilize"  them,  meant  that  they  would  likely 
starve. 

The  government  did  not  come  close  to 
adequately  supplying  subsistance  for  the  fifteen 
hundred  Indians  who  lived  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation.  Consequently,  the  agents  were  liberal 
in  granting  passes  for  the  Indians  to  go  from  the 
reservation  to  their  traditional  hunting  grounds, 
and  thereby  perpetuated  the  roving  habits  of  the 
Indians.  Some  farming  was  attempted  on  the 
reservation,  but  grasshoppers  usually  ate  the  crops. 
Cattle  raising  on  the  reservation  was  inaugurated  in 
1876,  when  the  agent  received  a  government  issue 
of  seventeen  head  of  stock.  Evidently  the  fifteen 
hundred  Indians  never  questioned  the  generosity  of 
the  government  in  giving  them  seventeen  head  all 
at  one  time.  The  Indians  referred  to  the  cattle  as 
white  buffaloes  or  buffalo  horses. 


In  1877  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  trying  to  escape 
from  the  troops  of  General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  had 
fled  through  the  Camas  Meadows  some  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  Fort  Hall.  This  caused  the  white 
settlers  in  Southeastern  Idaho  to  exercise  a  well- 
established  inclination  to  look  upon  any  unusual 
Indian  activity  as  threatening.  The  Bannock 
Indians,  who  were  not  fighting  the  Nez  Perce,  were 
ordered  to  stay  on  the  reservation.  They  could  not 
leave  to  hunt  buffalo.  This  caused  the  agent  a  lot  o( 
stress  because  he  had  inadequate  supplies  for  all  the 
Indians.  By  the  spring  of  1878,  the  situation  on  the 
reservation  was  tense. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  over  the  objection  of  the 
white  settlers  in  the  area,  the  Indian  Agent  agreed 
to  allow  Buffalo  Horn  and  his  Bannock  followers  to 
make  their  accustomed  journey  to  the  Camas  Prairie 
to  dig  the  camas  bulb.  There  was  no  practical  way  to 
keep  them  on  the  reservation,  as  there  was  nothing 
to  eat.  Shortly  after  the  Indians  arrived  on  Camas 
Prairie  a  confrontation  developed  between  them 
and  the  white  settlers  which  led  to  the  Bannock 
Indian  War. 
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Reduction  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation 


Once  the  Indian  wars  in  Idaho  were 
completed,  and  the  Indians  of  Southern 
Idaho  were  placed  on  reservations,  it  would 
seem  that  Indian- White  conflict  would  be  over. 
Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  as  reduction  in  size 
o{  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  was  soon  begun.  This 
generated  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  Whites 
once  again. 

The  reduction  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  began  in  1878  when  the  builders  of  the 
Utah  &  Northern  Railroad  entered  the  reservation 
at  Red  Rock  Pass.  The  owners  of  the  railroad  had  no 
authorization  to  cross  the  reservation,  but  that 
detail  did  not  stop  them.  The  Indians  and  the  Indian 
Agent  were  understandably  upset.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  assuage  them  by  offering  to  supply  five- 
hundred  head  of  cattle  to  the  reservation,  and  by 
allowing  the  Indians  free  rides  on  the  trains.  The 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  Indians.  However,  the 
cattle  were  never  delivered,  and  the  free  rides  did 
not  last  long.  The  railroad  appropriated  some  2, 126 
acres  of  reservation  land. 

Another  railroad  company  began  building 
across  the  reservation  from  east  to  west  in  1882. 
Seven-hundred  and  twenty-two  acres  were  purchased 
from  the  Indians  for  right-of-way  for  the  Oregon 


Short  Line  Railroad.  The  line  crossed  the  Utah  &. 
Northern  at  Pocatello.  Squatters  began  moving  into 
Pocatello,  most  of  them  onto  reservation  land.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  squatters  off 
reservation  land.  They  then  moved  onto  the  right- 
of-way.  By  the  time  the  railroad  company  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  Indians  for  a  land  cession, 
about  1,100  people  already  lived  in  Pocatello.  By 
agreeing  to  the  cession,  the  Indians  merely 
acquiesced  to  a  situation  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  The  cession  amounted  to  1,840  acres.  It 
brought  a  price  of  $  1 1 5 ,  000. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  a  veritable 
land  rush  soon  developed  for  reservation  land.  The 
Indians  simply  had  no  effective  way  to  protect  their 
land.  The  white  settlers  ignored  reservation 
boundaries.  By  the  time  the  Indians  agreed  to  land 
cessions,  numerous  whites  had  already  settled  the 
areas. 

After  two  major  land  cessions  which  amounted 
to  about  750,000  acres  of  reservation  land,  further 
cessions  were  made  for  the  American  Falls 
Reservoir,  the  Pocatello  airport,  highways  and 
additional  railroad  right-of-way.  Today  the 
reservation  contains  close  to  524,000  acres 
compared  to  its  original  1,800,000  acres. 
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W*  N«  Shilling:  Licensed  Trader 

on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 

Reservation,  18744885 


In  the  spring  of  1874,  W.  N.  Shilling  received 
a  license  from  the  government  which  allowed 
him  to  operate  a  trading  post  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation.  He  had  many  interesting, 
sometimes  dangerous,  experiences  on  the 
Reservation. 

When  W.  N.  Shilling  arrived  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation  to  commence  operating  the 
trading  post  at  Ross  Fork  about  1,500  Shoshoni  and 
Bannock  Indians  were  in  residence.  He  had  few 
governmental  restrictions  on  his  business.  He  was 
forbidden  to  sell  guns  or  ammunition  to  Indians  on 
the  warpath  or  to  sell  them  alcoholic  beverages.  He 
could  sell  guns  or  ammunition  to  the  Indians  for 
hunting  purposes.  Some  guns,  however,  ended  up 
being  used  in  the  Bannock  War  of  1878.  In  the  stock 
that  Shilling  bought  from  his  predecessor  was  a  large 
number  of  bottles  of  Jamaica  Ginger.  He  sold  several 
bottles  to  an  Indian  customer,  not  realizing  that 
Jamaica  Ginger  contained  a  high  percentage  of 
alcohol.  He  found  out  though  when  the  Indian 
became  drunk.  He  then  stopped  selling  Jamaica 
Ginger. 

Shilling  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  Indian 
trade.  The  nearest  stores  in  1874  were  12  miles  away 
in  Blackfoot  or  35  miles  away  in  McCammon. 
Shilling  treated  the  Indians  fairly  and  they  always 


paid  their  debts  at  the  post.  They  could  buy  on  credit 
and  could  pay  the  debt  with  money  or  furs. 

Shilling  was  at  Fort  Hall  in  1876  when  he 
received  word  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend  General 
George  Armstrong  Custer.  He  had  served  under 
Custer  during  the  Civil  War.  The  news  was  sent  by 
telegraph  to  Pleasant  Valley  stage  station  several 
miles  north  of  the  agency  at  Ross  Fork.  Lee  Mantal 
took  the  message  and  sent  it  by  stagecoach  to 
Shilling.  Shilling  wired  the  news  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
From  there  it  was  sent  across  the  nation. 

After  the  death  of  Custer,  the  situation  was 
tense  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  Then  in  1877, 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  were  forced  on  the  warpath. 
This  further  excited  the  Fort  Hall  Indians.  Then  in 
1878,  several  of  the  Fort  Hall  Bannocks  followed 
Buffalo  Horn  on  the  warpath.  Through  the 
excitement  Shilling  adopted  an  attitude  of 
fearlessness,  but  he  sent  his  wife  and  children  away 
to  escape  possible  injury. 

Shilling  remained  at  Fort  Hall  as  long  as 
Republican  administrations  held  national  control. 
The  licensing  of  reservation  traders  was  part  of  the 
political  game.  In  1884  Grover  Cleveland,  a 
Democrat,  was  elected  president.  Early  in  1885  he 
appointed  a  Democratic  replacement  for  Shilling. 
And  Shilling  was  out  of  a  job. 
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Mining  Town 
Dances 


Murdock  M.  McPherson  was  a  miner  and 
merchant  in  the  mining  boom  town  of 
Leesburg  in  the  late  1860s.  He  recalled  the 
hardships  of  the  camp  but  they  were  overshadowed 
by  the  fun  had  by  everyone  at  the  dances  held  during 
the  winters. 

The  dances  held  in  Leesburg  during  the  winters 
of  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  were  memorable.  The 
mines  had  shut  down,  the  miners  had  time  on  their 
hands.  Three  nights  a  week  a  dance  was  held  which 
lasted  until  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Special  dances  were  held  to  celebrate  Christmas, 
New  Years,  George  Washington's  birthday  and,  to 
appease  the  Irish  miners,  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The 
holiday  dances  lasted  all  night. 

Musicians  were  few  in  Leesburg  but  there 
always  seemed  to  be  someone  who  could  play  a  fiddle 
or  a  guitar  or  an  accordian.  What  the  musicians  may 
have  lacked  in  virtuosity  they  made  up  for  in 
enthusiasm.  The  dancers  appreciated  whatever 
music  was  available  and  danced  with  great 
exuberance,  not  caring  whether  the  music  was 
played  on  key. 

Dancing  partners  were  not  a  problem.  Mostly 
the  men  danced  with  other  men.  Murdock 
McPherson  remembered  that  during  one  winter 
there  was  only  one  woman  at  the  dances.  During 
another  winter,  only  four.  One  of  the  women  was 
the  mother  of  Frank  Hagenbarth,  the  first  child  born 
in  Leesburg.  While  Mrs.  Hagenbarth  danced  her 
baby  was  passed  around.  McPherson  said  that  "some 
of  the  boys  would  be  quite  envious  of  the  one  that 
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Leesburg,  Idaho,  1865 


was  fortunate  enough  to  hold  the  baby  while  the 
mother  was  dancing." 

When  spring  came  and  mining  activity 
resumed  the  dances  became  infrequent.  However, 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  a  time  of  celebration  and  the 
biggest  affair  took  place  in  Salmon  across  the 
mountain  east  of  Leesburg.  The  culmination  of  the 
festivities  of  the  day  was  the  holiday  dance. 
McPherson,  along  with  forty  or  fifty  miners  from 
Leesburg,  attended  the  dance.  To  be  admitted  each 
person  had  to  pay  one-half  ounce  of  gold  dust.  By 
today's  standards  that  would  cost  about  $300  per 
person. 

Life  in  a  mining  camp  was  filled  with  hard 
work,  accidents,  and  boredom.  However,  all  of  that 
was  momentarily  forgotten  when  the  sound  of  a 
fiddle  was  heard  playing  a  Virginia  reel  and  soon 
everyone  in  camp  was  enjoying  the  diversion  offered 
by  a  mining  town  dance. 
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A  Stagecoach  Driver's  Story 


The  old  stagecoach  driver,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  faced  hardship  and  danger. 
But  the  circumstances  were  rarely  of  the 
best.  He  not  only  had  to  deal  with  harsh  encounters 
with  highwaymen  and  Indians,  but  with  the 
elements,  unruly  horses,  and  dangerous  roads.  Amid 
the  dangers  of  his  profession,  the  stagecoach  driver 
often  tried  to  add  a  little  humor  to  his  life  by  teasing 
a  "tenderfoot"  passenger. 

Frank  R.  Coffin  left  Helena,  Montana,  by 
stagecoach  in  September,  1867,  bound  for  Boise. 
The  route  would  take  him  to  Bear  River  Junction, 
about  40  miles  north  of  Ogden  before  heading  west 
and  north  to  Boise.  The  distance  was  close  to  700 
miles.  Coffin  was  the  only  passenger  out  of  Helena, 
so  he  climbed  up  next  to  the  driver.  The  driver  was 
silent  for  some  time.  Then  Coffin  offered  him  a  cigar 
and  casually  commented  that  the  driver  had  a  fine 
team  and  a  comfortable  coach  and  added  that  he 
hoped  to  "find  everything  as  pleasant  through  to  Boise 
City . "  This  was  the  opening  the  driver  was  evidently 
waiting  for.  He  told  Coffin  that  he  hoped  he  would 
find  the  "Indians  over  on  the  Snake  River  desert  as 
pleasant  as  the  present  situation  seemed."  The 
driver  then  paused  a  few  minutes  to  let  Coffin  mull 
that  information.  He  then  said  that  a  driver 
acquaintance  of  his,  a  man  known  as  "Three- 


fingered"  Mike  Hall  had  recently  come  from  the 
Snake  River  area  and  had  "reported  that  the  Indians 
were  simply  raising  'hell  and  scalps'  all  the  way  from 
the  Snake  River  to  City  of  Rocks."  By  this  time  the 
driver  must  have  been  amused  at  the  thought  that 
his  passenger  must  be  getting  nervous.  Now  was  the 
time  to  really  scare  him.  The  driver  said  that  he 
heard  that  the  Indians  "had  scalped  a  division  agent, 
which  he  was  glad  of,  killed  two  stock  tenders  and  a 
driver  and  he  didn't  know  how  many  passengers  as 
it  was  not  customary  to  pay  attention  to  the  number 
of 'fool  passengers'  the  Indians  killed."  The  driver 
laconically  tried  to  comfort  Coffin  by  saying  that  the 
Indians  would  probably  be  through  killing  by  the 
time  he  got  there.  And,  if  he  kept  his  six-shooter  in 
sight  the  Indians  would  probably  let  him  alone. 

Frank  R.  Coffin  understood  that  the  driver  was 
just  having  some  fun  at  his  expense  that  September 
in  1867.  Coffin,  in  fact,  recognized  the  driver.  He 
was  the  famous  "Three-fingered"  Mike  Hall,  whom 
he  was  ostensible  quoting  to  frighten  Coffin.  For  a 
while,  at  least,  Hall  had  enjoyed  the  attempt  to 
intimidate  Coffin.  That  he  had  been  identified 
didn't  mean  he  wouldn't  try  again  with  another 
passenger,  in  fact  he  undoubtedly  anticipated  the 
opportunity. 
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Rocky  Mountain  Pete 


Rocky  Mountain  Pete  was  camping  with  a 
band  of  Indians  on  the  Blackfoot  River 
during  the  winter  of  1867-1868.  He 
intended  spending  the  winter  trapping  and  hunting 
and  preparing  furs  to  sell  in  Soda  Springs  in  the 
spring.  He  had  not  counted  on  a  complication  to  his 
plans  when  he  fell  in  love  with  an  attractive  Indian 
girl- 
Rocky  Mountain  Pete,  whose  real  name  was 
Peter  J.  Albertson  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when 

he  camped  with  the  Indians  that  winter.  He  had 
packed  a  substantial  number  of  adventures  into 
that  few  years.  He  had  left  his  Omaha,  Nebraska 
home  when  he  was  fourteen  and  headed  west.  He 
became  a  bullwhacker  for  freighting  companies, 
worked  on  the  railroad,  fought  Indians  and  trapped 
mountain  streams.  He  nearly  drowned  in  the  Bear 
River,  was  almost  mistakenly  hung  as  a  horse  thief, 
and  came  close  to  death  several  times  during  Indian 
attacks. 

For  Rocky  Mountain  Pete  life  had  been  a  series 
of  challenges.  With  the  resiliency  of  a  frontiersman 
he  had  met  each  challenge  head  on.  But  when  he 
met  Petilla,  the  sister  of  the  Indian  chief  with  whose 
band  he  was  staying  during  the  winter,  he  did  not 
know  whether  to  run  or  settle  down.  He  decided  to 
run.  He  sold  his  traps  to  his  partner  and  was 


preparing  to  leave  when  Petilla  stopped  by.  When 
Pete  told  her  he  was  leaving  she  began  crying  and 
put  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Pete  said  "I  was 
thunder  struck  for  a  little  while."  His  resolve  to 
leave  quickly  turned  into  a  determination  to  stay 
and  marry  the  girl.  When  he  told  her  she  stopped 
crying. 

The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Blackfoot  River.  Pete  was  dressed  in  his  finest 
beaded  buckskin  suit.  Pete  said  that  Petilla  was 
"dressed  up  to  kill,  all  in  buckskin,  and  all  beaded 
up.  She  was  painted  all  kinds  of  colors  in  her  face, 
and  her  long  black  hair  hung  down  on  her  back. " 
The  ceremony  proceeded  with  Pete  and  Petilla 
removing  their  clothes  except  for  breechcloths. 
They  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  chief 
ordered  them  to  jump  in.  "In  we  went,"  Pete  wrote. 
"She  turned  to  the  left  and  swam  out,  and  I  turned 
to  the  right  and  swam  out.  This  settled  it.  We  was 
man  and  wife  according  to  the  Indian  laws  of 
marrying."  The  water  "was  so  cold,"  said  Pete,  "I  did 
not  like  it  very  much,  and  she  was  the  same." 

Petilla  took  charge  of  Pete's  house  and  helped 
him  trap  and  prepare  the  furs  to  be  sold.  Pete  said  she 
was  always  "looking  out  for  me.  I  thought  the  world 
and  all  of  her,  and  so  did  she  of  me. "  Pete  concluded: 
"I  was  a  happy  man  of  18  years  old." 
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Tragedy  Strikes 
Rocky  Mountain  Pete 


In  the  spring  of  1868  Rocky  Mountain  Pete 
left  his  Indian  wife  and  headed  for  Soda 
Springs  to  sell  the  furs  he  had  prepared  during 
the  winter.  His  wife,  Petilla,  joined  her  tribe  in  their 
trek  from  the  Blackfoot  River  to  their  summer 
hunting  grounds.  Pete  promised  to  join  Petilla  in  a 
month  or  two. 

Rocky  Mountain  Pete  sold  his  furs  in  Soda 
Springs  tor  about  four  hundred  dollars.  He  bought 
some  things  for  himself  and  his  wife.  Soon  the 
remainder  of  his  money  was  gone.  He  had  to  find  a 
job.  For  a  while  he  drove  a  mule  team  but  quit  to  go 
to  work  for  a  man  who  supplied  timber  for  railroad 
construction.  His  job  was  to  break  up  log  jams  which 
occurred  frequently  as  the  logs  floated  down  the 
Bear  River.  It  was  dangerous  work  and  he  almost 
drowned  on  one  occasion.  I  decided  to  quit  before  "I 
got  drownded,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  not  ready  to  die 
yet." 

Pete  returned  to  the  Blackfoot  River  but  Petilla 
and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  had  not  returned.  He 
then  rode  to  the  Indian  hunting  area  and  found  his 
wife.  She  was  happy  as  she  did  not  know  if  Pete 
would  return.  "She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  I  was 
not  coming  back,"  Pete  said.  "She  never  told  me  but 
I  could  see  it  by  the  way  she  acted  when  I  came 


back." 

Pete  and  Petilla  stayed  with  the  Indians  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  fall.  They  returned  to  the 
Blackfoot  River  for  the  winter.  In  February,  1869, 
Pete  became  the  father  of  a  boy.  "I  was  proud  you 
bet,"  he  said.  "I  called  him  Pete  after  my  own  name. 
I  thought  more  of  him  than  I  did  of  myself." 

Pete  and  Petilla  were  happy  with  the  baby  and 
life  was  pleasant.  However,  about  ten  weeks  after 
the  baby  was  born  Petilla  became  ill.  Her  sickness 
extended  over  six  weeks.  "I  trusted  and  prayed  to 
God  to  save  her  life,"  Pete  said,  "but  He  did  not  hear 
me.  Petilla  died  and  left  me  to  take  care  of  the 
child." 

"After  Petilla  was  dead  and  gone,"  continued 
Pete,  "there  was  nothing  more  for  me  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  I  wouldn't  have  stayed  there  if  the 
mountains  was  all  gold." 

As  Pete  prepared  to  leave  the  Blackfoot  River 
after  Petilla's  death  he  reluctantly  decided  to  leave 
his  baby  son  in  the  care  of  a  friend  and  his  Indian 
wife.  He  said  that  "I  kissed  my  little  boy  as  long  as  I 
could  then  I  left  for  Virginia  City,  Montana."  He 
never  returned  to  the  Indian  encampment  and 
never  again  saw  his  son. 
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Creating  the  Lemhi  Valley 
Indian  Reservation 


The  President  of  the  United  States,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  signed  a  presidential  order  on 
February  12,  1875,  and  thereby  created  the 
Lemhi  Valley  Indian  Reservation. 

For  several  years  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  tried  to  get  Chief  Tendoy 
and  his  small  band  of  Shoshoni,  Bannock,  and 
Sheepeater  Indians  to  move  to  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  had  been 
appropriated  to  move  the  Indians.  After  the  death  o( 
the  Bannock  Chief,  Taghee,  the  Indian  leadership  of 
Fort  Hall  fractionalized.  Another  attempt  was  made 
to  move  Tendoy  and  his  band  to  Fort  Hall.  Chief 
Tendoy  would  become  the  head  of  the  reservation. 
Chief  Tendoy  refused  to  move  to  Fort  Hall.  Finally, 
in  May,  1874,  the  Indian  Commissioner  ordered 
that  the  Indians  be  moved  to  Fort  Hall.  He  sent 
Agent  Harrison  Fuller  to  see  that  the  order  was 
obeyed.  Agent  Fuller  soon  learned  that  Chief 
Tendoy  and  his  band  absolutely  refused  to  leave  their 
ancestral  home.  Fuller  was  embarrassed  at  his 
inability  to  get  the  Indians  moved. 

A  letter  from  George  L.  Shoup  of  Salmon  to 
John  Hailey,  Idaho's  territorial  delegate  to  the 
national  Congress,  proved  to  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  allowing  the  Indians  to  remain  in  the  Lemhi 
Valley.  Shoup  wrote  that  the  Indians,  under  Chief 
Tendoy,  "had  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites, 
and  that  the  white  settlers  wished  them  to  remain 
there  for  they  acted  as  a  protection  to  the  settlers 
against  other  Indians  who  were  not  good." 

The  information  that  white  settlers  actually 
wanted  a  band  of  Indians  to  remain  in  the  area  was 
certainly  surprising  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  when  Hailey  told  him  o{ 
Shoup's  letter.  In  the  Commissioner's  experience 
most  white  settlers  wanted  the  Indians  moved  as  far 
away  as  possible.  The  Commissioner  granted 
approval  to  create  a  small  reservation  for  Chief 
Tendoy  and  his  band  in  the  Lemhi  Valley. 


Chief  Tendoy 

The  reservation  encompassed  over  100,000 
acres  of  beautiful  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys. 
About  3,000  acres  could  be  cultivated.  There  was 
abundant  water,  timber  and  pasture. 

The  Indians  were  content  with  the  reservation. 
Chief  Tendoy  and  his  followers  continued  to 
provide  protection  for  the  white  settlers  for  several 
years.  The  economy  of  the  Lemhi  and  Salmon  areas 
was  bolstered  by  the  government  money  spent  by 
the  Lemhi  Agency. 

The  Reservation  was  officially  closed  in  June, 
1909,  when  the  Indians  were  moved,  against  their 
will,  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  By  that  time 
Chief  Tendoy's  powerful  voice  had  been  stilled.  He 
had  died  in  the  valley  of  his  ancestors  on  May  10, 
1907. 
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Alex  Cruikshank 
Recovers  His  Horses 


Early  in  August  1877,  the  warring  Nez  Perce 
Indians  were  headed  for  Idaho's  Lemhi 
Valley.  They  were  fleeing  from  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  General  Oliver  O.  Howard.  Their 
route  took  them  through  Horse  Prairie,  Montana 
Territory,  where  they  stole  the  entire  horse  herd  of 
Alex  Cruikshank,  a  local  settler. 

An  incensed  Cruikshank  followed  the  Nez 
Perces  into  the  Lemhi  Valley  hoping  to  recover  his 
horses.  He  heard  of  the  death  of  five  freighters  in 
Birch  Creek  Canyon  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  He 
volunteered  to  scout  their  encampment  and  report 
the  location  and  number  to  Colonel  George  L. 
Shoup  who  headed  the  Salmon  Volunteers.  He 
would  be  accompanied  by  Chief  Tendoy  and  fifteen 
members  of  Tendoy's  band  of  Shoshonis.  He  knew 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Chief  Tendoy  as  he  was 
well-known  as  a  friend  of  the  whiteman. 

Cruikshank  and  the  Shoshonis  traveled  to  the 
head  of  Birch  Creek.  They  arrived  at  a  meadow 
about  dark  and  decided  to  get  some  sleep. 
Cruikshank  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  sound 
of  a  whistle.  Tendoy  and  his  men  were  very  still  as 
they  recognized  the  whistle  as  a  Nez  Perce  signal. 


Soon  another  whistle  was  heard  in  another 
direction.  Cruikshank  decided  they  were 
surrounded  and,  understandably,  was  nervous. 

The  sound  of  running  horses  caused  great 
alarm.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  and  it  sounded  to 
Cruikshank  like  a  thousand  horses  were  running 
toward  him.  As  the  turmoil  increased  Tendoy 
shouted  "heep  run."  Cruikshank  said  that  "we  didn't 
let  the  grass  grow  under  our  feet."  Because  of  the 
darkness  Cruikshank  feared  he  would  be  mistaken 
for  a  Nez  Perce  and  killed  by  one  of  Tendoy's 
Shoshonis.  He  ran  hard  for  quite  a  distance 
Nothing  happened.  As  he  and  Tendoy  collected  the 
rest  of  their  men,  they  found  out  that  the  horses  had 
been  stolen  from  the  Nez  Perce  encampment  by  Jack 
Tendoy,  the  chiefs  son.  The  horses  had  been 
stampeded  through  Cruikshank's  camp.  The  Nez 
Perce  had  not  followed,  being  unable  to  see  if  they 
were  riding  into  an  ambush. 

Jack  Tendoy  had  succeeded  in  stealing  sixty- 
five  horses  from  the  Nez  Perces.  Most  of  the  horses 
stolen  from  Cruikshank  on  Horse  Prairie  were 
among  them.  He  was  glad  to  have  them  back  . . .  and 
glad  he  was  still  alive. 
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The  Nez  Perce  Indians 


and  the 

Battle  of 

Camas  Meadows 


Burial  site  o/  Bugler  Bernard  A.  Broolo 


In  1877,  after  years  of  treaty  making  and 
breaking,  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  were  forced 
onto  the  warpath. 

The  Nez  Perce  tried  to  escape  from  General 
Oliver  O.  Howard  and  his  troops.  Battles  took  place 
in  Whitebird  Canyon  not  far  from  Lewiston,  the  Big 
Hole  Basin  in  Montana,  on  Birch  Creek  near 
Leadore,  and  on  Camas  Meadows  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  present-day  Rexburg. 

Both  the  Nez  Perce  and  General  Howard's 
troops  set  up  camp  on  the  Camas  Meadows.  General 
Howard  named  his  camp  Camp  Callaway,  located 
between  Camas  and  Spring  Creeks.  The  Indians 
were  camped  about  fifteen  miles  away  to  the  east. 

The  Indians  took  the  initiative.  About  3:30  in 
the  morning  of  August  20,  they  sneaked  into  the 
army  camp  and  began  cutting  loose  the  picketed 
horses.  A  sentry  saw  some  of  the  Indians  and 
sounded  an  alarm.  ( lonfusion  reigned.  The  Indians 
were  yelling  and  stampeding  the  horses  they  had  cut 
K  »ose,  along  with  some  two  hundred  mules  that  were 
grazing  on  the  meadow,  bullets  were  flying,  the 
soldiers  were  trying  to  get  dressed,  and  Bugler 
Bernard  Brooks  was  sounding  Boots  and  Saddles. 

I  he  soldiers  finally  got  organized  and  pursued 


the  Indians,  who  had  a  headstart  of  several  miles. 
The  Indians  hid  in  some  lava  rock  pits  and  opened 
fire  on  the  approaching  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were 
forced  to  retreat  and  take  cover.  After  several  hours 
the  Indians  broke  off  the  fighting  in  the  lava  beds 
and  returned  to  their  camp. 

None  of  the  Indians  were  killed  or  badly 
wounded.  Several  soldiers  were  wounded.  Two  were 
to  subsequently  die  from  their  wounds.  Bugler 
Bernard  Brooks  was  killed  at  the  battle  site.  Bugler 
Brooks  was  taken  back  to  Camp  Callaway.  An 
appropriate  military  burial  service  was  read.  His 
comrades  fired  several  farewell  volleys  over  the 
lonely  grave  amongst  the  lava  beds  and  sagebrush. 

The  Nez  Perce  had  escaped  from  General 
Howard  again.  After  their  escape  the  Ne:  Perce 
quartered  through  Yellowstone  Park,  crossed  the 
Missouri  River  at  Cow  Island  and  reached  Bear  Paws 
Mountains  a  few  miles  from  the  Canadian  border 
and  safety.  General  Nelson  Miles  and  the  Fifth 
Infantry,  summoned  by  messenger  from  Fort  Keogh, 
stopped  them.  The  Ne:  Perees  surrendered.  A 
heartbroken  Chief  Joseph  promised  that  "from 
where  the  sun  now  stands,  1  will  fight  no  more 
forever." 
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The  Bannock  Indian  War 


Since  prehistoric  times  the  Bannock  and 
Shoshoni  Indians  had  traveled  each  spring 
to  the  Camas  Prairie  to  harvest  the  camas 
bulb.  It  provided  a  staple  in  their  diet.  Even  after  the 
Camas  Prairie  was  opened  for  white  settlement  in 
1872,  Indian-White  contact  had  not  created  much 
dissention.  However,  the  situation  in  the  spring  of 
1878  would  lead  to  the  Bannock  Indian  War. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  the  Bannock 
Indian  War  of  1878:  excitement  generated  during 
the  Nez  Perce  War  of  the  previous  year;  seemingly 
preferential  treatment  of  the  Shoshoni  Indians  by 
the  Indian  Agents;  and  discontent  with  some  of  the 
white  religious  leaders.  Antipathy  between  the 
Whites  and  Indians  became  more  acute  after  some 
shooting  incidents,  and  the  hanging  of  an  Indian. 
But  the  main  reason  for  the  belligerent  attitude  of 
the  Indians  in  the  spring  of  1878  was,  simply,  they 
were  hungry. 

When  Buffalo  Horn  and  his  Bannock  followers 
reached  the  Camas  Prairie  in  1878,  they  saw  hogs, 
as  well  as  other  livestock,  eating  the  camas.  Buffalo 
Horn's  agitation  was  obvious  to  the  herders.  They 
began  gathering  their  animals  to  leave  when  they 
were  told  to  do  so.  Two  herders  were  to  bear  the 


brunt  of  the  Indian's  anger  when,  a  few  days  after  the 
Indians  arrived  on  the  prairie,  they  were  shot  and 
wounded.  The  Indians  knew  retaliation  would  be 
swift.  Several  bands  left  the  Prairie  for  the  Lemhi  or 
Fort  Hall  Reservations.  Several  joined  Buffalo 
Horn. 

The  war  was  an  exercise  in  futility.  Buffalo 
Horn  was  killed  in  the  first  major  battle.  His 
followers  joined  the  Paiutes  from  the  Malheur 
Reservation  in  Oregon  and  continued  to  fight.  They 
were  pursued  through  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
Oregon  and  defeated  on  July  13th.  Many  of  the 
small  bands  of  Indians  from  Fort  Hall,  who  were 
heading  for  the  buffalo  country  in  Montana  or 
Wyoming,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bannock 
War,  were  hunted  down  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Missouri.  Many  of  these 
noncombatants  were  killed  or  wounded. 

One  result  of  the  Bannock  Indian  War  was  that 
more  stringent  reservation  restrictions  were 
imposed.  Additionally,  tribal  solidarity  was 
disrupted  as  the  population  was  dispersed  and  the 
bands  were  broken  up.  The  most  tragic  result  was 
that  about  two-hundred  Indians  lost  their  lives 
during  the  bloody  fighting  in  the  summer  of  1878. 
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Mt.  McCaleb 


Jesse  McCaleb,  Victim  of  the 
Bannock  Indian  War 

N 


ot  far  from  Mackay  is  a  place  called 
Battle  Ground.  On  August  1 1 ,  1878,  Jesse 
McCaleb  was  killed  there  by  some 
Bannock  Indians. 

Jesse  McCaleb  was  from  Tennessee.  He  had 
fought  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  conspicuous  for 
his  bravery.  When  the  war  ended  he  headed  west  for 
the  gold  diggings  at  Virginia  City,  Montana 
Territory.  In  1867  he  moved  to  Salmon,  Idaho 
Territory.  In  Salmon  he  was  elected  the  first  auditor 
and  recorder  of  Lemhi  County.  Later  he  served  a 
term  as  sheriff  of  the  county.  Jesse  bought  a  ranch  on 
the  Salmon  River,  but  sold  it  to  enter  the 
mercantile  business. 

By  1878  the  settlers  along  the  Salmon  River 
near  Challis  were  concerned  about  Indian  attacks. 
The  Bannock  Indians  had  been  raiding  in  several 
areas  of  southeastern  Idaho.  The  settlers  had 
appealed  to  the  government  for  arms  and 
ammunition.  Jesse  McCaleb  sent  several  wagons  to 
Blackfoot  for  the  weapons  and  other  supplies.  As  the 
wagons  were  headed  for  Challis,  several  settlers 
began  to  worry  about  the  consequences  if  the 
Indians  attacked  the  wagons  and  secured  the  guns 
and  ammunition.  Several  volunteers,  including 
Jesse,  left  Challis  to  meet  the  wagons  and  provide 


protection.  They  met  the  wagons  coming  up  Lost 
River  on  August  10,  1878.  They  made  camp  for  the 
night.  The  guards  spotted  some  Bannock  Indians 
watching  the  camp.  At  daybreak,  August  1 1 ,  the 
Indians  attacked  the  camp.  The  wagons  and  boxes 
of  equipment  had  been  positioned  to  form  a 
barricade.  Several  Indian  attacks  were  repulsed 
during  the  day  and  into  the  night.  During  one  of  the 
attacks  Jesse  McCaleb  was  killed.  Two  men  slipped 
out  of  the  camp  under  cover  o(  darkness.  They 
waded  down  Lost  River  to  Cedar  Creek  and  then  up 
that  stream  for  some  distance  before  striking 
overland  for  Challis.  They  told  the  people  in  Challis 
about  the  Indian  attack.  Several  men  joined  them  to 
go  back  to  fight  the  Indians.  When  they  arrived  the 
fight  was  over.  The  Indians  had  been  forced  to 
withdraw  without  getting  the  guns  or  supplies. 

Jesse  McCaleb  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  Lost  River  and  Salmon  River  area.  He 
was  eulogized  as  having  died  "while  defending  our 
homes  and  property."  A  mountain  near  where  he 
was  killed  was  named  Mt.  McCaleb  to  honor  him. 
One  man  noted  that  Jesse  McCaleb  was  "a  man 
whose  courage  and  manhood  were  as  lofty  as  the 
peak  itself." 
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The  Sheepeater  Indians 


The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Yankee  Fork 
of  the  Salmon  River  in  the  early  1860  s 
signaled  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  several 
small  bands  of  Indians.  The  Indians  had  been 
mountain  dwellers  since  prehistoric  times.  They 
were  known  as  the  Sheepeaters. 

The  Sheepeater  Indians  lived  in  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  Salmon  River  and  its  tributaries. 
They  were  noted  hunters  of  big  game  and  unequaled 
in  their  ability  to  tan  hides.  They  lived  a  peaceful 
life,  very  much  isolated  from  other  Indian  tribes  as 
well  as  white  men.  At  least  they  were  isolated  until 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  creek  beds  of  their 
ancestral  home.  Then  their  peaceful  life  became 
quickly  disrupted.  The  impossibility  of  keeping 
great  numbers  of  gold  seekers  out  of  their  homeland 
became  obvious.  The  Sheepeaters  retreated  deeper 
into  the  mountains,  but  the  advance  of  the  miners 
was  relentless.  Soon  the  Sheepeaters  were  being 
characterized  as  outlaws  and  thieves,  and 
bloodthirsty  marauders.  They  provided  a 
convenient  scapegoat  for  white  outlaws  who  would 
steal  cattle  or  horses  or  murder  isolated  miners  and 
steal  their  gold.  The  Sheepeaters  would  be  blamed. 

The  situation  reached  a  climax  in  1879.  A 


group  of  Chinese  gold  miners  were  found  robbed  and 
murdered  on  Loon  Creek  in  the  mountains  about 
eighty  miles  northeast  of  Boise.  Although  it  was 
widely  suspected  that  white  men  got  the  gold,  the 
Sheepeater  Indians  were  blamed. 

General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  upon  receiving  the 
news  that  the  Sheepeaters  were  blamed  for  the 
murders,  ordered  troops  into  the  mountains.  The 
soldiers  were  harrassed  in  minor  skirmishes.  The 
Indians  set  fire  in  the  path  of  the  advancing  soldiers 
and  successfully  eluded  them.  The  soldiers  looked 
for  the  Indians  all  summer,  but  were  frustrated  in 
their  attempt  to  find  them. 

The  military  adopted  the  tactic  of  simply 
maintaining  pressure  on  the  Sheepeater  Indians 
through  the  fall  so  they  could  not  hunt  and  prepare 
for  the  winter.  The  tactic  proved  successful.  Early  in 
the  winter  of  1879,  about  sixty  of  the  Sheepeaters 
surrendered.  They  were  hungry  and  cold,  and 
probably  would  have  died  if  they  had  not 
surrendered.  The  surrender  brought  the  last  Indian 
war  in  Idaho  to  a  close.  Most  of  the  Sheepeaters 
were  sent  to  the  Lemhi  and  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservations.  Sadly,  over  the  passage  of  years,  the 
unique  culture  of  the  Sheepeaters  has  been  lost. 


Sheepeater  Indians  at  Head  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek 
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Alfred  Hanson: 

Tactful  Blackfoot  Railroad 

Station  Agent 


Alfred  Hanson  was  the  first  permanent 
station  agent  for  the  Utah  &  Northern 
Railroad  at  Blackfoot.  He  arrived  in  1879 
when  Blackfoot  was  a  frontier  town.  He  soon 
discovered  that  to  get  along  with  the  cowboys  who 
frequented  the  town  he  had  to  be  diplomatic  and 
tactful. 

Alfred  Hanson  had  not  been  the  railroad  agent 
in  Blackfoot  very  long  when  he  had  trouble  with  the 
bartender  of  one  of  the  saloons.  The  bartender 
visited  the  station  one  day.  As  he  left  he 
appropriated  an  expensive  pair  of  Alfred's  gloves. 
When  Alfred  discoverd  that  his  gloves  were  missing 
he  guessed  the  identity  of  the  thief.  He,  and  a  friend, 
went  to  the  saloon.  The  bartender  was  out  so  the 
two  men  looked  behind  the  bar  and  found  the  gloves 
and  re-appropriated  them.  When  the  bartender 
found  out  what  had  happened  he  became  angry  and 
threatened  Alfred's  life.  To  carry  out  his  threat  he 
enlisted  the  aid  of  several  cowboys.  Before  any 
action  was  carried  out,  Alfred  left  town  for  a  few 
days.  He  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  get  married. 
But  he  knew  the  problem  would  be  waiting  for  him 
when  he  returned. 

When  Alfred  and  his  new  bride  arrived  back  in 
Blackfoot,  they  were  met  by  the  bartender  and 
several  cowboys  who  intended  to  give  him  trouble. 
As  the  cowboys  entered  the  office,  Alfred  used  all 


the  tact  he  could  muster  to  defuse  the  situation.  The 
cowboys  were  led  by  a  man  named  Dirky.  Alfred 
very  courteously  introduced  his  wife  to  the  cowboys. 
Then,  Alfred  said,  "they  demanded  that  we  sing  for 
them.  This  was  difficult  for  neither  my  wife  nor  I 
could  sing,  but  fortunately,  my  wife's  sister  who 
could  sing  was  visiting  with  us.  Two  railroad  men, 
friends  of  ours,  also  good  singers  happened  to  be  in 
the  office.  These  two,  with  my  sister-in-law 
substituted  beautifully  for  us.  Captivated  by  the 
music,  Dirky  ordered  the  cowboys  to  sing  one.  They 
sang  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home'.  I  believe  I  have 
never  heard  it  more  beautifully  done."  Alfred 
continued  working  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
cowboys.  He  had  bought  a  good  supply  of  whiskey 
and  invited  the  cowboys  to  help  him  celebrate  his 
new  bridegroom  status.  "The  supply,  though 
liberal,"  said  Alfred,  "was  soon  exhausted.  I  then 
told  them  to  go  to  the  saloon  and  have  whatever 
they  like  on  me.  They  were  soon  'stewed-up'  but  I 
had  so  completely  won  them  over  that  they  turned 
on  the  trouble  making  bartender  and  gave  him  just 
one  day  to  get  out  of  town." 

To  see  that  the  bartender  left  town  promptly, 
the  cowboys  and  Alfred  each  donated  to  finance  his 
exit.  He  left  town  and  was  not  heard  from  again. 
Alfred  had  turned  the  tables  on  the  bartender  and 
pacified  the  cowboys  at  the  same  time. 
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Michael  Mooney  Goes  to  the 
Gallows,  December  29,  1882 


About  10  o'clock  Thursday  night,  October 
27,  1881,  two  masked  men  suddenly 
rushed  into  the  waiting  room  of  the  Utah 
&  Northern  Railroad  station  in  Franklin.  They 
surprised  young  Joel  Hinckley,  the  station  agent.  He 
was  ordered  to  raise  his  hands  but  before  he  could 
comply  was  shot  and  killed.  The  murderers  fled  into 
the  night. 

Within  a  few  minutes  Sheriff  W.  H.  Homer 
was  notified  about  the  murder  of  Joel  Hinckley  and 
started  organizing  a  posse.  A  telegram  was  sent  to 
Moses  Thatcher,  the  superintendent  of  the  Utah  & 
Northern  Railroad.  He  announced  a  $1,000  reward 
for  the  capture  of  the  men  responsible  for  the 
murder. 

The  posse  of  about  75  men  began  scouring  the 
countryside  but  could  not  find  the  outlaws.  Word 
was  passed  to  all  the  farmers  and  ranchers  to  watch 
for  strangers.  On  Wednesday,  November  2,  1881, 
two  men  stopped  at  a  ranch  house  near  Soda 
Springs.  The  rancher  was  suspicious  and  asked 
where  they  were  headed.  They  replied  that  they 
were  going  to  Caribou.  The  rancher  said  he  would 
take  them  there,  but  instead  he  drove  them  to  a 
location  not  far  distant  where  Sheriff  Homer  and  the 
posse  were  coincidentally  camped.  The  men  were 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  murder,  although  no  one 


knew  if  they  were  the  right  men. 

The  men  were  taken  before  Justice  William  L. 
Webster  in  Franklin.  They  gave  their  names  as 
Frank  Barnes  and  Michael  Mooney.  Barnes,  much 
to  the  consternation  of  Mooney,  confessed  to  the 
crime  but  said  that  Mooney  instigated  the  whole 
thing  and  had  accidently  killed  Hinckley. 

Barnes  and  Mooney  were  brought  to  trial 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  November  in  Malad, 
the  county  seat  of  Oneida  County.  Mooney  was 
tried  first.  Barnes  testified  that  Mooney  had  killed 
Hinckley.  The  jury  agreed  and  Mooney  was  found 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Barnes  was  tried 
next.  He  pled  guilty  to  murder  in  the  second  degree. 
On  Wednesday,  November  20,  Mooney  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung  on  January  20,  1882.  Barnes 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  the  Territorial 
penitentiary. 

Michael  Mooney  was  reprieved  twice  before  he 
kept  his  appointment  with  the  gallows.  His  attorney 
appealed  the  court  decision  to  the  state  supreme 
court,  but  he  lost  the  appeal.  Another  appeal  was 
denied  by  the  Territorial  Governor,  John  B.  Neil, 
who  refused  to  commute  the  sentence  to  life 
imprisonment.  Mooney  went  to  the  gallows  on 
December  29,  1882.  Justice  on  the  Idaho  frontier 
had  been  satisfied. 
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Frank  Beam,  Pioneer 


BF.  White  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
dusty,  obviously  tired  young  man  astride 
♦  a  gaunted  pinto  horse.  The  young  man 
had  arrived  at  White's  Oneida  Salt  Works  on  Stump 
Creek  one  day  during  the  summer  of  1878.  It  was 
unusual  for  a  white  man  to  be  riding  through  the 
mountains  alone  in  the  summer  of  1878  because  of 
the  tension  created  by  the  Bannock  Indian  War  o( 
that  year. 

Frank  Beam  left  his  Iowa  home  early  in  1878 
and  headed  west.  He  rode  in  a  mule-drawn  wagon  as 
far  as  Fort  Washington,  Wyoming,  then  hired  out  to 
drive  a  freight  wagon  to  South  Pass.  He  then 
followed  the  old,  almost  obscured,  Lander  Trail  over 
the  Continental  Divide.  He  had  not  taken  any  food 
as  he  expected  to  find  settlers  along  the  way.  It  was 
five  days  before  he  chanced  on  B.  F.  White  on 
Stump  Creek,  and  he  was  hungry.  White  asked 
him  where  he  came  from.  Beam  said  he  come  over 
Lander's  pass.  "Lander's  pass!"  said  the  surprised 
White,  "Why,  there  hasn't  been  a  white  man  over 
that  trail  for  12  years.  See  any  Indians?"  "No.  I 
haven't  seen  a  soul  for  five  days,"  responded  Beam. 
White  fed  the  young  man,  then  pointed  him  toward 
Taylor's  Bridge  on  the  Snake  River.  When  Beam 
arrived  there  he  went  to  work  for  the  Anderson 


brothers.  In  1879,  he  worked  for  a  while  on  the  new 
Utah  &  Northern  Railroad. 

In  1879  Beam  filed  on  a  homestead  near 
Lewisville.  The  place  became  known  as  Beam's  Flat. 
In  1882,  he  homesteaded  some  land  in  Jarnigan, 
later  known  as  St.  Leon.  There,  along  with  Casper 
Sauers  and  V.  R.  Jarnigan,  he  built  a  schoolhouse 
out  of  Cottonwood  logs  to  provide  for  the  children  in 
that  rural  community. 

Beam  helped  build  the  Anderson  and 
Progressive  Canal  systems.  Later  he  helped  plan  and 
build  the  Eagle  Rock  and  Willow  Creek  canal 
systems.  In  1901,  he  moved  to  Swan  Valley,  where 
he  lived  with  his  family  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  pioneer  Frank  Beam  met  each  challenge 
head  on.  He  helped  build  civilization  in  the  frontier 
southeast  Idaho.  Years  later,  from  a  position  of 
comfort,  he  would  look  back  on  the  hardships  of  his 
early  years  and  consider  them  as  his  happiest. 
People  pulled  together  for  the  common  good  and  a 
special  community  spirit  was  developed.  He 
regretted  that  that  spirit  seemed  diminished  as  the 
frontier  gave  way  to  modern  life  and  individual 
prosperity  replaced  reliance  on  neighbors. 
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Poole's  Island 
Becomes  Menan 


Flour  Mill,  Menan, 

A  settlement  on  Poole's  Island,  later  called 
Menan,  was  the  setting  for  the  first 
organized  school  in  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley.  Susannah  R.  Poole,  the  daughter  of  John  R. 
Poole  was  the  organizer  and  teacher. 

Susannah  R.  Poole,  nicknamed  Susie,  first 
came  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in  1878  with 
her  father.  He  had  contracted  to  do  some  grading  for 
the  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad.  Susie  was  the  cook 
for  the  grading  crew.  In  the  late  fall,  Susie  went  back 
to  the  family  home  in  Ogden.  Her  father  crossed  the 
Snake  River  to  a  fertile  island  four  miles  wide  by 
twenty-five  miles  long  and  thought  it  was  conducive 
to  settlement.  He  returned  to  Ogden  and  spread  the 
word  about  the  island.  He  returned  in  April,  1879, 
and  planted  some  test  crops  and  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Several  families  located  on  the 
island  in  1879,  including  the  Poole  family.  More 
arrived  in  1880  and  1881. 

In  August,  1881,  in  a  log  cabin  furnished  with 
a  single  desk  and  wooden  benches  around  the  walls, 
Susannah  R.  Poole  called  into  session  the  first 
school  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Most  of  the 
initial  enrollment  consisted  of  her  nine  brothers  and 
sisters.  But  by  spring  the  enrollment  was  22 
students.  Students  could  enter  school  when  it  was 


Idaho,  1905 

most  convenient  so  the  enrollment  could  fluctuate 

considerably  during  the  course  of  the  term.  Susie 

taught  school  until  1885,  when  she  married  B.  G. 

Lawson. 

By  1885  several  changes  had  taken  place  on 
Poole's  Island.  In  1880-81,  a  canal,  about  eight 
miles  long,  was  constructed  to  bring  irrigation  water 
from  the  Snake  River  to  the  settlement.  In 
February,  1883,  a  320  acre  townsite  was  surveyed  by 
Andrew  S.  Anderson  and  named  Cedar  Buttes.  In 
May  of  that  year  sale  of  the  townsite  lots 
commenced.  Late  in  1883,  the  first  private  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  townsite,  and  more  were  added 
in  1884.  In  1884,  Robert  L.  Bybee  planted  the  first 
trees  on  the  townsite:  fifty  apple  and  thirty  plum. 

In  1885,  the  people  living  on  the  Cedar  Buttes 
townsite  petitioned  the  post  office  department  for  a 
post  office.  The  department  granted  the  petition  but 
objected  to  the  name  Cedar  Buttes  because  of  its 
length.  At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  March,  1885,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Menan,  the  Indian  name  for 
the  area,  which  meant  island. 

The  growth  of  Menan  was  slow,  but  to  those 
living  on  the  island  it  was  considered  an  isolated 
paradise.  Perhaps  it  still  is! 
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The  Jardine  and  Ellsworth 
Families:  Pioneer 
Lewisville  Settlers 


In  July,  1882,  Richard  F.  Jardine,  Edmund 
Ellsworth  and  his  son  Seth,  Brigham 
Ellsworth,  and  John  Ellsworth  completed  a 
railroad  grading  contract  near  American  Falls.  They 
decided  to  ride  to  Poole's  Island  and  visit  the 
families  settled  there.  They  were  looking  for  land  to 
homestead  and  thought  they  would  stake  claims  if 
the  area  suited  them. 

When  Richard  F.  Jardine  and  his  companions 
reached  the  Dry  Bed  River,  on  the  way  to  Poole's 
Island  in  the  summer  of  1882,  the  water  was  high. 
They  decided  to  wait  until  morning  to  ford  the  river. 
They  made  camp  and  began  to  prepare  their  supper. 
They  mixed  bread  to  cook  in  their  dutch  oven.  The 
mosquitoes  were  so  thick,  and  the  horses  were  about 
to  stampede  from  being  bitten  so  much,  that  the 
men  decided  to  look  for  a  camp  away  from  the  river. 
They  drove  to  the  area  soon  to  be  known  as  Beam's 
Flat  and  set  up  camp  again.  It  was  late  and  they  were 
tired  so  they  went  to  bed  hungry.  In  the  morning, 
they  were  going  to  cook  the  bread  which  had  been 
mixed  the  night  before,  but  it  was  black  with 
mosquitoes  so  they  threw  it  away. 


The  men  returned  to  the  Dry  Bed,  liked  what 
they  saw  and  filed  on  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  men  then  returned  to  their  homes  in 
West  Weber,  Utah,  sold  their  property,  loaded  their 
families  in  wagons,  and  returned  to  their 
homesteads.  They  arrived  on  August  16,  1882. 
They  immediately  began  cutting  lumber  and 
building  two  log  houses,  which  were  soon 
completed. 

During  the  winter  of  1882-83  the  Jardine  and 
Ellsworth  men  and  boys  cut  firewood  for  the 
families.  They  hauled  the  surplus  to  Eagle  Rock 
where  they  sold  it  for  $2.50  or  $3.00  a  wagon  load. 
Sometimes  the  30  mile  round  trip  was  made  when 
the  temperature  was  far  below  zero.  They  wrapped 
their  feet  in  burlap  bags  to  keep  them  from 
freezing. 

The  Jardine  and  Ellsworth  families  were  the 
original  settlers  in  the  area.  They  were  soon  joined 
by  other  families  and  a  close-knit  pioneer 
community  developed  which  was  named  Lewisville 
in  October,  1883. 
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Public  Education  Comes 
to  Blackf  oot 


About  100  people  resided  in  the  new 
frontier  town  of  Blackfoot  early  in  1880. 
They  decided  that  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  their  children  was  important. 
Soon  three  small  schools  were  opened  in  private 
homes  but  a  public  school  was  needed.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  and  a  committee  was  formed  to 
solicit  subscriptions  to  a  building  fund  to  build  a 
school  house. 

The  committee  to  raise  funds  for  a  school  house 
in  Blackfoot  had  the  support  of  the  community. 
Soon  about  $600  was  subscribed  which  was  enough 
money  to  build  the  building.  Carpenters  went  to 
work,  expecting  their  pay  upon  the  completion  of 
the  project.  The  school  house  was  soon  completed 
and  the  carpenters  asked  for  their  wages.  Many  of 
the  townspeople,  who  had  pledged  money  for  the 
schoolhouse,  now  refused  to  honor  the  pledges.  To 
pay  the  carpenters,  the  building  had  to  be  sold.  It 
was  sold  to  Theodore  Danilson  and  Fred  S.  Stevens, 
partners  in  a  local  business.  Danilson  and  Stevens 
did  not  feel  like  they  should  simply  provide  the 
building  for  a  community  school.  They  leased  it  for 
a  commercial  enterprise  to  realize  a  return  on  their 
investment.  Of  course,  the  community  education 


system  was  right  back  where  it  started  —  only  private 
schools  for  a  select  few  were  available. 

The  situation  prevailed  until  William  E. 
Wheeler,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Blackfoot 
Register  forcefully  placed  the  matter  before  the 
public  on  January  1,  1881.  By  that  date  Blackfoot 
had  grown  to  about  400  people.  Wheeler  pointed 
out  that  about  70  of  that  number  were  children  o( 
school  age.  "Why  are  they  not  attending  school?"  he 
asked.  He  answered  his  own  question  as  only  a 
frontier  newspaper  editor  could:  "It  should  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  every  man  in  Blackfoot,"  he 
wrote,  "to  answer  that  we  have  no  school,  that  we 
have  no  schoolhouse  to  teach  school  in  —  There  is 
certainly  a  criminal  negligence  in  allowing  70 
school  children  to  run  the  streets." 

Editor  Wheeler  cajoled  the  Blackfoot  residents 
for  some  time  about  the  disgrace  of  not  having  a 
school  for  their  youngsters  to  attend.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  Within 
a  few  months  arrangements  were  made  for  a  building 
to  use  as  a  schoolhouse,  a  teacher  was  hired,  and 
public  education  became  a  permanent  part  oi  the 
Blackfoot  community. 
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A  Glimpse  of  Life 
in  Eagle  Rock 


Rebecca  Mitchell,  Sam  Taylor,  Bob 
Anderson,  Jim  McGill,  and  B.  F.  White 
all  lived  in  Eagle  Rock  or  the  surrounding 
area.  Each  person  provides  a  glimpse  of  life  in  Eagle 
Rock  in  the  1870s  and  1880s. 

Rebecca  Mitchell  was  the  first  school  teacher 
in  Eagle  Rock.  She  wanted  her  students  to  have  a 
variety  of  learning  experiences.  One  event  the 
student  always  looked  forward  to  was  the  spring 
nature  study.  The  signal  that  it  was  time  for  the 
annual  nature  study  was  when  word  was  brought  to 
Mrs.  Mitchell  that  the  apple  trees  on  Henry  Kiefer's 
ranch  were  in  blossom.  She  would  then  send  her 
students  to  fetch  the  "men  folks."  The  men  would 
soon  arrive  with  horse  and  buggy,  along  with 
lunches  prepared  by  the  women.  All  the  students 
would  climb  in  the  wagons  and  spend  the  day  in  the 
country  listening  to  Mrs.  Mitchell  teach  about  the 
wonder  of  nature. 

Sam  Taylor  was  the  brother  of  Matt  Taylor  who 
had  built  the  toll  bridge  across  the  Snake  River.  Sam 
imported  100  head  of  purebred  Shorthorn  cattle 
from  Missouri  in  1871,  and  thus  introduced  the  cattle 
business  to  Eagle  Rock.  Sam  spent  his  later  years 
raising  race  horses.  One  of  his  horses,  which  he 
named  Ryland  Todd  Hunter,  was  quite  successful 
and  won  national  attention  for  him  and  for  Eagle 
Rock. 

Bob  Anderson  was  the  Eagle  Rock  postmaster 
in  the  early  1880s.  His  method  of  distributing  the 
mail  was  to  dump  it  all  into  a  large  box.  Anyone  was 


welcome  to  sort  through  the  box  to  see  if  they  had  a 
letter.  A  postal  inspector  objected  to  the  procedure, 
declaring  it  illegal.  Anderson  told  him  that  "If  you 
don't  like  it,  take  it  and  get  out."  In  1885, 
President  Grover  Cleveland  replaced  Anderson 
with  W.  E.  Wheeler.  Wheeler  adopted  a  more 
conventional,  if  less  colorful,  system  of  mail 
distribution. 

A  cowboy  named  Jim  McGill  rode  into  Eagle 
Rock  and  he  was  on  the  prod.  He  couldn't  stir  up  a 
good  fight  so  he  went  down  to  the  railroad  yard  and 

deliberately  broke  out  the  headlamp  of  a  passenger 
engine.  He  amused  himself  for  the  next  several  days 
evading  the  Utah  &.  Northern  officials.  They  finally 
gave  up  the  chase  and  McGill  went  back  to  herding 
cows. 

B.  F.  White  and  Dick  Stump  provided  a 
necessary  commodity  for  Eagle  Rock  and  Montana 
Territory  during  the  1870s.  They  ran  the  salty  water 
from  Stump  Creek,  near  Gray's  Lake,  through  a 
series  of  vats.  The  water  evaporated  and  left  a 
powdered  salt.  The  salt  was  bagged  and  branded 
"Oneida  Salt  Workst"  and  freighted  to  Eagle  Rock 
and  Montana. 

Rebecca  Mitchell,  Sam  Taylor,  Bob 
Anderson,  Jim  McGill,  and  B.  F.  White  were 
individuals  who  affected,  in  varying  degrees,  the  life 
of  Eagle  Rock  residents.  Perhaps  what  they  did  may 
not  have  had  earth-shaking  significance,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  inconsequential,  and  helps  us  better 
understand  life  in  frontier  Eagle  Rock. 
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Rebecca  Mitchell 


The  First  Church  in 
Eagle  Rock 


Despite  the  fact  that  Eagle  Rock  was  a 
frontier  settlement,  it  was  not  without  a 
number  of  pious  citizens.  At  first  there  were 
no  church  buildings,  so  small  groups  met  in  private 
homes  to  worship.  The  first  Sunday  school  was 
organized  by  Rebecca  Mitchell  in  1882  and 
organized  religious  activity  was  underway. 

Rebecca  Mitchell  was  a  Baptist  missionary  who 
taught  the  first  Sunday  school  class  in  Eagle  Rock  on 
June  11,  1882,  in  an  old  frame  building.  The 
attendance  grew  rapidly,  bolstered  by  members  of 
several  Protestant  denominations  who  had  no 
church  of  their  own  to  attend. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  contacted  friends  living  in  the 
east  and  convinced  them  to  finance  a  church  for 
Eagle  Rock.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  with 
eight  members,  and  a  building  program  commenced 
in  August,  1884.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  turning  the  first  shovel  of  dirt  at  the 
groundbreaking.  In  three  months  the  building  was 
completed,  the  first  to  be  erected  for  religious 
purposes  in  Eagle  Rock.  The  building  was  dedicated 
on  November  19,  1884.  On  that  day  three  people 
joined  the  Baptist  Church  by  being  baptized  in  the 
Snake  River.  The  Reverend  M.  T.  Lamb  was  the 
first  pastor  and  the  Reverend  Dwight  W.  Spencer 


assisted  as  general  missionary.  Several  pastors  filled 
the  pulpit  of  the  small  church  over  the  next  few 
years  after  1884-  If  the  church  was  between  pastors 
for  a  few  weeks,  the  members  attended  anyway. 
They  knew  that  they  would  would  hear  a  fine 
sermon  from  Rebecca  Mitchell. 

Sunday,  June  14,  1885,  was  a  memorable  day 
in  Eagle  Rock.  On  that  day  the  mellow  tones  of  a 
church  bell  pealed  out,  calling  the  faithful  to 
worship  at  the  Baptist  Church.  The  bell  could  be 
heard  for  a  considerable  distance  and  evoked 
memories  in  many  of  gentler  times  and  places  they 
had  known  before  they  settled  on  the  frontier.  Now 
the  frontier  experience  seemed  to  fade  as  they 
answered  the  call  of  the  bell. 

Sarah  B.  Crow  was  the  church  organist  for 
about  a  year  after  the  Baptist  Sunday  School  was 
organized  in  1882.  She  played  the  familiar  old 
hymns  on  the  organ  that  Mrs.  Mitchell  had  brought 
from  Illinois.  When  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church 
was  started  in  1883,  Mrs.  Crow,  a  Methodist,  joined 
that  congregation. 

The  leveling  and  gentling  influence  of  religion 
was  felt  early  in  Eagle  Rock's  history.  The  building 
of  churches  was  a  clear  signal  that  Eagle  Rock  was  a 
place  to  settle  down  and  rear  a  God-fearing  family. 
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The  Founding  of  Rigby 


The  area  east  of  Lewisville  was  homesteaded 
in  the  mid- 1880s.  Attempts  were  made  to 
develop  a  village  on  a  surveyed  townsite, 
but  legal  problems  developed. 

Although  Thomas  Beam  had  settled  in  the  area 
now  known  as  Lewisville  in  1878,  it  wasn't  until 
1882  that  settlement  of  the  area  was  started  in 
earnest.  By  October,  1883,  enough  settlers  were  in 
the  area  to  create  a  branch  of  the  Bannock  Ward  of 
the  Cache  Stake  of  Zion  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  William  B.  Preston 
allegedly  named  the  settlement  and  the  branch 
Louisville  after  Louisville,  Kentucky.  More  likely  it 
was  named  Lewisville,  after  Meriwether  Lewis  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

Soon  settlers  were  claiming  homesteads  east  of 
Lewisville.  Another  townsite  was  surveyed  in  1886 
and  given  the  name  Rigby.  In  1885  an  ecclesiastical 
unit  had  been  organized  and  named  for  William  F. 
Rigby,  a  prominent  pioneer  colonizer  and  church 
leader. 

In  1886  the  Rigby  pioneers  began  constructing 
a  building  to  be  used  for  church  and  community 
functions.  The  building  was  started  on  land 
northwest  of  the  townsite  but  was  moved  onto  the 
townsite  when  John  Standard,  who  had  filed  on  a  lot 
in  the  townsite,  sold  the  property  for  $20  to  a  group 


of  individuals.  The  building  was  completed  and 
became  the  first  church,  schoolhouse  and  dance  hall 
in  Rigby.  But  the  pioneers,  not  being  conversant 
with  the  law  governing  townsites  failed  to  legally  file 
on  the  property.  However,  Jack  Robinson  knew  the 
law  and  he  filed  on  the  lot  on  which  the  building 
stood.  The  members  of  the  ward  arrived  for  church 
one  Sunday  morning,  and,  to  their  surprise,  found  the 
furnishings  piled  outside  the  building.  Jack 
Robinson  announced  that  he  had  properly  filed  on 
the  lot  and  the  building  was  his.  To  see  that  his 
position  wasn't  challenged,  he  exhibited  a  six-gun. 
The  settlers  wisely  went  home.  After  consulting 
with  legal  authorities  who  proclaimed  Robinson 
within  his  rights,  the  settlers  offered  to  buy  the  lot 
for  $250.  Robinson  accepted.  The  lesson  had  been 
learned.  The  townsite  lots  were  henceforth  secured 
by  proper  legal  procedure. 

In  1889  a  post  office  was  established  in  Rigby. 
In  1900,  Enock  Grover  and  Arthur  E.  Cordon  drove 
horses  attached  to  a  railroad  rail  through  the  main 
street  to  break  off  the  sagebrush.  By  1903,  about  200 
people  lived  in  Rigby.  Fifty-three  of  them  petitioned 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  right  to 
incorporate  a  village.  Permission  was  granted  in  July 
of  that  year,  and  Rigby  became  official. 
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Salem:  A  Place  of  Peace 


In  October,  1883,  George  H.  B.  Harris  secured 
a  homestead  on  a  tract  of  land  north  of 
the  south  fork  of  the  Teton  River.  The  closest 
settlement  was  Rexburg,  a  tiny  village  a  few  miles 
south.  Harris'  homestead  location  had  little  to 
recommend  it.  But  Harris  was  determined  to  stay, 
and  he,  and  others,  eventually  built  a  lovely 
community. 

Shortly  after  Harris  homesteaded  on 
unsettled,  sage  and  buck  brush  covered  land 
north  of  Rexburg,  James  H.  Wilson  and  H.  P. 
Hansen  also  homesteaded  on  the  tract  of  land.  The 
winter  of  1883-84  was  severe  and  those  settlers 
suffered.  They  had  little  extra  clothing  and  were 
sheltered  in  covered  wagons.  But  deer,  elk  and 
antelope  were  plentiful  and  they  were  able  to  eat  as 
much  as  they  wanted. 

During  the  spring  of  1884  the  settlers  dug  a 
canal  and  watered  small  plots  of  grain.  The  grain 
produced  well.  Soon  more  settlers  arrived.  More 
ground  was  broken  and  grains  and  vegetables  grew 
well  in  the  fertile  soil.  By  the  fall  of  1884,  about  fifty 
settlers  lived  in  the  area. 

On  April  3,  1884,  Harris  had  married  Victoria 


Sandgreen  of  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah.  He  built  a  small 
log  house  so  the  winter  of  1884-85  was  spent  in  more 
comfortable  surroundings  than  the  previous  winter 
had  been. 

In  November,  1884,  an  ecclesiastical  ward  of 
the  LDS  Church  was  created  in  the  area  which 
covered  about  35  square  miles.  The  ward 
encompassed  a  large  area  as  families  were  located 
as  much  as  three  miles  apart.  Harris  was  chosen  as 
the  bishop  with  James  H.  Wilson  and  David  Nelson 
as  counselors.  The  first  church  services  were  held  in 
the  Harris  home,  but  by  the  end  of  December  a 
sixteen  by  twenty  foot  log  church  had  been  built. 
The  church  was  built  on  the  townsite  that  had  been 
platted.  The  name  chosen  for  the  townsite  came 
from  the  Bible.  It  was  named  Salem,  meaning 
peace. 

The  pioneers  of  Salem  were  evidently 
visionary.  The  elements  were  harsh.  The  brush  was 
difficult  to  dig  out.  Rattlesnakes  were  a  menace.  But 
the  ground  was  fertile  and  water  was  available  and  in 
a  few  years  Salem  was  indeed  a  peaceful  oasis  in  a 
sagebrush  covered  plain. 
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The  Settlement  of  Chesterfield 


Chesterfield,  hLik 


Chester  and  Ira  Call  drove  their  small  hand 
of  horses  and  mules  into  the  Portneuf 
Valley  in  1879.  They  were  impressed  by  the 
lush  grass.  The  valley  was  sparsely  settled  by  a  few 
cattlemen  who  had  already  found  the  excellent 
pasturage.  Chester  and  Ira  returned  to  Bountiful, 
Utah,  and  told  their  family  and  friends  about  the 
beautiful  land  along  the  Portneuf  River. 

Because  of  the  recommendation  of  Chester  and 
Ira  Call,  several  Utah  families  traveled  to  Idaho's 
Portneuf  Valley  to  settle.  In  November,  1883,  this 
little  group  of  Mormon  pioneers  were  organized  into 


a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  under  the  direction  of  William  B.  Preston  of 
Logan,  president  of  the  Cache  Valley  Stake  of  Zion. 
Judson  A.  Tolman  was  sustained  as  Presiding 
Elder. 

William  B.  Preston  organized  a  townsite  in  the 
valley.  As  he  looked  over  the  valley  from  the  top  of 
a  little  hill  where  the  church  was  to  be  built,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  similarity  of  the  countryside  to  a 
valley  in  England  named  Chesterfield. 
Consequently,  he  named  the  townsite  Chesterfield. 
The  settlers  thought  it  an  appropriate  name,  not 
because  of  any  similarity  to  Chesterfield,  England, 
but  because  it  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  pioneer 
Chester  Call. 

Chesterfield  was  a  typical  close-knit  pioneer 
community.  Dances  were  held  and  were  well 
attended,  even  in  the  cold,  snowy  winter  months. 
Midwives  helped  deliver  babies,  riding  in  carriages 
or  horseback  to  be  of  service.  For  burials  the  ladies 
of  the  Relief  Society  would  cover  the  locally-made 
pine  caskets  with  brocade,  outing  flannel,  or  other 
material.  Celebrations  were  held  on  July  4th  and 
24th,  honoring  traditional  freedoms  and  pioneer 
ancestors.  A  community  Christmas  tree  was 
bedecked  with  presents  for  Santa  to  distribute. 

The  completion  of  a  beautiful  red  brick  chapel 
on  a  prominent  hilltop  was  the  crowning 
achievement  for  those  faithful  pioneers.  The  LDS 
chapel  in  Chesterfield  was  dedicated  on  August 
23,  1892.  For  many  years  it  served  the  religious 
needs  of  the  community.  Today  it  is  a  museum 
operated  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers.  It 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  beauty  and  is  a 
gem  on  the  hilltop.  The  lovely  chapel  is  a 
monument  to  the  Chesterfield  pioneers,  many  ol 
whom  are  buried  in  the  peaceful  cemetery  a  short 
distance  away. 
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Thomas  E*  Bassett: 
Rexburg  Pioneer 


Thomas  E.  Bassett 

Thomas  Edwards  Bassett  was  twenty-one 
years  old  when  he  joined  pioneers  from 
Cache  Valley  and  traveled  to  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley.  The  year  was  1883,  and  the 
new  community  of  Rexburg  was  only  a  few  weeks 
old.  Bassett  was  to  become  one  of  the  influential 
men  of  the  community  through  the  next  four 
decades. 

Shortly  after  Thomas  E.  Bassett  arrived  in 
Rexburg  in  1883,  he  filed  on  a  160  acre  tract  of  land, 
under  the  Homestead  Act,  near  present  Sugar  City. 
He  was  never  a  successful  farmer,  although  he 
proved  up  on  his  homestead. 

When  the  Bannock  Stake  was  organized  in 
Rexburg  early  in  1884,  Bassett  was  appointed  the 
first  stake  clerk,  as  well  as  tithing  clerk.  He  had 
other  "firsts"  to  his  credit.  He  was  the  first  school 


teacher  in  the  school  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
present-day  Ricks  College.  He  was  the  first 
postmaster  of  Rexburg.  When  Fremont  County  was 
organized  in  1893,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Senator  by  Governor  William  J.  McConnell. 

In  January,  1902,  Bassett  was  sustained  as 
president  of  the  Fremont  Stake.  Along  with  his 
ecclesiastical  duties,  he  was  also  appointed  president 
of  the  newly  formed  academy  district.  The  district 
encompassed  the  Fremont,  Bingham  and  Teton 
stakes. 

The  Academy  in  Rexburg  had  been  established 
in  1888  as  the  Bannock  Stake  Academy.  It  was 
called  the  Fremont  Stake  Academy  in  January, 
1902,  but  with  the  additions  of  the  Bingham  and 
Teton  stakes  to  the  academy  district,  the  name  no 
longer  was  applicable.  One  of  the  first  duties  of 
Bassett,  as  the  new  academy  district  president,  was 
to  preside  at  a  meeting  renaming  the  academy.  A 
motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  new  name  be 
"Smith  Academy,"  honoring  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.  and  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  That 
name  lasted  until  March  5,  1902,  when  a  letter  from 
the  First  Presidency  was  read  to  the  board.  The  letter 
included  a  recommendation  that  the  name  be 
changed  again. 

Smith  Academy  became  Ricks  Academy, 
honoring  the  pioneer  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  in  March, 
1902.  Thomas  E.  Bassett  was  now  the  president  of 
the  board  of  Ricks  Academy.  He  served  the 
Academy  well  over  the  next  several  years,  with  both 
material  resources  and  executive  leadership. 

Bassett  was  respected  for  his  unselfish 
ecclesiastical,  secular  and  political  contribution  to 
the  development  of  Rexburg.  Certainly  the 
contribution  was  substantial. 
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Thomas  E*  Ricks 
Learns  a  Lesson 


The  first  winter  after  the  founding  of 
Rexburg,  the  winter  of  1883-1884,  was 
harsh.  During  the  winter  the  few  settlers 
made  an  awful  discovery.  They  had  run  out  of 
matches.  It  was  a  serious  situation,  and  one  that 
called  for  quick  action. 

John  Adams'  place  at  Market  Lake  was  the 
nearest  place  to  Rexburg  where  matches  could 
possibly  be  obtained.  Thomas  E.  Ricks  was  chosen 
at  a  meeting  to  go  to  Adams  and  see  if  he  could  buy 
a  box  of  matches.  It  was  cold  and  snow  was  deep  but 
Ricks  managed  to  get  to  Adams'  place.  He  asked  if 
he  could  buy  a  box  of  matches.  Adams  took  a  box 
from  the  shelf.  "How  much?"  asked  Ricks.  "Two 
bits,"  was  the  reply.  Ricks  commented  that  the  price 
seemed  high  as  matches  could  be  purchased  in  Utah 
for  ten  cents  a  box.  This  incensed  Adams  who  put 
the  matches  back  on  the  shelf  and  said  to  Ricks  to  go 
to  Utah,  then,  and  get  some.  Ricks  could  see  that  he 
had  made  a  big  mistake.  He  offered  the  quarter,  then 
a  half  dollar  and  finally  a  dollar  for  the  box,  but 
Adams  felt  insulted  and  he  wouldn't  sell  the 
matches  for  a  dollar  each,  and  all  the  pleading  by 
Ricks  would  not  change  his  mind. 

Ricks  decided  he  had  better  head  for  Eagle 
Rock,  eighteen  miles  away,  to  get  some  matches.  He 
had  to  pay  a  dollar  to  cross  the  toll  bridge  outside 
Eagle  Rock.  He  spent  the  night  in  a  stable  with  his 
horse  and  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
privilege.  Breakfast  cost  him  another  fifty  cents.  But 
he  got  some  matches  then  headed  for  Rexburg  in 
bitter  cold  weather.  To  get  to  Rexburg  he  had  to  ford 


Thomas  E.  Ricks 

Willow  Creek,  the  Dry  Bed,  the  south  fork  of  the 
Snake  and  the  Bannock  Jim  and  Texas  Sloughs. 
Then  he  had  to  cross  eight  miles  of  snow  and 
sagebrush  covered  plain.  But  he  finally  arrived  safely 
in  the  settlement. 

Thomas  E.  Ricks  had  kept  the  box  of  matches 
dry  and  they  were  divided  among  the  families  who 
were  careful  to  see  that  their  fire  didn't  go  out  for  the 
rest  of  that  winter  of  1883-1884-  As  for  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  he  had  learned  a  valuable  and  expensive 
lesson:  When  a  commodity  is  scarce  don't  complain 
about  the  cost.  The  ultimate  cost  of  those  matches 
was  $4.00  plus  the  trip. 
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'Tex'  and 
£  'Johnson' 


of  Tex  and  Johnson  near  American  Falls,  Idaho,  1 882 


Two  bad  characters,  known  only  as  "Tex" 
and  "Johnson",  made  a  nuisance  of 
themselves  around  the  frontier  town  of 
American  Falls  in  the  early  1880s.  They  misjudged 
the  sentiment  of  the  local  people  concerning  law 
and  order  and  were  invited  to  a  neck-tie  party. 
Actually  it  was  more  a  demand  that  an  invitation. 

In  the  early  1880s  the  population  of  American 
Falls  was  like  that  of  most  frontier  towns. 
Plainsmen,  mountainmen,  wild  westerners, 
civilized  easterners,  and  some  foreigners,  lived 
there.  They  worked  as  railroaders,  businessmen, 
cattlemen,  and  gamblers.  They  were  the  usual 
assortment  of  the  good,  the  bad  and  the  indifferent. 
Two  of  the  worst  characters  were  Tex  and 
Johnson. 

One  night  two  Chinese  men  were  murdered. 
Because  of  the  reputation  of  Tex  and  Johnson  they 
were  the  chief  suspects.  No  proof  could  be  found 
implicating  the  two  men  so  they  were  not  arrested. 
They  were  ordered,  however,  to  get  out  of  town. 
They  complied  with  the  order.  But  in  a  show  of 


bravado  they  returned  to  town  the  next  day.  This 
proved  to  be  a  big  mistake.  A  reporter  for  the 
American  Falls  Advertiser  succinctly  chronicled  the 
events  which  followed:  "The  law  and  order  element 
immediately  organized  a  neck  tie  party,  with  Tex 
and  Johnson  as  chief  guests.  With  a  grim  brevity  the 
two  men  were  taken  to  the  river,  ropes  thrown  over 
the  [new  span  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad 
bridgel,  and  with  a  short  wait  for  the  usual  last 
words,  they  were  hurried  into  eternity.  Their  bodies 
swung  back  and  forth,  suspended  from  the  bridge, 
the  falls  roaring  and  splashing  beneath  them,  and 
the  spray  shooting  up  into  the  air,  wetting  their  high 
heeled  boots  and  leather  chaps."  The  two  men  were 
buried  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Snake  River. 

Tex  and  Johnson  made  a  mistake  returning  to 
American  Falls  after  being  ordered  to  leave.  It  was 
a  mistake  they  would  not  make  again.  Their  hanging 
was  an  example  to  anyone  else  whom  the  law  and 
order  group  told  to  leave  town.  They  had  better  stay 
gone! 
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Cowboy  Pranks  in 
American  Falls 


Oregon  Shortline  Freight  Westbound  out  of  American  Falls. 


In  the  early  1880s  American  Falls  was  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  log  houses.  A  large 
one-story  log  house  served  as  a  hotel,  operated 
by  W.  T.  Oliver  and  his  wife.  The  only  other 
building  of  any  size  was  the  new  railroad  station  built 
beside  the  recently  completed  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad.  But,  despite  its  small  size,  American  Falls 
was  the  center  of  activities  for  all  the  cowboys, 
sheepherders  and  settlers  of  the  vicinity.  The 
cowboys  delighted  in  playing  pranks  when  they 
came  to  town. 

When  the  cowboys  would  ride  into  American 
Falls,  they  were  anxious  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
their  daily  activities.  They  engaged  in  improvised 
horse  races  down  the  main  street  in  town,  played 
poker  for  hours,  and  engaged  in  extensive  drinking 
bouts.  Often  fights  started  in  the  saloon  which  were 
joined  enthusiastically  by  all  the  handy  cowboys. 
Occasionally,  guns  or  knives  would  be  used  to  settle 
a  personal  quarrel.  Groups  of  cowboys  enjoyed  wild 
rides  through  the  town  shouting  and  shooting. 
Oscar  Sonnenkalb,  a  pioneer  Idaho  surveyor 
described  the  activities  of  the  cowboys  in  American 
Falls.  He  said  that  "A  good  many  of  these  feats 


seemed  to  be  considered  by  the  natives  at  least  as 
quite  harmless,  and  in  fact  were  mostly  mere  pranks 
of  whiskey  loaded  rowdies,  but  for  the  outsider  and 
the  eastern  traveller  these  wild  tournaments  seemed 
to  be  considered  to  be  quite  serious  affairs." 

On  one  occasion  the  cowboys  had  fun  at  the 
expense  of  a  salesman  who  had  stopped  in  American 
Falls.  He  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  the 
railroad  station  when  some  cowboys  started 
shooting  into  the  platform.  The  salesman  evidently 
thought  they  were  shooting  at  him.  He  quickly  ran 
inside  the  station  and  would  not  come  out  until  the 
next  train  arrived.  He  then  left  American  Falls, 
probably  relieved  to  be  alive.  Of  course  the  cowboys 
meant  no  harm  but  must  have  had  a  good  laugh  at 
the  result  of  their  prank. 

Cowboy  pranks  were  certainly  not  unique  to 
American  Falls.  Every  small  town  the  cowboys 
frequented  was  subjected  to  their  exuberance.  If  by 
chance  a  city  slicker  was  in  town,  the  fun  for  the 
cowboy  was  increased.  The  frontier  towns  of 
Southern  Idaho  were  often  exciting  places  to  be 
because  o(  the  pranks  of  the  cowboys. 
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A  Band  Plays 


*<'•* 


in 


American  Falls 


A  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  railroad  station 
in  American  Falls  that  December  day  in 
1883.  Several  officials  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railroad  were  on  the  train  that  pulled  in.  Also 
on  the  train  was  a  brass  band  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  When  the  train  stopped  the  band  members 
prepared  their  instruments  to  give  a  short  concert. 
As  it  turned  out,  they  entertained  the  local 
population  more  than  they  wanted  to. 

The  arrival  of  the  special  train  in  American 
Falls  on  December  14,  1883,  had  been  well 
advertised.  American  Falls  was  the  center  of  cattle 
operations  for  a  large  area  and  many  cowboys  had 
ridden  long  distances  to  hear  the  band  perform.  It 
must  have  been  exciting  for  the  band  members  to 
perform  for  a  group  of  exuberant  cowboys.  As  they 
would  conclude  a  number,  the  cowboys  would 
loudly  voice  their  approval  and  fire  their  guns  into 
the  air.  After  playing  a  few  numbers,  the  band 
members  started  to  put  away  their  instruments  so  the 
train  could  leave  on  schedule.  Much  to  their 
consternation,  the  cowboys  demanded  more  music. 
The  bandmaster  objected  to  the  demands  of  the 
cowboys.  Whereupon  the  cowboys  commenced 
shooting  close  to  the  feet  of  the  musicians.  This 


rapidly  convinced  the  band  master  and  his  band 
members  that  playing  some  more  songs  was  not  a  bad 
idea  after  all. 

A  United  States  Marshall,  Fred  T.  Dubois, 
happened  to  be  in  American  Falls.  He  was 
approached  by  the  irate  Oregon  Short  Line  officials 
who  demanded  he  stop  the  performance.  The 
marshall  refused.  "I  was  enjoying  the  music  as  much 
as  the  cowboys  themselves,"  he  said.  Furthermore, 
Marshall  Dubois  suggested  that  the  officials  "invite 
the  cowboys  in,  give  them  a  few  drinks  and  some 
sandwiches  and  everything  would  be  lovely."  The 
officials  did  as  the  marshall  suggested.  This  mollified 
the  cowboys.  When  they  left  a  short  time  later  they 
"gave  three  times  three  cheers,  shot  off  many 
bullets,  and  wished  the  Short  Line  all  success." 

When  word  reached  the  editor  of  the  Idaho  Tri- 
Weekly  Statesman  in  Boise  about  the  incident  in 
American  Falls  he  denounced  the  "lawless  band  o{ 
cow-boys."  Furthermore,  said  the  editor,  "If  these 
men  are  left  to  do  as  they  please  it  may  not  be  long 
before  they  will  be  stopping  trains  and  levying 
contributions  in  something  more  substantial  and 
permanent  than  the  music  of  brass  bands."  This,  of 
course,  never  occurred. 
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Frank  and  Jesse  Cleverly 

in  Shelton 


When  the  Cleverly  brothers,  Frank  and 
Jesse,  filed  on  a  tract  of  land  in  1884, 
under  the  Homestead  Act  they  only  had 
one  neighbor.  That  was  Orville  Buck  who  had 
already  been  there  several  years.  Soon  other  families 
took  out  homesteads.  Among  them  were  the 
Newmans,  Burtenshaws,  Johnsons,  Egans,  Lovells, 
and  the  Shelton-Howards. 

After  Frank  and  Jesse  Cleverly  filed  their 
homestead  claims  in  1884,  they  moved  to  Eagle 
Rock.  They  worked  on  the  Utah  &  Northern 
Railroad  for  two  years.  Because  they  hadn't  proved 
up  sufficiently  on  the  homestead,  their  claim  to  the 
land  was  threatened.  They  moved  back  to  the 
homestead  and  planted  a  timber  lot  to  assure  their 
right  to  the  land. 

Jesse  Cleverly  had  been  appointed  the 
presiding  elder  of  the  L.D.S.  Church  for  the 
homesteaded  area  in  1884.  This  position  was 
changed  in  1885  when  a  ward  was  organized.  John 
Shelton-Howard  became  the  bishop  of  the  new 
ward,  a  position  he  held  for  36  years.  The  ward  was 
called  Shelton  in  honor  of  the  Shelton-Howard 


family.  Jesse  Cleverly  and  Edmund  Lowell  were  the 
bishop's  counselors. 

The  sagebrush  in  the  Shelton  area  was 
especially  large  and  tough.  Ordinary  methods  of 
grubbing  it  out  didn't  work  very  well.  Jesse  went  to 
visit  the  man  who  had  been  his  foreman  when  he 
had  worked  on  the  railroad,  and  asked  him  for  a 
length  of  rail  to  be  used  to  grub  out  the  sagebrush. 
The  foreman  agreed  that  it  was  worth  a  try,  and 
supplied  the  rail.  The  rail  was  long  and  heavy  and  it 
took  good  horses  to  pull  it,  but  it  proved  to  be  just 
the  thing  to  grub  the  troublesome  sagebrush.  The 
use  of  the  rail  was  a  novel  idea  and  soon  everyone  in 
the  community  wanted  to  use  it.  It  became 
community  property.  For  years  farmers  used  it  to 
clear  their  land.  When  roads  were  being  built  in  the 
area,  someone  always  used  the  rail. 

The  Cleverly  brothers  helped  build  the 
Progressive,  Farmer's  Friend  and  Enterprize  canals. 
They  were  involved  in  all  phases  of  the  development 
of  the  Shelton  community,  and  helped  change  it 
from  a  sagebrush  covered  area  into  beautifully 
cultivated,  irrigated  farms. 
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A  Frontier  Parson  Comes 
to  the  Big  Lost  Country 


When  Matt  Boyle  died  in  the  Big  Lost 
Country  in  the  mid- 1880s,  a  call  went 
out  for  a  parson  to  come  to  the  area  to 
preach  a  funeral  sermon,  and  perhaps  settle  down. 
The  anticipated  arrival  of  the  parson  created  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  in  the  Big  Lost  Country. 

When  the  cowboys  on  the  Big  Lost  heard  that 
a  parson  was  soon  due  to  arrive  in  the  country,  they 
threatened  that  no  preacher  would  be  allowed  to 
stay  on  the  Big  Lost.  Two  local  ladies,  fearful  that 
the  cowboys  would  chase  out  the  new  parson, 
decided  on  a  ruse  to  convince  the  cowboys  not  to 
carry  out  their  threats.  The  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Tom 
Ferguson  and  Mrs.  George  Ferris,  invited  several  of 
the  cowboys  to  dinner.  As  the  cowboys  were 
working  their  way  through  a  delicious  chicken 
dinner  the  ladies  decided  the  right  atmosphere  was 
set  to  ask  the  cowboys  why  they  did  not  want  a 
preacher  staying  on  the  Big  Lost.  One  of  the 
cowboys,  speaking  for  the  rest,  responded  that  they 
did  not  "want  no  guy  wearing  a  plug  hat  and  swallow 
tails  to  tell  them  where  to  get  off  at." 


After  the  dinner  was  completed  the  ladies 
talked  the  cowboys  into  singing  some  of  the  familiar 
old  hymns.  For  more  than  two  hours  the  cowboys 
joined  the  ladies  in  singing.  By  the  time  the  evening 
was  over,  the  hearts  of  the  cowboys  had  been 
softened  to  the  extent  that  they  promised  not  to 
threaten  the  new  parson.  They  also  agreed  to 
restrain  their  friends,  at  least  until  they  could  size  up 
the  new  man. 

A  big  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  Ferris' 
store  in  Old  Arco  as  the  stagecoach  arrived.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  to  see  what  the  first 
preacher  on  the  Big  Lost  would  be  like. 

The  stagecoach  came  to  a  stop.  The  large 
crowd  that  had  gathered  watched  with  great 
interest  as  the  door  opened.  An  old  man  stepped 
down  from  the  stage.  He  was  wearing  a  slouch 
hat  and  a  long  greasy  coat.  Here  was  no  "holier 
than  thou"  preacher.  He  was  a  typical  frontier 
parson  and  the  Big  Lost  took  him  gratefully  to  its 
heart. 
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The 

Arco-Houston 

Stagecoach 

Robbery 


The  Arco-Houston  to  Salt  Lake  City 
stagecoach  was  supposed  to  be  carrying 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold 
bullion.  At  least  that  was  what  the  robbers 
thought. 

Lou  Washburn  was  driving  the  stagecoach  that 
evening  in  August  1885.  He  had  left  Houston,  near 
present-day  Mackay,  and  was  headed  for  Arco.  He 
was  carrying  four  passengers  and  a  strongbox.  A 
rumor  had  circulated  that  a  shipment  of  gold  bullion 
was  being  sent  by  stagecoach  from  the  General 
Custer  mine  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  rumor  was 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  robbery  of  the 
stage. 

Washburn  kept  the  stagecoach  moving  along 
toward  the  town  of  Old  Arco.  He  had  a  schedule  to 
meet.  He  was,  however,  delayed.  A  few  miles  west 
of  Old  Arco  two  men  rode  out  of  the  brush  beside 
the  road.  One  man  held  a  shotgun,  the  other  had  a 
pistol.  Washburn  brought  the  stage  to  a  stop.  He  was 
ordered  to  throw  the  strongbox  to  the  ground.  As  he 
started  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  outlaw  with 
the  shotgun  pulled  the  trigger,  probably  accidently. 
Washburn  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  pretended 
that  he  was  not  badly  hurt,  to  reassure  the 
passengers.  The  outlaws  retrieved  the  strongbox, 
which  Washburn  had  thrown  down,  and  rode  away. 
None  of  the  passengers  were  hurt  or  robbed.  The 
robbers  probably  thought  they  had  all  the  riches 
they  could  carry  in  the  strongbox  and  did  not  waste 


time  robbing  the  passengers.  Washburn  continued 
on  to  Old  Arco.  When  the  stage  arrived  the  extent 
of  his  wounds  became  evident  as  he  had  suffered  a 
substantial  loss  of  blood  and  was  severely  weakened. 
He  had  to  be  carried  to  a  close-by  house  and  treated. 
He  had  acted  very  courageously. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  robbery  an 
investigator  for  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company 
arrived  in  Arco.  He  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  robbery. 
A  short  distance  away  he  found  the  strongbox.  The 
money,  of  course,  was  gone.  The  robbers  had 
apparently  left  the  area.  However,  they  were 
undoubtedly  disappointed  in  the  result  of  their 
robbery.  The  gold  bullion  from  the  General  Custer 
mine  had  not  arrived  in  Houston  in  time  to  be 
placed  on  the  stagecoach.  When  the  robbers  opened 
the  strongbox  all  they  found  was  $120  in  currency. 

About  one  month  after  the  robbery  of  the 
Arco-Houston  stagecoach,  word  was  received  in 
Arco  that  two  men  had  confessed  to  the  robbery. 
The  men  had  been  arrested  in  Montana.  They  were 
returned  to  Eagle  Rock  and  were  charged  with  horse 
stealing.  Their  names  were  S.  M.  Chambers, 
commonly  known  as  "Red,"  and  W.  K.  Kigder, 
known  as  "Roxey".  They  had  both  been  well- 
known  around  Blackfoot  and  Eagle  Rock  where  they 
had  been  employed  in  various  jobs.  Their  attempts 
to  make  money  fast  by  robbery  ended  in  the  Eagle 
Rock  jail. 
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The  Sacrifice  of 
Medley  Hughes 


John  Clifford  was  a  rancher  on  a  tributary  of 
the  middle  fork  of  the  Salmon  River  in  1886. 
In  his  employ  was  a  young  black  man  named 
Medley  Hughes.  Med,  as  his  friends  called  him,  did 
the  cooking  and  helped  around  the  ranch.  Clifford  had 
reason  to  be  very  grateful  for  his  young  employee. 

Clifford  was  awakened  during  the  night  of 
October  9,  1886,  by  a  sound  from  the  direction  of 
the  barn.  It  had  sounded  like  a  muffled  cry.  He 
listened  carefully  for  several  minutes  and  decided  it 
had  been  his  imagination.  He  had  just  settled  down 
again  in  his  bunk  when  he  heard  a  loud  noise  from 
the  barn.  He  quickly  armed  himself  and  took  a 
lantern  to  investigate.  He  found  his  hired  hand 
securely  bound  and  gagged  lying  near  the  barn  door. 
He  quickly  aided  the  man,  then  listened  to  his  story. 
Med  had  bedded  down  in  the  barn.  He  was 
awakened  by  a  horse  kicking  the  stall.  He  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  horse  and  saw  three  men  untying 
the  two  Clydesdale  mares.  He  tried  to  get  to  an  old 
muzzle-loading  shotgun  by  the  door  when  the  men 
saw  him  and  knocked  him  down.  He  hollered  once 
before  being  tied  and  gagged.  After  the  men  left 
with  the  horses,  he  managed  to  crawl  to  the  door 
and  kick  the  side  of  the  barn  and  got  the  attention 


of  Clifford. 

Clifford  and  Med  secured  some  horses  from  a 
neighbor  named  Boswell  who  accompanied  them  as 
they  trailed  the  rustlers.  About  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  saw  some  smoke  coming  from  the  trees 
near  Hot  Lake.  They  left  their  horses  and  crept 
stealthily  to  within  several  yards  of  the  fire.  They 
saw  the  Clydesdale's  but  only  two  of  the  three  men. 
They  decided  to  capture  the  two  rather  than  worry 
about  where  the  third  man  was.  They  covered  the 
two  men  and  ordered  them  to  get  their  hands  in  the 
air.  The  men  immediately  complied.  The  men  were 
then  tightly  bound. 

Clifford,  Boswell  and  Med  decided  to  look  for 
the  third  rustler  now  that  the  other  two  had  been 
secured.  Med  saw  the  man  standing  behind  a  tree 
pointing  his  revolver  at  Clifford.  Shouting,  Med 
jumped  between  Clifford  and  the  man  just  as  the 
shot  was  fired.  Med  took  in  his  heart  the  shot 
intended  for  Clifford,  and  died  instantly.  Boswell 
shot  the  thief. 

When  Clifford  realized  what  had  happened  his 
grief  was  uncontrollable.  Med  had  sacrificed  his  life 
for  his  friend. 
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Ephraim  Kelly  Taylor,  Pioneer 


It  is  a  long  way  from  Texas  to  Idaho.  But  to 
Ephraim  Kelly  Taylor  and  his  wife, 
Samantha  Jane  Hutchinson,  distance  was  not 
a  consideration.  Those  hardy  pioneers  came  to 
Idaho  Territory  in  1887  in  a  covered  wagon 
intending  to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Ephraim  Kelly  Taylor  is  a  good  example  of  the 
type  of  pioneer  who  was  attracted  to  Idaho 
Territory.  He  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
1847.  In  1855,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Palo 
Pinto  County,  Texas.  There  he  grew  up  amid  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  southwestern  frontier.  The 
Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861,  and  Taylor,  only  a 
teenager,  volunteered.  He  served  as  a  scout  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  Texas  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  After  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business, 
driving  the  tough  Texas  longhorn  steers  over  the 
famous  Chisholm  Trail  to  Kansas.  He  was  familiar 
with  Dodge  City  and  other  frontier  Kansas  cow 
towns  and  those  who  made  reputations  as 
gunfighters  and  lawmen. 

Taylor  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Texas  bar.  He  served  as  a  district  attorney  and 
county  judge  in  Palo  Pinto  County. 

In  1887,  Taylor  and  his  wife  and  children,  left 
Texas  in  a  covered  wagon  bound  for  Idaho 
Territory.  It  took  four  months  to  complete  the 
journey  to  Boise,  the  bustling  territorial  capital. 
Upon  reaching  Idaho,  Taylor  began  another 
occupation.  He  became  an  evangelist  for  the 
( christian  Church.  He  established  fourteen 
churches  in  Oregon  and  Idaho.  He  stayed  only  long 
enough  in  each  location  to  see  that  the  church  was 
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Empraim  Kelly  Taylor 

functioning  well. 

Taylor  next  turned  to  contracting  and  farming. 
The  latter  occupation  finally  brought  him  and  his 
family  to  the  Little  Lost  River  Valley.  There  he 
homesteaded  a  piece  of  ground  for  several  years. 

On  Sunday,  February  1,  1931,  the  stirring 
sound  of  a  bugle  was  heard  as  the  bugler  of  the 
Grover  Williams  Post  of  the  American  Legion  in 
Arco  sounded  taps.  Ephraim  Kelly  Taylor,  Civil 
War  veteran,  cattleman,  lawyer,  evangelist, 
contractor  and  homesteader  was  laid  to  rest  with  full 
military  honors  in  the  Arco  cemetery. 

Fortunately,  many  like  Taylor  and  his  wife 
came  to  Idaho  Territory.  Those  pioneers  were 
rugged,  courageous,  and  often  visionary,  and  helped 
build  this  great  commonwealth. 
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Dan  Clyne's  Livery  Stable 


Dan  Clyne  was  the  first  town  marshal  of  Idaho 
Falls.  He  was  also  the  town  pound  master 
and  served  on  the  city  council  for  ten  years. 
He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Bingham  County  in  1898 
and  served  a  two-year  term.  Despite  his  civic  duties, 
Dan  Clyne  was  best  known  for  his  livery  stable 
business. 

Clyne  arrived  in  Eagle  Rock  in  1887.  He 
operated  a  transfer  wagon  for  a  year,  then  worked  on 
canal  construction  for  two  years.  By  1890  he  had 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground  and 
erect  a  feed  barn  and  livery  stable. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  driving  to  Idaho  Falls, 
some  from  100  miles  away,  camped  at  Clyne's  feed 
barn.  Usually  the  whole  family  accompanied  the 
men  and  brought  wagons  and  buggies  to  take  home 
enough  supplies  to  last  for  several  weeks.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  100  familes  would  be  camped  around 
Clyne's  barn.  To  accommodate  the  families,  Clyne 
built  a  cook  house  and  everyone  was  welcome  to  use 
it. 

Clyne  kept  about  forty  head  of  good  horses.  He 
rented  horses  and  buggies  to  drummers  and  tourists. 
The  drummers  (traveling  salesmen)  would  get  off 
the  train,  rent  a  horse  and  buggy,  then  head 


throughout  southeast  Idaho  and  western  Wyoming 
to  sell  their  wares.  Sometimes  it  would  be  six  or 
eight  weeks  before  Clyne  would  see  his  horses  and 
buggies  again.  On  one  occasion  a  drummer  got  to 
Jackson  Hole  and  decided  he  didn't  want  to  drive 
the  long  distance  back  to  Idaho  Falls  so  he  simply 
abandoned  Clyne's  horse  and  buggy.  Because 
Clyne's  livery  stable  was  well  known  the  outfit  was 
recognized  as  his  and  he  was  notified.  He  was 
irritated  at  the  drummer's  action  and  had  to  send  a 
driver  to  Jackson  Hole  to  retrieve  his  horse  and 
buggy. 

Tourists  going  to  Yellowstone  Park  made 
frequent  use  of  Clyne's  livery  stable.  Sometimes  the 
tourists  kept  the  horses  and  buggies  for  a  month. 
Clyne  didn't  worry  about  it.  He  provided  an 
essential  service  and  prospered  in  the  process. 

Dan  Clyne's  barn  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1917. 
By  that  time  the  automobile  was  rapidly  replacing 
the  horse  and  buggy,  and  Clyne  was  astute  enough 
to  change  with  the  times.  He  didn't  rebuild  the 
stable.  Instead,  he  constructed  a  building  which  he 
sold  to  an  automobile  company  for  a  garage.  The 
horseless  carriage  was  here  to  stay. 
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Ed  Harrington  and 

Lum  Nickerson  Escape  from 

the  Blackfoot  Jail 


Ed  Harrington  and  Lum  Nickerson  were 
arrested  for  horse  stealing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rexburg.  They  were  taken  to  Blackfoot  and 
jailed.  On  June  26,  1887,  they  escaped  from  jail. 

When  Ed  Harrington  and  Lum  Nickerson  were 
jailed  in  Blackfoot,  they  shared  the  jail  with  three 
others.  Two  of  the  men  were  under  indictment  for 
murder  and  the  other  for  horse  stealing.  Of  the  five 
men,  only  Nickerson  was  married.  He  was  allowed 
the  privilege  of  visiting  with  his  wife  and  child. 
Rather  than  visiting  them  in  his  cell  he  was  taken  to 
the  sheriffs  office.  He  was  guarded  while  he  visited 
his  family.  After  several  visits,  Nickerson  developed 
his  plan  for  escape. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  June  26,  1887, 
Nickerson  was  visiting  with  his  wife.  He  played  with 
his  child  and  appeared  nonchalant.  However,  he 
was  watching  the  guard.  The  guard  was  chewing 
tobacco  and  occasionally  would  turn  his  head  to  aim 
some  tobacco  juice  at  the  nearby  spittoon. 
Nickerson  took  advantage  of  the  situation.  His  wife, 
according  to  plan,  had  smuggled  in  a  gun.  He  took 
the  gun  while  the  guard  had  his  head  turned  using 
the  spittoon.  When  the  guard  looked  back  he  was 
startled  to  find  himself  looking  down  the  business 
end  of  a  six-shooter.  The  guard  was  relieved  of  his 
gun  then  ordered  into  a  jail  cell.  He  had  no 
alternative  except  to  comply.  He  was  humiliated  at 
being  locked  into  the  cell  of  the  man  he  was 


supposed  to  be  guarding.  It  was  enough  to  make  a 
man  give  up  chewing  tobacco! 

The  other  prisoners  were  delighted  at  the  turn 
of  events.  They  were  released  and  armed  themselves 
with  revolvers  and  a  shotgun  from  the  sheriffs 
office. 

As  the  men  were  planning  their  escape  from 
Blackfoot,  they  were  interrupted.  At  somewhat 
irregular  intervals,  four  men  happened  to  stop  by  the 
jail.  Each  was  ordered  into  a  jail  cell. 

About  7:00  in  the  evening  Nickerson  went  to 
a  nearby  pasture  and  took  three  horses.  It  was  later 
alleged  that  the  horses  had  been  brought  to 
Blackfoot  by  Nickerson's  brother.  The  men  decided 
that  Nickerson,  Harrington  and  Williams,  one  of 
the  indicted  murderers,  would  take  the  horses  and 
the  other  two  men,  Woods  and  Hughes,  would  head 
on  foot  for  the  Blackfoot  River. 

Nickerson,  Harrington  and  Williams  headed 
north  toward  Eagle  Rock.  Nickerson  had  been  able 
to  secure  only  one  saddle  for  the  three  horses  which 
created  some  problems  as  none  were  accustomed  to 
riding  without  a  saddle.  They  were  able  to  get  out  of 
town  unnoticed.  However,  as  Woods  and  Hughes 
were  headed  out  of  town,  they  were  recognized  by 
the  Reverend  T.  M.  Stewart  who  happened  to  be 
walking  by.  Reverend  Stewart  concluded  what  had 
happened  and  quickly  spread  the  alarm. 
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The  Capture  of  the  Escapees 
from  the  Blackfoot  Jail 


Ed  Harrington,  Lum  Nickerson  and  three 
others  named  Woods,  Hughes  and 
Williams,  escaped  from  the  Blackfoot  jail  on 
Sunday,  June  26,  1887.  They  might  have  made  good 
their  escape  except  that  the  Reverend  T.  M. 
Stewart  happened  to  see  Hughes  and  Woods  and 
recognized  Woods  as  a  man  who  had  been  jailed  for 
murdering  his  wife. 

Reverend  Stewart  quickly  concluded  that 
Woods  and  Hughes  had  escaped  from  jail  as  he  saw 
them  running  toward  the  Blackfoot  River.  He  raised 
an  alarm.  Woods  and  Hughes  were  easily  captured, 
but  Harrington,  Nickerson  and  Williams  were  on 
horses.  They  were  tracked  to  Basalt  but  pursuit  was 
then  abandoned  until  Sheriff  Lyman  Taylor  could 
get  a  posse  organized. 

Sheriff  Taylor  sent  posse  members  to  scour  the 
country  toward  Eagle  Rock.  The  sheriff  notified 
ranchers  and  farmers  in  the  area  to  watch  for  the 
outlaws. 

Harrington,  Nickerson  and  Williams  rode 
through  the  night.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  stopped  at  the  John  Heath  farm. 
Heath  did  not  recognize  the  men.  They  asked  for 
breakfast.  They  were  fed  and  rested  for  two  hours. 
The  two  hours  delay  proved  to  be  their  undoing. 
They  had  not  traveled  far  from  Heath's  farm  when 
they  were  spotted  by  Oliver  Buck,  owner  of  a  nearby 
ranch.  He  had  been  notified  of  the  escape  and 


recognized  the  men.  Buck,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
notified  his  neighbors  and  they  set  out  after  the 
fugitives.  They  got  close  enough  to  the  outlaws  to 
start  shooting.  Harrington  was  wounded  in  the  foot. 
For  about  four  miles  the  pursuit  continued,  and  it 
was  a  running  battle  all  the  way.  The  outlaws 
reached  some  thick  brush  near  the  Snake  River  and 
were  forced  to  hole  up.  If  they  had  not  stopped 
earlier  in  the  day,  they  would  have  been  across  the 
river  and  well  on  their  way  to  Wyoming.  By  9:00  in 
the  evening  about  35  men  had  the  outlaws 
surrounded.  But  it  was  too  dark  to  try  to  get  them  out 
of  the  brush  without  being  shot  so  the  men  decided 
to  guard  the  area  through  the  night. 

In  the  morning  the  men  started  through  the 
brush.  Shortly,  Joe  Brinson  shouted  that  he  had 
found  the  outlaws.  They  were  located  in  a  deep 
hollow  near  the  river  bank.  The  outlaws  surrendered 
and  were  taken  to  Eagle  Rock  before  being  taken 
back  to  Blackfoot. 

After  Harrington,  Nickerson  and  Williams  had 
escaped,  the  Bingham  County  commissioners  had 
quickly  offered  a  reward  for  their  capture.  After  the 
men  were  captured  a  big  argument  developed  about 
who  could  claim  the  reward.  Should  it  go  to  Brinson 
who  sighted  the  outlaws,  or  should  it  go  to  all  the 
men  involved  in  the  pursuit.  It  was  an  argument  that 
continued  for  some  time.  It  was  finally  settled  with 
no  one  receiving  the  reward. 
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Idanha  Hotel,  Soda  Springs,  Idaho 

Friday,  August  12,  1887,  was  a  grand  day  in 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho  Territory.  One  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  territory  was  being 
formally  opened  and  dignitaries  had  gathered  from 
near  and  far. 

All  day  Friday,  people  arrived  in  Soda 
Springs.  The  town  was  commonly  called 
the  Saratoga  of  the  West  because  of  the  numerous 
mineral  springs  in  the  area.  As  guests  arrived 
in  town  they  secured  a  room  and  then  visited 
several  of  the  springs.  They  were  amazed  at  the 
natural  effervescence  of  the  water.  However,  the 
main  reason  they  were  in  town  was  to  participate  in 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  Idanha  Hotel.  People 
gathered  for  the  occasion  from  Omaha  to  Portland 
and  from  Butte  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

An  invitation  to  ride  a  special  excursion  train 
was  extended  by  Hoyt  Sherman,  the  general  ticket 
agent  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  to  the 
editors  of  the  Idaho  Press  Association  which  had 
met  at  Shoshone  Falls  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  who  had  been  meeting  in  Hailey.  The 
train  arrived  in  Soda  Springs  with  about  100 
passengers. 

The  200  to  300  guests  that  crowded  into  the 
Idanha  Hotel  were  treated  to  a  sumptuous  banquet. 


The 

Dedication 
of  the 
Idanha  Hotel 


in 


Soda  Springs 


Then  the  dedicatory  ceremony  officially  started. 
The  ceremony  was  jointly  conducted  by  Governor 
Edward  A.  Stevenson  of  Idaho  and  Governor  Caleb 
West  of  Utah.  They  first  dedicated  the  "finest 
hostelry  in  the  territory"  to  the  public,  then  each 
responded  to  a  toast.  To  the  toast  "The  Gem  of  the 
Mountains,"  Governor  Stevenson  "fittingly 
reviewed  the  boundless  resources  with  which  Idaho 
was  endowed,  among  which  are  the  healing  waters" 
of  Soda  Springs.  Governor  West  then  responded  to 
the  toast  "Utah  and  Idaho".  He  "gracefully  referred 
to  these  young  twin  commonwealths  as  sisters  hand 
in  hand,  looking  forward  to  statehood."  After  the 
speeches,  the  evening  was  concluded  with  a  grand 
ball. 

The  ball  was  attended  by  about  100  couples. 
Each  person  was  dressed  in  his  Hnest  attire.  The 
culmination  of  the  affair  came  with  the  naming  o( 
Katie  Bentley  of  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  as  the 
"Belle  of  the  Ball".  She  was  "handsomely  attired  in 
a  light  blue  silk  dress,  Vandyke  points,  and  wore  a 
$2,000  pin;  hair  done  up  in  the  latest  Parisian  style." 
Dr.  W.  J.  Owings  of  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  was 
honored  by  being  named  the  best  looking  gentleman 
in  the  ball  room.  It  was  a  night  to  be  remembered  in 
Soda  Springs. 
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A  Vandal  in 
Salmon  City  in  1888 


For  several  years  the  Salmon  City  citizens 
had  desired  a  flagpole  on  which  they  could 
raise  Old  Glory  to  the  breeze.  Finally  the 
members  of  the  Salmon  City  McPherson  Post  No.  3, 
Department  of  Idaho,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
raised  the  necessary  funds  for  the  flagpole.  Before 
the  pole  could  be  placed  someone  cut  off  the  ropes. 
The  deed  occurred  on  Monday  night,  March  26, 
1888.  Tuesday  morning  a  cry  of  outrage  could  be 
heard  in  Salmon  City. 

The  editor  of  the  Idaho  Recorder  newspaper 
expressed  his  opinion,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  about 
the  unknown  person  who  had  vandalized  the 
flagpole.  He  wrote  that  "on  Monday  night  when  our 
citizens  were  in  sound  slumber,  some  miserable, 
contemptible,  low-lived,  murderous  dirty  cur,  who 
would  take  the  coppers  off  his  dead  mother's  eyes 
and  then  get  drunk,  crept  up  to  this  beautiful  G.  A. 
R.  flagstaff  like  a  midnight  assassin  and  with  knife  in 

hand,  cut  the  ropes  off If  the  person  who  did  this 

diabolical  act  could  have  been  found  on  Tuesday 
morning  no  doubt  his  rotten  carcass  would  soon 
have  been  hanging  over  the  Salmon  River  bridge 


with  the  rope  he  cut  around  his  neck.  Hanging  or 
drowning  is  too  good  for  him  —  How  can  a  man 
lower  himself  so  low  as  to  cut  the  ropes  from  a 
flagstaff  that  floats  to  the  breeze  our  beautiful 
American  flag  we  treasure  so  dear?  If  there  is  a  Hell," 
the  editor  concluded,  "when  that  man  dies  he  will 
go  there  and  we  hope  he  will  be  tortured  forever 
more." 

Most  of  the  citizens  of  Salmon  City  would  not 
have  had  the  facility  with  words  as  did  the 
newspaper  editor,  but  they  concurred  with  his 
assessment  of  the  situation.  Charles  A.  Wood,  Post 
Commander  of  McPherson  Post  No.  3,  offered  a 
reward  of  $100  for  information  which  would  lead  to 
the  arrest  of  the  villian. 

By  Saturday,  March  31,  1888,  the  flagpole  had 
been  repaired  and  painted.  The  editor  wrote  that 
when  it  was  erected  it  would  "be  admired  by  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  no  doubt  also  by  the  low, 
contemptible  whelp  who  cut  the  ropes  on  Monday 
night  last."  They  took  their  patriotism  seriously  in 
Salmon  City. 
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Hailey,  Idaho,  Fire 


The  Destruction  of  Hailey 


/  /  ^T^^  ne  utt'e  mountain  town  today 
presents  a  very  melancholy 
-JL.     appearance,"  said  a  newspaper 
reporter,  "and  what  was  but  a  few  hours  ago  the  most 
prosperous  town  in  Idaho  is  now  but  a  mass  of 
smouldering  ruins." 

The  citizens  of  Hailey  were  rudely  awakened  at 
1:30  in  the  morning  on  July  2,  1889.  The  fire  alarm 
sounded  through  the  night  and  brought  people 
running  into  town.  A  fire  had  started  in  the  Nevada 
Bakery  and  was  spreading  rapidly,  fanned  by  a  strong 
wind.  A  row  of  frame  buildings  stood  between  the 
Nevada  Bakery  and  the  Merchant's  Hotel,  a  brick 
building.  Everyone  conceded  that  the  frame 
buildings  would  be  destroyed.  But  the  Merchant's 
Hotel  was  considered  fireproof.  The  fire  would  be 
stopped  once  it  reached  the  hotel.  However,  the  fire 
hardly  paused  when  it  reached  the  hotel.  Soon  the 
hotel  was  engulfed  in  flames.  Hope  that  the  fire 
would  be  extinguished  turned  into  despair  as  it  now 
appeared  the  town  was  doomed.  "The  flames  swept 
along  Main  street,  devouring  buildings  supposed  to 
be  fireproof,  as  if  they  were  tinder." 

Firemen  with  their  hoses  and  horse-cart  tried 


bravely  to  stop  the  advancing  flames,  but  the  heat 
became  so  oppressive  that  they  had  to  abandon  their 
efforts.  The  town  was  simply  "left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
fire."  The  fire  company  from  Bellevue  arrived,  but  it 
was  obvious  the  town  could  not  be  saved. 

Within  two  hours  the  majority  o(  the  business 
district  of  Hailey  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
Friedman  and  Company  building  was  the  only  one 
standing  in  a  four  block  area.  The  fire  missed  a  few 
other  businesses  in  other  parts  of  town.  The  Alturas 
Hotel,  two  livery  stables,  Burkhart's  lumber  yard, 
one  saloon,  one  grocery  store,  one  dry  goods  store 
and  the  two  newspaper  offices  escaped  unscathed  or 
with  only  minor  damage. 

Fortunately  the  fire  did  not  reach  the 
residential  area  of  the  town.  At  least  the  people  still 
had  a  home  to  go  to,  and  they  were  grateful  for 
that. 

Despite  the  difficulty  many  people  experienced 
as  a  result  of  the  virtual  destruction  of  Hailey,  they 
resolutely  made  plans  to  rebuild.  Those  men  and 
women  were  of  pioneer  stock.  The  fire  was 
considered  only  a  temporary  setback.  Hailey  stands 
today  as  a  monument  to  those  hardy  pioneers. 
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Horace  Baker's 
Cattle  Herd  is  Saved 


During  the  fall  of  1888,  Horace  Baker  and 
his  partners  made  the  decision  to  winter 
about  400  head  of  cattle  in  Bechler 
Meadows.  He  had  only  recently  moved  to  the  area 
and  was  unaware  that  the  lush  fall  pasturage  would 
soon  be  under  several  feet  of  snow. 

Baker  and  his  partners  in  the  cattle  business 
were  confident  that  they  could  successfully  winter 
their  cattle  in  Bechler  Meadows.  For  a  few  weeks  it 
looked  like  their  confidence  was  well-placed.  The 
cattle  grazed  and  were  contented.  But  then  the  snow 
storms  started.  The  snow  began  to  pile  up. 

By  the  end  of  March,  1889,  when  the  calendar 
said  it  should  be  spring,  the  snow  was  still  several 
feet  deep  and  the  cattle  were  starving.  The  hungry 
cattle  milled  around  the  cabin  the  men  had  built  and 
bawled  pitiously.  The  men  decided  to  move  the 
cattle  from  the  meadows  to  a  lower  elevation.  The 
situation  was  desperate. 

To  move  the  cattle  proved  impossible.  The 
men  attempted  to  break  a  trail  for  the  cattle  by 
making  snowshoes  for  the  horses.  But  the  horses 


would  sink  into  the  soft,  deep  snow.  The  snowshoes 
tied  to  their  hooves  simply  anchored  them  in  the 
snow,  and  they  floundered  helplessly.  In  three  days 
a  trail  had  been  broken  a  total  of  one-half  mile. 
The  exhausted  men  resigned  themselves  to  the 
destruction  of  their  cattle  herd.  They  went  to  their 
beds  in  the  cabin  and  went  to  sleep  despite  the 
mournful  bawling  of  the  cattle.  During  the  night  the 
men  awoke  and  knew  something  was  wrong:  they 
couldn't  hear  the  cattle. 

A  Chinook  wind  had  started  to  blow  over 
Bechler  Meadows  that  early  spring  of  1889  as 
Horace  Baker  and  his  partners  were  trying  to  break 
a  trail  through  the  snow  for  their  cattle.  The  melting 
snow  had  only  made  the  process  more  difficult. 
During  the  night  the  Chinook  had  ceased.  The 
temperature  dropped  quickly,  and  the  melted  snow 
froze  hard.  The  cattle  headed  across  the  snowpack 
looking  for  some  grass.  They  found  it  several  miles 
away  where  the  Chinook  had  bared  the  slopes  of 
Fall  River  Ridge.  The  cattle  were  saved  and  so  was 
the  investment  of  Horace  Baker  and  his  partners. 
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Dick  Chamberlain's 
Eagle  Rock  Saloon 


Dick  Chamberlain  was  Eagle  Rock's  first 
saloon  keeper.  His  establishment  was  the 
place  where  a  man  could  have  a  drink,  play 
cards,  or  simply  visit  with  friends.  Sometimes, 
however,  situations  occured  which  became  either 
troublesome  or  amusing. 

Dick  Chamberlain's  saloon  in  Eagle  Rock  was 
the  standard  stopping  place  for  cowboys  who  came 
to  town  in  the  late  1880s.  On  one  occasion  two 
cowboys  rode  into  the  town  and  proceeded  to 
assuage  a  long  thirst  at  the  saloon.  They  speedily 
became  drunk  and  then  decided  to  inject  a  little  life 
into  the  community.  They  went  outside,  got  on 
their  horses,  and  rode  back  into  the  saloon.  That 
certainly  wasn't  unusual.  They  were  mostly  ignored, 
except  by  the  bartender,  who  told  them  to  get  out. 
They  rode  out  of  the  saloon  and  proceeded  to  shoot 
out  street  lamps.  They  shot  near  the  feet  of  anyone 
on  the  street,  sending  them  scurrying  for  cover. 
They  shot  through  an  open  window  in  the  second 
story  of  Chamberlain's  saloon  and  the  bullet  hit  a 
razor  held  in  the  hand  of  the  local  barber  who 
operated  his  business  up  there.  Chamberlain 
decided  that  the  situation  had  gotten  out  of  hand. 
He  followed  the  cowboys  to  the  stage  barn  and  he 
shot  both  of  them  as  they  tried  to  draw  their  guns. 
No  inquest  or  trial  was  held.  After  all,  according  to 
the  comments  heard  at  the  time,  Chamberlain  "had 
only  done  his  duty  in  ridding  the  town  of  undesirable 
characters." 

A  cowpuncher  who  rode  lor  the  Wood 


Livestock  Company  arrived  in  Eagle  Rock  in  1890. 
He  followed  the  customary  routine  starting  with  an 
extended  visit  to  Chamberlain's  saloon.  He  became 
inebriated  and  evidently  decided  that  the  world  was 
against  him.  He  left  the  saloon  and  out  on  the  street 
began  shooting  at  anyone  in  sight.  Fortunately  he 
was  too  drunk  to  shoot  straight  and  no  one  was  hit. 
After  clearing  the  street  of  people  he  turned  his 
attention  to  any  plate  glass  window  in  sight,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  several.  After  he  sobered  up 
enough  to  realize  he  was  in  trouble  he  headed  north 
out  of  town  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  go.  Lyman 
Taylor,  deputy  sheriff  living  at  Grant  was  notified. 
He  simply  waited  by  the  road  and  stopped  the 
cowboy  when  he  appeared.  The  cowboy  tried  to 
escape  but  Taylor  calmly  shot  him  in  the  leg,  and 
took  him  back  to  Eagle  Rock.  The  cowboy  spent  the 
next  several  months  in  the  city  jail. 

In  the  late  1880s  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  active  in  Eagle  Rock.  Their 
meeting  place  was  adorned  with  an  eight  foot,  black 
lettered,  muslin  W.C.T.U.  banner.  Imagine  the 
indignation  of  the  ladies  to  find  that  the  banner  had 
been  taken  down  one  night  by  a  practical  joker  and 
tacked  on  the  front  of  Chamberlain's  saloon.  The 
ladies  tried  to  retrieve  the  banner  but  in  the  process 
it  was  torn  to  shreds.  The  men  got  a  good  laugh.  But 
the  ladies,  in  due  time,  had  the  last  laugh. 
Prohibition  closed  all  the  saloons  ot  the  state.  But 
while  it  was  in  operation,  Dick  Chamberlain's 
saloon  was  an  important  Eagle  Rock  institution. 
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Blackfoot,  Idaho  Territory,  J  880s 


James  McTucker, 
Guardian  of  Blackf oot 


James  McTucker  was  the  guardian  of  the 
frontier  community  of  Blackfoot  from  its 
founding  in  1878  until  his  death  in  1905. 

Unpretentious,  he  went  about  doing  good, 
expecting  nothing  in  return. 

James  McTucker  settled  in  the  Fort  Hall 
country  in  the  1860s.  He  farmed  near  the  Ross  Fork 
Agency  until  the  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad 
reached  Blackfoot  in  1878.  He  then  moved  to  the 
new  town  and  opened  a  butcher  shop. 

James  was  concerned  that  the  children  of 
Blackfoot  have  educational  opportunities.  He 
helped  start  the  first  school.  For  almost  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  board.  In  fact,  for 
many  years,  he  was  the  school  board.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  school  he  saw  to  it  that  each  child 
received  a  treat  of  fruit,  nuts  and  candy  at 
Christmas.  After  the  school  population  became 
large,  and  a  several-member  school  board  was 
functioning,  James  had  help  supplying  the 
Christmas  treats  for  the  school  children.  Several 
months  before  James  died  in  1905,  he  was  defeated 
for  another  term  on  the  school  board.  It  seems  that 
several  new-comers  to  the  community  found  out 
James  was  not  a  member  of  any  church  and  decided 
that  an  unbeliever  was  not  a  suitable  person  to  be 


serving  on  a  school  board  and  helping  formulate 
school  policy.  They  campaigned  vigorously  against 
James,  and  he  was  defeated.  One  observer  said  that 
James  "accepted  the  defeat  without  comment."  He 
was  "noted  for  never  speaking  ill  of  people,  never 
talking  about  those  who  harmed  him." 

For  close  to  20  years  James  "was  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Red  Cross,  the  associated 
charities  and  Santa  Claus."  He  quietly  helped  those 
in  need,  never  asking  or  expecting  anything  in 
return. 

James  dug  the  first  well  in  Blackfoot  and 
equipped  it.  For  the  first  few  years  it  was  the  only 
well  and  everyone  used  it.  When  the  equipment 
broke  down,  James  repaired  it,  or  hired  someone  to 
fix  it. 

James  became  ill  in  1905.  Unfortunately,  those 
whom  he  had  served  so  well  for  so  many  years 
seemed  to  neglect  him,  perhaps  not  realizing  the 
gravity  of  his  illness. 

James  McTucker  did  not  recover  from  his 
illness.  Upon  his  death  one  man  captured  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  who  had  known  him  for 
many  years.  "The  monument  to  [James']  memory," 
he  said,  "is  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  he 
aided." 
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The  Winter  of  1889-1890  in 
the  Lost  River  Country 


The  winter  of  1889-1890  was  unusual  for  its 
severity.  Especially  did  the  ranchers  of  the 
Lost  River  country  suffer. 

Snow  began  to  pile  up  in  the  Lost  River  country 
shortly  after  Thanksgiving  in  1889.  At  the  end  o( 
March,  1890,  about  16  inches  of  snow  was  still  on 
the  ground.  The  winter  storms  had  soon  covered  the 
available  pasturage  and  the  ranchers  had  to  start 
feeding  hay  much  sooner  than  anticipated.  The 
majority  of  the  ranchers  did  not  have  enough  hay  to 
feed  through  the  long  winter  and  there  was  little 
excess  hay  which  could  be  purchased.  By  mid- 
January,  1890,  the  livestock  were  suffering.  Cattle 
began  dying  by  the  hundreds.  Herds  of  horses,  which 
had  been  turned  loose  to  fend  for  themselves,  were 
starving.  Most  of  the  ranchers  were  to  lose  fifty 
percent  or  more  of  their  livestock. 

By  the  end  of  March,  Charles  H.  Furey,  had 
lost  over  60  head  of  horses  out  of  106  and  only  had 
1 2  head  of  cattle  left  out  of  92.  Perhaps  Furey's  losses 
would  not  have  been  so  severe  if  he  had  been  at  the 
ranch  to  help.  He  had  traveled  to  Blackfoot  to  get 
supplies  for  the  ranch  and  had  been  snowed  in.  He 


was  not  able  to  leave  Blackfoot  and  travel  back  to 
Lost  River  for  two  months. 

B.  C.  Duniway  and  his  sons,  Willis  and  Ralph, 
were  able  to  feed  their  livestock  through  the  winter, 
and  in  fact,  were  able  to  sell  about  fifty  tons  of  hay 
for  $20  a  ton.  During  the  previous  fall  they  had 
gathered  every  piece  of  grass  available,  while  most 
ranchers  just  harvested  enough  for  about  a  six  weeks 
supply.  A  six  weeks  supply  had  provided  ample  hay 
to  get  through  the  previous  winters. 

The  Duniway's  saved  most  of  their  calves  from 
freezing  by  taking  them  into  the  house  as  soon  as 
they  were  born.  They  were  dried  off  and  warmed  by 
the  wood  stove  before  returning  them  to  their 
mothers.  Because  of  the  preparation  and  hard  work 
of  the  Duniways  they  lost  only  five  head  of  cattle. 

The  memory  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  their 
livestock  prompted  the  ranchers  in  the  Lost  River 
country  to  prepare  more  carefully  for  subsequent 
winters.  Hard  lessons  had  been  learned  as  a  result  of 
the  winter  of  1889-1890. 
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St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  1906 


The  Founding  of  St*  Anthony 


Carlos  H.  Moon  located  some  land  north  of 
Rexburg  which  attracted  him.  He  filed  a 
desert  entry  claim  on  the  land  in  1890.  It 
was  situated  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Snake  River 
and  seemed  to  Moon  to  be  an  ideal  place  for 
development. 

Moon  decided  the  area  looked  much  like 
an  area  he  had  seen  in  Minnesota  named  St. 
Anthony  Falls.  Consequently  he  named  the  place 
St.  Anthony. 

Moon  built  a  log  house  on  the  future  corner  of 
Bridge  and  Main  streets.  The  log  house  remained 
there  until  1928,  when  it  was  torn  down  and  a 
service  station  was  built  on  the  site.  Moon  built  a 
small  store  and  operated  a  post  office  in  St.  Anthony 
for  some  time. 

On  March  4,  1893,  Governor  William  J. 
McConnell  approved  the  act  which  created 
Fremont  County.  It  was  the  first  county  created 
since  Idaho  attained  statehood,  and  named  for  the 
explorer  John  C.  Fremont.  St.  Anthony  was  named 
in  the  act  as  the  temporary  county  seat.  The  small 
town  became  the  permanent  county  seat  as  a  result 
of  the  general  election  of  1894- 

In  1895  Carlos  H.  Moon  deeded  his  land  to 
Frank  W.  Ross.  Ross  filed  the  townsite  plat  for  St. 


Anthony  in  1895.  In  1899  St.  Anthony  was 
incorporated  as  a  village.  The  close  proximity  to 
good  timber,  building  stone,  and  brick  clay  made 
possible  the  relatively  rapid  growth  of  the  area.  By 
1910  the  population  of  St.  Anthony  was  over  1,200, 
and  by  1920  it  was  close  to  3,000. 

The  town  grew  up  on  both  sides  of  the  Snake 
River.  A  substantial  bridge  was  built  by  the  county 
and  connected  the  two  areas. 

The  big  impetus  for  growth  occurred  when  a 
branch  line  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  was 
completed  from  Idaho  Falls  to  St.  Anthony  in  the 
spring  of  1900.  A  depot  was  built  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  and  a  business  district  developed  near 
the  depot. 

W.  M.  Hopkins  and  Sons  built  the  first 
substantial  mechantile  establishment  in  St. 
Anthony.  It  was  a  two-story  building.  The  second 
story  was  the  cultural  center  of  the  town  for  some 
time. 

In  due  time  St.  Anthony  could  boast  of  fine 
hotels,  stores,  banks,  grain  elevators,  sugar  beet  and 
feed  and  seed  companies.  The  namesake  of  St. 
Anthony  Falls,  Minnesota,  developed  into  a  fine 
town  indeed. 
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A  Hard  Lesson  Learned 


The  girl  was  only  sixteen,  and  an  orphan. 
Her  parents  had  died  of  yellow  fever.  She 
was  cared  for  by  a  foster  father  in  Butte, 
Montana,  hut  wanted  to  be  on  her  own.  She 
advertised  in  the  Butte  Miner  newspaper  in  April, 
1890,  for  a  job  as  a  companion  of  an  elderly  woman. 
J.  E.  Booth  of  Salmon  City  saw  the  advertisement 
and  suggested  an  alternative:  marriage. 

Booth  wrote  to  the  girl  and  suggested  that  "she 
would  be  much  better  off  as  the  wife  of  some  good 
man  in  a  house  of  her  own  than  to  live  as  a 
companion  to  some  old  woman. "  The  girl  responded 
and  consented  to  move  to  Salmon  and  marry  him. 
Her  foster  father  advised  her  not  to  go  but  she  was 
determined.  He  wrote  to  Booth  and  asked  him  "to 
get  a  place  for  her  to  stay  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  until 
they  could  become  acquainted  a  little,  and  not 
marry  as  perfect  strangers."  Booth  refused  the 
request,  saying  she  would  have  to  marry  him  upon 
her  arrival  as  there  was  no  respectable  place  for  a 
young  lady  to  stay  around  Salmon.  Subsequent 
events  proved  that  to  be  a  lie  and,  had  the  girl  but 
known,  was  indicative  of  Booth's  character. 

The  girl  arrived  in  Salmon  and  married  Booth. 


Within  twenty-four  hours  she  knew  she  had  made  a 
mistake.  Booth  got  drunk  and  drew  a  pistol  and 
threatened  to  kill  her.  The  girl  managed  to  get  the 
gun  away  from  him.  For  the  next  several  days  she  put 
up  with  his  meanness.  But  on  Sunday,  September 
21,  1890,  when  he  came  home  "crazy  drunk,"  she 
"told  him  plainly  she  would  not  live  with  him 
another  day."  He  then  went  to  his  employer,  the 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Recorder  newspaper,  and  asked  for 
a  loan  of  sixty  dollars  to  send  his  wife  back  to  her 
former  home.  He  secured  the  money.  But,  instead  of 
using  the  money  for  his  wife's  travel,  he  caught  the 
Monday  morning  stage  out  of  Salmon.  He  skipped 
out  with  the  money.  He  left  his  wife  "without  a 
penny,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land." 

The  abandoned  wife  soon  gained  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  the  good  people  of  Salmon.  They  were 
incensed  at  the  treatment  she  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  Booth.  The  editor  of  the  Salmon 
newspaper  summed  up  the  attitude  of  the  people. 
"Public  feeling  is  running  high,"  he  said,  "and 
[Booth's]  conduct  is  universally  condemned.  If  he 
was  in  Salmon  City  today  he  would,  without  doubt, 
receive  a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers."  Luckily  for  Booth, 
he  was  long  gone. 


N,  Idaho,  ax  nun  oj  the  century 
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An  1 890  Belle vue  v.  Hailey 

Baseball  Game 


The  small  mining  communities  of  Bellevue 
and  Hailey  took  the  game  of  baseball 
seriously  in  1890.  They  played  each  other 
frequently  and  always  with  intensity.  The  game 
played  on  Sunday,  June  1,  1890,  was  no  exception. 

The  Hailey  baseball  team  arrived  in  Bellevue 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  game 
against  the  Bellevue  nine  was  scheduled  to  begin  at 
2:30.  The  day  was  perfect  for  baseball  and  the  fans 
had  gathered.  They  expected  the  game  to  provide  a 
diversion  in  their  lives.  The  game  exceeded  their 
expectations. 

Promptly  at  2:30,  H.  C.  Goodwin,  the  umpire, 
gave  the  order  to  play  ball.  The  first  inning  set  the 
tone  for  the  contest.  Bellevue  came  to  bat  first.  Will 
Cline  hit  the  ball  and  rounded  first  and  second.  He 
was  headed  for  third  but  had  to  slide.  In  the  process 
he  had  a  collision  with  Hailey's  third  baseman.  He 
sustained  a  severe  cut  on  the  left  cheek,  barely 
missing  the  eye.  The  game  was  stopped  while  Dr. 
Estell,  who,  fortunately,  was  nearby,  dressed  the 
wound.  Although  Cline  was  sore  he  continued  to 
play.  When  Hailey  came  to  bat,  John  Griffiths  got 
a  hit  and  made  it  to  third  base.  A  wild  pitch  got  by 
the  Bellevue  catcher  and  Griffiths  headed  for  home. 
French,  the  Bellevue  pitcher,  ran  in  to  cover  home. 
He  took  the  throw  from  the  catcher  and  tagged 
Griffiths  who  was  sliding.  The  tag  was  on  the  left 
temple  and  was  hard  enough  to  knock  Griffiths 
groggy.  The  game  was  stopped  again  until  Griffiths 


could  get  in  shape  to  continue  playing. 

The  game  went  along  until  the  seventh  inning 
amid  the  usual  complaints  by  the  visitors  about  the 
umpiring.  When  Bellevue  came  to  bat  in  the 
seventh  they  scored  four  runs,  bringing  the  score  to 
20  to  16  in  their  favor.  Two  men  were  put  out  and 
French  hit  safely  and  made  it  to  third.  French  saw  an 
opportunity  to  run  home.  He  reached  the  plate  at 
the  same  time  the  Hailey  catcher  got  the  ball.  The 
catcher  tagged  French  but  the  umpire  called  French 
safe.  Then,  as  a  reporter  for  the  Bellevue  Press  noted, 
"the  trouble  began.  The  visitors  raved  and  tore  their 
hair  and  declared  it  was  an  outrageous  decision. 
Some  of  them  left  the  field  and  called  the  balance  to 
follow."  The  umpire  called  "play  ball,"  and  the 
captain  o(  the  Hailey  team  tried  to  get  his  men  to 
return,  but  they  refused.  The  umpire  called  "play 
ball"  again.  Hailey  refused  again.  The  umpire  then 
declared  the  game  forfeited  by  Hailey.  The  decision 
infuriated  the  Hailey  team  and  fans  and  they  made 
several  attempts  to  "scare  the  umpire  into  reversing 
his  decision,  but  he  wouldn't  scare  worth  a  cent." 

Part  of  the  reason  the  Hailey  fans  were  so  upset 
when  the  game  was  declared  forfeited  was  because 
they  had  bet  considerable  money  on  their  team  to 
win.  But  the  umpire  couldn't  be  intimidated.  So  the 
Hailey  fans  had  to  pay  their  bets.  But  they  looked 
forward  to  the  return  game  when  the  Bellevue  nine 
played  in  Hailey. 
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Idaho  Becomes  a  State 


Fred  T.  Dubois 

Fred  T.  Dubois  had  worked  tirelessly  to  get 
Idaho  admitted  to  statehood.  He  had  argued 
vigorously  and  effectively  against  proposals  to 
annex  north  Idaho  to  Washington  and  south  Idaho 
to  Nevada.  Now  he  was  waiting  nervously  to  see  if 
the  Senate  would  approve  the  statehood  bill. 

It  was  a  typical  hot  and  humid  July  day  in 
Washington  D.C.  But,  at  least  for  the  citizens  of 
Idaho  Territory,  it  was  a  momentous  July  1st,  1890. 
The  United  States  Senate  was  scheduled  to  debate 
the  Idaho  statehood  admission  bill. 

The  debate  on  the  admission  bill  was  to  begin 
shortly  after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There 
were  several  interruptions,  however,  and  the  debate 


did  not  get  started  until  after  two.  The  Republican 
Senators  declined  to  debate  the  bill,  being  confident 
it  would  pass.  On  the  Democratic  side  Senator  Gray 
o(  Delaware  was  expected  to  deliver  an  extended 
speech  against  the  bill,  but,  to  the  suprise  of  the 
Republicans,  he  did  not.  Senator  Vance  of  North 
Carolina  made  the  only  speech  opposing  the  bill.  He 
argued  that  the  admission  bill  was  strictly  a  partisan 
Republican  measure.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Mormons  in  Idaho  had  not  been  involved  in  writing 
the  constitution  and  certainly  had  not  been  allowed 
to  vote  on  it  as  they  had  been  disfranchised  by  the 
Test  Oath  Act.  He  contended  that  since  the 
Mormons  had  tended  to  vote  for  Democratic  Party 
candidates  they  were  disfranchised  by  the 
Republicans  in  control  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
as  a  political  maneuver  rather  than  for  their 
unlawful  religious  beliefs  as  was  claimed. 

After  Senator  Vance  concluded  his  arguments, 
more  debate  was  anticipated.  The  debate  did  not 
materialize.  Within  a  very  few  minutes,  by  a  voice 
vote,  the  Idaho  admission  bill  was  passed. 

The  lack  of  debate  and  the  quickness  with 
which  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  caught  Dubois  by 
surprise.  His  surprise  quickly  gave  way  to  elation  as 
he  realized  that  he  had  won.  He  shook  hands  with 
several  Senators  then  dashed  for  the  telegraph  office 
to  let  people  in  Idaho  know.  By  the  evening  of  July 
1st,  most  Idahoans  had  heard  the  good  news  and 
were  celebrating. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  signed  the  admission  bill  in  the  afternoon 
of  July  3rd.  He  presented  the  pen  and  penholder  to 
Dubois,  who  certainly  deserved  the  souvenirs. 

On  July  4,  1890,  Idaho's  star,  the  43rd,  was 
added  to  the  constellation  of  stars  on  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 
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Eagle  Rock 
Becomes 
Idaho  Falls 


nMBHHH 


Eagle  Rock,  ca.  1880.  Note  board  side  walk. 

The  optimism  in  the  town  of  Idaho  Falls 
was  unbounded.  Great  expansion  was 
anticipated  which  would  make  the  town  the 
center  of  activity  for  the  whole  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley.  But  few  outside  of  Southeast  Idaho  knew 
where  Idaho  Falls  was  located.  It  could  not  be  found 
on  any  map.  It  was  January,  1891,  and  the  town  of 
Idaho  Falls  had  just  been  named. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  local 
population,  the  director  of  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  had  ordered  that  the  name  Eagle 
Rock,  Idaho,  be  changed  to  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  as  of 
January  1,  1891. 

A  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  pointed  out 
that  "the  outlook  for  Idaho  Falls  is  not  excelled  by 
that  of  any  other  point  in  America.  Situated,  as  it  is, 
in  the  center  of  this  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
surrounded  by  all  the  natural  advantages  possible  for 
any  town  to  have,  and  destined  from  its  location  to 
become  a  railroad  center  of  the  greatest  importance, 
can  there  be  a  question  as  to  what  its  future  will  be?' 

The  reporter  indicated  that  the  prospects  for 
Idaho  Falls  were  better  than  those  of  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  or  Spokane.  He 
optimistically  predicted  that  Idaho  Falls  would  "go 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  it  ranks  as  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  America." 

Henry  Kellogg,  a  visitor  from  Colorado, 
expressed  his  belief  that  Idaho  Falls  "has  no  equal  in 
the  West.  In  all  other  localities  there  are  drawbacks 


-in  soil,  climate,  lack  of  water,  absence  of  a  market, 
or  something.  If  there  is  anything  undesirable  of  this 
sort  up  there,  I  didn't  get  on  to  it."  Kellogg  was 
especially  impressed  with  the  agricultural  potential 
of  the  area,  watered  by  the  Snake  River,  which  he 
said,  "provides  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure 
water." 

A  reporter  for  the  Denver  News  interviewed 
Mr.  J.  Mallette,  of  the  real  estate  investment  firm  o( 
Eggleston,  Mallette  &  Brownelle  of  Chicago. 
Mallette  had  stopped  in  Denver  after  an  extensive 
tour  of  Idaho  Falls  and  the  area  with  several  eastern 
financiers.  He  told  the  reporter  that  the  men  had 
been  so  impressed  with  the  potential  for  profitable 
investment  in  Idaho  Falls  that  before  they  left  they 
had  acquired  title  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
townsite,  organized  an  irrigating  canal  company  and 
began  building  a  canal,  and  decided  to  hire 
engineers  to  determine  how  best  to  harness  the  river 
for  power  to  run  the  flour  and  lumber  mills  they 
planned  to  build.  Mallette  summed  up  the  attitude 
of  the  investors  when  he  said  that  they  considered  it 
"impossible  to  make  a  mistake  in  investing  in  the 
Snake  River  Valley." 

Perhaps  the  optimism  of  the  people  who  visited 
or  lived  in  Idaho  Falls  over  80  years  ago  was 
somewhat  exaggerated.  But,  for  those  who  live 
today  in  Idaho  Falls  or  other  parts  of  the  beautiful 
Snake  River  Valley,  optimism  in  the  future  of  the 
area  remains  unbounded. 
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Marys ville  is  Named,  1892 


Their  last  names  were  Baker,  Smith, 
Spratling,  Dorcheus,  and  Tatlo.  They  all 
had  a  common  first  name  and  that  fact 
would  provide  a  new  name  for  the  village  of 
Springville. 

Idaho  was  a  brand  new  state  in  July,  1890.  That 
year  the  citizens  of  Springville  petitioned  the  post 
office  department  for  a  post  office.  Because  the 
name  Springville  was  already  being  used  in  several 
places  across  the  nation,  the  post  office  department 
denied  the  use  of  the  name  and  suggested  that 
another  name  be  submitted  for  consideration.  The 
lady  who  would  be  the  new  postmistress  had  already 
been  chosen.  Her  name  was  Mary  Baker.  In  the 
small  community  lived  Mary  Smith,  Mary 
Spratling,  Mary  Dorcheus  and  Mary  Tatlo.  It  just 
seemed  logical  to  change  the  name  o(  the 
community  from  Springville  to  Marysville.  The  post 
office  department  accepted  the  name  and  in  1892 
Marysville  was  official. 

Morris  Sprague  was  the  first  to  deliver  the  mail 
to  Marysville.  He  would  pick  up  the  mail  in  St. 
Anthony  and  carry  it  to  Marysville.  During  the 
winter  of  1892-1893  he  used  his  dog  team  to  travel 
across  the  deep  snow  between  the  two 
communities. 

The  first  schoolteacher  in  the  Marysville  area 


was  Barbara  Hardy.  She  taught  school  in  her  home 
until  a  schoolhouse  was  completed  in  1892,  the 
same  year  the  first  church  building  was  completed 
with  James  Henry  Wilson  appointed  the  first 
presiding  elder. 

The  first  sawmill  in  the  area  became  operable 
late  in  1892.  It  was  built  by  M.  M.  Hammond  and 
Joseph  S.  Hendricks  and  located  where  Warm  River 
flows  into  the  Snake  River.  Sawed  lumber  from  the 
mill  was  used  in  most  of  the  homes  built  after  1892, 
although  the  roofs  were  still  being  insulated  with 
sod.  Wells  were  used  to  supply  culinary  water  after 
William  Geesler  proved  his  worth  as  a  dowser  and 
located  water  for  himself  and  others  in  the 
community. 

Marysville  thrived.  Settlers  continued  to  move 
in  and  take  out  homesteads.  Canals  were  built,  crops 
flourished.  Merchants  opened  businesses.  The 
future  looked  secure.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

In  1905,  construction  was  started  on  a  railroad 
line  connecting  St.  Anthony  to  West  Yellowstone. 
By  1906  it  had  passed  a  new  village  named  Ashton. 
Another  line  ran  from  Ashton  to  Driggs.  Ashton 
became  the  railway  center  and  Marysville  simply  a 
stop  on  the  run  to  the  Teton  Valley.  Business  left 
Marysville  for  Ashton  and  Marysville  declined  in 
importance  as  the  center  of  activities  in  the  area. 
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The  New  Town  of  Dubois 


Dubois,  Idaho 

Late  in  1892  the  officials  of  the  Utah  & 
Northern  Railroad  company  decided  to 
relocate  their  equipment  from  Camas  to  Dry 
Creek.  Because  of  the  decision  a  flurry  of  building 
took  place  at  Dry  Creek.  Quickly  a  small  community 
developed.  It  was  named  "Dubois"  after  Idaho's 
popular  United  States  Senator. 

Senator  Dubois  had  been  credited  with  doing  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  work  which  led  to 
statehood  for  Idaho  in  1890.  It  seemed  natural  to 
establish  a  monument  honoring  him.  The 
development  o(  Dry  Creek  from  an  area  containing 
only  a  railroad  siding  and  section  house  to  a  bustling 
community  provided  the  opportunity.  The  new 
community  was  named  Dubois. 


The  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad  built  a  depot, 
roundhouse,  coal  chutes  and  water  tank  at  Dubois. 
With  the  capital  investment  by  the  railroad,  other 
businesses  were  encouraged  to  move  in  and  build  on 
railroad  land  on  long-term  leases.  Soon  the  general 
merchandise  store  of  C.  Bunting  &  Co.  was  opened 
for  business.  Eccles,  Spenser  &  Co.  secured  land  on 
which  to  build  another  general  store.  J.  D.  Ellis  & 
Co.  opened  the  first  livery  while  F.  M.  Sullivan  was 
completing  his  stable.  John  Ricards  moved  from 
Birch  Creek  and  opened  a  blacksmith  shop.  Brooke 
&  Reno  began  construction  o(  a  large  two-story 
building  which  would  serve  as  a  meat  market  and  a 
hall  for  various  community  functions.  Brooke  &. 
Poulson  built  a  two  story  hotel  which,  according  to 
one  observer,  was  "complete  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences  that  a  new  country  affords."  J.  N.  Van 
Noy  simply  moved  his  Lewis  House  Hotel  from 
Camas  to  Dubois.  He  remodeled  and  repainted  it 
and  opened  for  business.  Several  other  businessmen 
leased  lots  from  the  railroad  with  the  intention  of 
building  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

Two  saloons  were  opened  in  Dubois,  but  they 
were  not  on  railroad  land.  The  policy  of  the  railroad 
company  prohibited  leasing  their  land  to  anyone 
who  wished  to  build  thereon  a  saloon.  This  meant 
that  in  Dubois  no  liquor  could  be  sold  nearer  than 
one-quarter  mile  from  the  depot. 

When  Dubois  was  founded  the  intention  of  the 
railroad  company  was  to  replace  the  small  railroad 
towns  of  Beaver  and  Camas.  Dubois  was  to  be  a 
stopping  place  for  tourists  headed  for  Yellowstone 
Park  as  well  as  an  access  point  for  the  "Lost  River, 
Birch  Creek,  Pahsemroi,  Lemhi,  Medicine  Lodge, 
and  Camas  Meadows  countries."  Dubois  was, 
eventually,  to  lose  its  importance  as  a  railroad 
center.  Today  the  namesake  of  Fred  T.  Dubois  is  the 
heart  of  a  close-knit  agricultural  community. 
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Bigler  and  Stine, 
Avalanche  Victims 


The  teamsters  had  left  Red  Rock  early  in 
the  morning  on  December  23,  1892. 
Their  wagons  were  heavily  loaded.  Travel 
was  slow  as  snow  lay  deep  on  the  road.  They  wanted 
to  be  home  in  Salmon  City  to  spend  Christmas  with 
their  families.  Unexpectedly,  tragedy  struck. 

Great  exertion  was  needed  to  get  the  wagons  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  pass  between  Red  Rock  and 
Salmon.  Most  of  the  wagons  were  loaded  with  iron 
pipe  ordered  by  the  Lemhi  Placer  company  to  be 
used  in  the  mining  business.  Other  wagons  were 
loaded  with  supplies  for  Salmon  merchants.  As  the 
teamsters  started  down  the  grade,  they  were  slowed 
by  the  deep  snow.  They  had  to  shovel  their  way 
through  the  larger  snowdrifts.  They  continued  down 
the  mountain  road  for  some  distance.  Joe  Cockrell's 
wagon  was  in  the  lead.  His  horses  became  excited 
and  hard  to  manage.  Al  Bigler's  horses  were  more 
accustomed  to  traveling  in  snow  so  he  talked 
Cockrell  into  trading  horses  on  the  lead  wagon. 

All  the  teamsters  were  anxious  to  get  off  the 
grade  before  nightfall.  Bigler's  horses  were  pulling 
the  lead  wagon  steadily  through  the  snow.  The 


other  wagons  stayed  some  distance  behind  at  regular 
intervals.  Bigler  was  riding  his  wheel  horse  and  Elza 
Stine  was  walking  close  behind  the  wagon. 
Suddenly  the  deep  snow  on  the  mountainside  began 
moving  behind  Bigler's  wagon.  He  and  Stine 
realized  the  danger  and  tried  to  get  to  the  side  of  the 
moving  snow  but  they  were  not  quick  enough  to 
escape.  They  were  caught  in  the  avalanche  which 
was  about  70  feet  wide.  They  were  carried  about  300 
feet.  The  men  and  the  team  and  wagon  were  pushed 
into  a  gulch  and  covered  with  snow. 

Quickly  the  other  men  grabbed  their  shovels 
and  set  to  work  to  rescue  Bigler  and  Stine.  The  snow 
was  packed  until  it  was  almost  as  hard  as  ice  and 
progress  was  slow. 

The  avalanche  occurred  about  5  p.m.  At  8 
o'clock  Bigler  was  found.  Two  hours  later  Stine  was 
uncovered.  Both  men  were  dead. 

The  Christmas  season,  which  should  be  a  time 
of  happiness,  was  a  time  of  mourning  in  Salmon  in 

1892. 
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Fremont  County: 
Irrigated  Empire 


Fremont  County  was  created  by  dividing 
Bingham  County  by  an  act  of  the  Idaho 
Legislature.  The  act  was  approved  by 
Governor  William  J.  McConnellon  March  4,  1893. 
At  that  time  it  encompassed  all  the  present  counties 
of  Fremont,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Teton  and  part  o{ 
Butte.  It  was  the  first  county  created  after  Idaho 
became  a  state  of  the  Union,  and  it  had  the 
distinction  of  encompassing  the  largest  tract  of 
irrigated  land  in  the  state. 

For  several  years  after  settlers  arrived  in  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in  the  1870s  and  1880s 
the  area  which  was  later  to  become  Fremont  County 
was  considered  a  vast  wasteland.  Settlers  arrived  but 
often  became  discouraged  and  left.  As  late  as  1892, 
one  settler  homesteading  not  far  from  the  present 
city  of  St.  Anthony,  offered  his  160  acre  tract  for 
$100,  and  had  no  takers.  Some  land  on  what 
became  the  Egin  Bench  was  traded  for  a  saddle. 
Other  land  in  the  same  area  was  traded  for  a  span  of 
mules.  Those  settlers  didn't  stay  long  enough  to  see 
the  great  water  resource  of  the  area  developed.  The 
land  rapidly  increased  in  value  when  irrigation 


commenced. 

Settlers  in  the  Teton  City  area  tried  to  irrigate 
from  the  Teton  River.  They  were  mostly 
unsuccessful  because  o{  the  steep  banks  of  the  river. 
They  were  not  stopped  however.  They  built  a 
30-foot  wide  canal  to  bring  water  from  Fall  River. 
They  built  a  bridge  across  the  Teton  River  and  ran 
a  siphon  across  the  bridge  to  carry  the  water.  The 
siphon  was  constructed  of  wood,  banded  with  iron. 
It  was  18  feet  in  circumference  and  2,000  feet  long. 
It  was  a  marvelous  thing  to  see.  Enough  water  was 
brought  from  Fall  River  to  irrigate  7,000  acres 
known  as  the  Enterprize  Irrigation  District.  Land 
that  was  valued  at  $20  an  acre  without  water  was 
quickly  revalued  at  $50  to  $75  dollars  an  acre  as  soon 
as  the  water  was  turned  on  it. 

Water  was  brought  to  the  Rexburg  bench  from 
Moody  Creek,  to  Sugar  City  and  Rexburg  from  the 
Teton  River  and  to  several  outlying  communities 
from  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  Snake  River. 
Water  made  the  the  desert  blossom.  Never  again 
would  land  in  the  area  be  traded  for  a  saddle  or  a  span 
of  mules. 
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Who  Killed  Hugh  Flemming? 


Hugh  Flemming  and  his  brother  were 
camped  on  opposite  sides  of  their  band  of 
sheep  about  five  miles  from  American 
Falls.  They  had  placed  their  camps  on  each  side  of 
the  band  of  sheep  so  they  could  protect  them.  The 
year  was  1894  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  animosity 
in  Southern  Idaho  between  the  sheepmen  and  the 
cattlemen. 

Sheepmen  and  cattlemen  in  the  American 
Falls  area  had  quarreled  over  grazing  rights.  There 
had  been  threats  made  but  no  overt  action  taken.  At 
least  not  until  April  5 ,  1 894,  close  to  1 1 :40  a.  m. , 
when  Hugh  Flemming  was  shot  from  ambush  and 
killed. 

Hugh's  brother  heard  three  shots,  but  thought 
Hugh  was  shooting  at  jackrabbits  so  he  did  not 
investigate.  When  Hugh  did  not  appear  in  the 
evening,  his  brother  went  out  to  search  for  him  and 
found  him  dead  with  three  bullet  holes  in  his  body. 
The  sheriff  was  notified.  He  called  upon  the  services 
of  some  Indians  who  were  expert  trackers.  They 
tracked  three  horses  from  the  murder  site  to  the 
Sparks  cattle  ranch  a  few  miles  away.  Although  only 
three  horses  had  been  followed,  four  men  were 
arrested  and  charged  with  the  murder.  They  were 
Walter  Sparks,  Sam  McCullough  and  Hugh  and 


Sam  Denson. 

Judge  Chase  of  American  Falls  conducted  a 
preliminary  hearing  to  ascertain  if  the  four  men 
accused  of  the  murder  should  be  bound  over  for  trial. 
Evidence  was  presented  which  placed  two  of  the  four 
at  a  ranch  ten  miles  from  the  murder  scene.  The 
other  two  men  were  in  Pocatello  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  Judge  Chase  determined  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  connect  the  four  to  the  crime,  and  all 
were  released  from  custody.  The  case  was  then 
dropped. 

The  editor  of  the  Malad  Enterprize  was  critical 
of  the  way  the  American  Falls  law  officers  had 
dropped  the  investigation  of  Flemming's  murder. 

He  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  being  critical  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Falls  law  officers  up 
to  the  point  when  the  four  men  had  been  released 
from  custody.  He  was,  however,  critical  about  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  was  not  continuing  and 
inferred  that  the  lawmen  merely  chose  to  protect  the 
guilty. 

The  murderer  of  Hugh  Flemming  was  never 
apprehended.  This  unsolved  case  is  an  example  of 
sheepmen-cattlemen  conflict  in  Southern  Idaho. 
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Marshal  Joseph  S*  Morris 

of  Rexburg 


Joseph  S.  Morris 

He  looked  like  a  frontier  lawman  ought  to 
look.  He  was  tall  and  weighed  over  200 
pounds.  He  had  piercing  brown  eyes  and  a 
black  mustache  to  go  with  his  dark  Welsh 
complexion.  His  name  was  Joseph  S.  Morris  and  he 
was  appointed  Rexburg's  city  marshal  in  1896. 

Morris  and  his  wife  Marintha  arrived  in  the 
frontier  settlement  of  Rexburg  with  their  six 
children  on  May  22,  1883.  They  had  all  their 
possessions  on  wagons,  including  a  tent  which 
became  their  home  for  several  weeks.  The  tent  was 
pitched  near  the  Teton  River.  The  mosquitoes  were 
voracious  and  the  family  suffered  from  their  attacks. 
Morris  purchased  a  lot  and  built  the  first  cellar  in 


Rexburg.  Openings  into  the  cellar  were  made 
mosquito  proof,  which  greatly  increased  the  comfort 
of  the  family.  Morris  built  a  house  of  cottonwood 
logs  and  sod.  This  served  the  family  until  1902, 
when  a  two-story  frame  house  was  erected. 

Morris  was  the  first  "dentist"  in  Rexburg.  He 
had  a  chair  and  forceps  in  his  home  and  could  pull 
any  tooth  that  needed  attention.  On  one  occasion, 
the  story  is  told,  an  outlaw  with  a  toothache  came 
into  Rexburg.  He  stopped  at  Morris'  house  and 
demanded  attention.  To  emphasize  his  demand  he 
laid  two  guns  on  a  nearby  table.  After  Morris  pulled 
the  tooth  the  outlaw  said,  "It's  a  good  thing  you  got 
that  tooth  out  whole,  man,  or  I  would  have  filled 
you  full  of  lead."  Morris  was  not  intimidated.  He 
replied:  "If  I  would  have  broken  the  tooth,  you 
would  have  swallowed  the  fau'sips!" 

Morris  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
constable  when  Rexburg's  first  election  was  held  in 
1884.  He  was  elected,  then  subsequently  reelected 
and  served  from  1884  until  1896  when  he  was 
appointed  city  marshal. 

As  the  marshal  of  Rexburg,  Joseph  S.  Morris 
was  more  than  simply  concerned  that  the  laws  were 
obeyed.  He  was  especially  concerned  that  the  young 
people  in  the  community  become  good  citizens  and 
gently,  but  firmly,  directed  them  to  be  such. 

Morris  held  the  position  of  city  marshal  for  a 
few  years  until  he  was  appointed  the  game  warden 
for  the  county.  He  served  in  that  position  until 
1905. 

Joseph  S.  Morris  was  a  pioneer  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  transition  of  Rexburg  from  a 
frontier  village  to  a  settled,  progressive 
community. 
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The  Equal  Suffrage 
Amendment  in  Idaho,  1896 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Whitman  of  Montpelier  was 
elected  president  of  the  Idaho  Equal 
Suffrage  Association  in  July,  1896.  She 
led  the  fight  for  women's  suffrage  in  Idaho  in  1896, 
and  it  was  a  crucial  year.  A  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Idaho  Constitution,  granting  women  the  ballot, 
would  be  voted  on  in  the  fall  election.  The  outcome 
of  the  voting  was  certainly  in  doubt  because  only 
men  could  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment. 

William  E.  Wheeler,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Idaho  Register  in  Idaho  Falls,  could  not  see  that 
giving  women  the  vote  would  change  anything.  He 
said  that  if  all  the  women  could  vote,  "fifty  percent 
would  vote  just  as  their  husbands  do,  twenty-five 
percent  as  they  were  told  to  and  the  other  twenty- 
five  percent  would  control  the  votes  of  their 
husbands  as  they  do  now." 

The  Honorable  Franklin  S.  Richards,  a  Utah 
jurist,  argued  that  the  "generous  impulses"  of  women 
"will  supply  a  new  element  in  politics,  which  has 
long  been  needed  to  check  the  tendency  toward 
degeneration.  They  will  perform  their  mission  as 
vital  members  of  state  with  as  high  a  degree  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  certainly  with  no  less 
integrity,  than  men." 

When  the  votes  were  counted  on  Tuesday, 
November  3,  1896,  it  appeared  that  the  equal 


suffrage  amendment  had  passed.  In  the  election, 
12, 126  men  had  voted  for  the  amendment  while 
6,282  had  voted  against  it.  But  some  29,000  men 
had  voted  in  the  general  election  and  the  state  board 
of  canvassers  held  that  a  majority  of  all  those  voting, 
not  just  those  voting  on  the  amendment,  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  amendment.  Therefore  it  was 
defeated.  The  Equal  Suffrage  Association  wasn't 
going  to  let  them  get  away  with  that.  They  would 
challenge  the  decision  before  the  Idaho  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  case  of  Kate  Green 
vs.  State  Board  of  Canvassers  the  voting  on  the  equal 
suffrage  amendment  was  argued.  William  E.  Borah 
was  especially  effective  in  arguing  on  behalf  of  the 
petitioners.  He  argued  that  those  that  fail  to  vote 
"are  held  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  those  participating  in  the  election  on  the  subject. 
He  held  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
government  that  a  majority  of  those  acting  shall 
control." 

The  three  Supreme  Court  justices  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision  that  the  State  Board  of 
Canvassers  was  incorrect  in  denying  the  passage  of 
the  amendment.  Women  had  officially  won  the 
vote  in  Idaho  on  December  17,  1896. 
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A  Little  Lost  River  Incident 


Before  a  newcomer  in  the  Little  Lost  River 
country  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  could 
become  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
community  he  was  usually  the  subject  of  an 
initiation  by  the  established  settlers.  The  usual 
method  was  to  accuse  the  "tenderfoot"  of  some 
crime,  hold  a  mock  frontier-style  court,  and 
sentence  him  to  a  barefoot  walk  in  the  snow  or  to 
dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.  Often 
the  dance  was  to  the  tune  of  a  six-shooter  as  shots 
were  fired  close  to  the  feet  of  the  dancer.  An 
initiation  in  1896  had  tragic  consequences. 

Frank  Chapman  was  invited  to  a  dance  at  the 
T.  W.  Porter  ranch  on  Christmas  Day,  1896.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  and  rode  in  early  to  help 
several  men  prepare  the  ranch  house  for  the  dance. 
Chapman  hadn't  been  in  the  Little  Lost  River 
country  very  long  and  was  considered  a  tenderfoot. 
The  usual  initiation  of  a  tenderfoot  had  been 
planned  for  him. 

As  Chapman  was  helping  prepare  for  the 
Christmas  dance  he  found  himself  suddenly  accused 
of  stealing  gloves  belonging  to  Dan  Green. 
Chapman  didn't  know  he  was  being  set  up  for  the 
mock  trial  and  sentence,  but  he  did  know  he 


wouldn't  stand  for  being  accused  of  being  a  thief.  He 
didn't  react  as  a  tenderfoot  usually  did.  He  wasn't 
confused  or  cowed.  He  denied  the  accusation  and 
exchanged  heated  words  with  Green.  When  Green 
repeated  the  accusation  and  appeared  prepared  to 
follow  the  accusation  with  action,  Chapman, 
considering  his  life  in  danger,  pulled  his  gun  and 
shot  and  instantly  killed  Green.  He  then  quickly 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  headed  for  Blackfoot.  Two 
men  followed  him.  They  were  able  to  get  into 
Blackfoot  ahead  of  him  when  he  stopped  to  water  his 
horse.  The  men  notified  the  sheriff  and  when 
Chapman  rode  into  Blackfoot  he  was  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  Dan  Green. 

Frank  Chapman  was  brought  to  trial  June  17, 
1897.  After  the  jury  had  listened  to  the  evidence 
they  concluded  that  Chapman  had  not  known  that 
being  accused  of  theft  was  part  of  the  initiation 
game.  When  Chapman  decided  his  life  was  in 
,  danger  he  was  within  his  rights  to  start  shooting. 
Chapman  was  found  not  guilty  of  murder. 

How  to  deal  with  a  tenderfoot  in  the  Little  Lost 
County  was  more  carefully  considered  after  the 
death  of  Dan  Green,  on  Christmas  Day,  1896. 
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Four  Pioneer  Settlements 

Between  Ashton  and  the 

Teton  Basin 


Farnum,  Lillian,  Squirrel,  and  Drummond 
were  all  pioneer  villages  in  the  beautiful 
rolling  country  between  Ashton  and  the 
Teton  Basin.  Little  remains  today  which  would 
identify  them  as  the  progressive  pioneer  settlements 
they  once  were. 

In  1897,  the  Silas  Green  family  settled  on 
Conant  Creek  and  Fall  River.  Soon  other  families 
settled  along  the  streams.  In  due  time  a  store  and 
post  office  were  built,  located  on  the  Green 
property.  Silas  Green  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
the  village  which  had  been  named  for  his  mother, 
Mary  Farnum. 

Not  far  from  Farnum,  in  the  Horseshoe  Flat 
area,  was  another  small  community  named  for  its 
first  postmistress,  Lillian  Newby.  The  first  settlers 
had  arrived  at  Lillian  in  1896,  and  homesteaded 
several  tracts  of  land. 

An  area  east  and  south  of  Ashton  was  noted  for 
its  colonies  of  ground  squirrels.  For  several  years  the 
area  was  known  as  Highland  Ranch.  Highland 
Ranch  was  owned  by  a  group  of  Montana  ranchers 
who  grazed  cattle  and  horses  there  in  the  summer. 
They  didn't  mind  telling  the  settlers  it  was 
impossible  to  farm  the  area.  The  settlers  didn't 


believe  them.  Earl  and  Clay  Harshbarger  broke  the 
sod  and  planted  the  first  crops,  and  they  flourished. 
The  name  of  the  area  was  changed  to  Squirrel  when 
Charlie  Burrell  built  a  store  and  dance  hall.  Soon  a 
school  was  started  with  children  coming  to  the 
one-room  log  house  from  a  ten  mile  radius. 

The  planting  of  the  land  into  dry-land  grain 
and  the  building  of  the  railroad  into  the  area  led  to 
the  development  of  Drummond,  so  named  for  the 
railroad  engineer  who  succeeded  Bill  Ashton  in 
constructing  the  railroad  to  the  Teton  Basin. 

Drummond  became  the  center  of  activities  on 
the  railroad  line  between  Ashton  and  the  Teton 
Basin.  Farnum  and  Lillian  faded  away.  Near 
Drummond  were  Grainville  and  France  siding, 
where  the  great  grain  crops  were  gathered  and 
shipped  out.  France  siding  was  originally  named 
Franz  honoring  Bob  and  Max  Franz,  the  original 
homesteaders.  When  World  War  I  broke  out  and 
feeling  against  Germany  was  running  high  the  name 
was  changed  to  France. 

Not  much  is  left  of  the  decades-old  picturesque 
villages  between  Ashton  and  the  Teton  Basin. 
What  does  remain  provides  an  intriguing  link  to  a 
pioneer  past. 
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Oregon  Short  Line  Depot  -  American  Falls.  Rebuilt  after  the  train  wreck. 

Oregon  Short  Line 
Train  Wreck 


Engineer  George  Moore  was  at  the  controls 
of  the  eastbound  freight  train.  The  next 
stop  was  American  Falls  where  he  would 
switch  his  train  onto  the  side  track  to  pass  the 
westbound  passenger  train  which  waited  on  the 
main  line.  As  he  approached  the  downgrade  into 
the  station  he  pulled  the  switches  to  set  the  air 
brakes  and  found,  to  his  great  consternation,  that 
the  brakes  were  not  working. 

It  was  4:30  Thursday  morning,  May  27,  1897. 
Most  of  the  residents  of  the  small  town  of  American 
Falls  were  sound  asleep.  They  would  shortly  be 
rudely  awakened  as  a  result  of  a  drama  rapidly 
coming  to  a  conclusion  at  the  railroad  station. 

The  eastbound  freight  train  began  picking  up 
speed  on  the  downgrade  into  the  American  Falls 
station.  Engineer  Moore  was  frantically  trying  to  set 
the  air  brakes,  but  they  did  not  work.  He  quickly 
whistled  for  his  crew  to  set  the  hand  brakes.  They 
began  working  feverishly  to  set  the  brakes,  but  the 
heavy-loaded  train  had  gained  too  much 
momentum.  Moore  whistled  a  signal  to  E.  C. 
Heckman,  engineer  of  the  westbound  passenger 
train  sitting  on  the  main  line  at  the  station.  He 
signaled  Heckman  to  back  up  his  train.  Heckman 
quickly  responded.  He  reversed  his  engine  and 
turned  on  the  steam.  However,  the  grade  behind  his 
train  was  steep  and  the  rails  were  wet.  He  had  just 


got  his  train  moving  when  the  freight  train 
came  thundering  into  the  station.  The  crews  of  both 
trains  struggled  to  the  last  moment  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  the  impending  crash.  Just  before  the  impact 
they  jumped  from  their  trains. 

The  impact  of  the  crash  demolished  both 
engines  and  most  of  the  cars  of  the  freight  train.  The 
backward  motion  of  the  passenger  train  was  fast 
enough  to  absorb  the  blow.  Only  a  few  of  the 
passengers  were  injured,  none  seriously.  However, 
the  situation  was  much  different  for  passengers  on 
the  freight  train. 

Most  of  the  passengers  on  the  freight  train  were 
sheep-shearers  who  had  finished  a  job  and  had 
hopped  on  the  freight  for  an  illegal  free  ride  to  their 
next  job.  They  were  riding  in  boxcars  and  probably 
did  not  know  how  critical  the  situation  had  become 
as  the  train  hurtled,  out  of  control,  toward  the 
station.  As  the  trains  collided,  the  cars  of  the  freight 
train  jammed  together  and  then  burst  out.  Many  of 
the  freight  train  passengers  were  thrown  through  the 
air  or  crushed  in  the  debris.  Eight  men  died  and 
several  were  injured,  many  critically.  The  railroad 
station  was  virtually  demolished  and  telegraph 
poles  were  sheared  off.  The  townspeople  rushed  to 
the  aid  o(  the  victims  of  the  most  disastrous  train 
wreck  in  the  history  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad. 
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William  Jennings  Bryan  signing  17th  Amendment  to  the  C  '.i  institution  -  Idaho's  William  E.  Borah  on  right. 


William  Jennings  Bryan 
in  Southeast  Idaho 


William  Jennings  Bryan  was  called  the 
"Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte,"  the  "silver 
tongued  orator,"  and  the  "Great 
Commoner."  He  had  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1896  on  the  issue  of  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Because  Idaho  was  a  leading  silver  producing  state 
Bryan  had  a  wide  following  in  the  state.  Bryan  lost 
the  election,  although  he  carried  Idaho.  In  July 
1897,  Bryan  was  in  southeast  Idaho. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  word  was  spread  that  on 
Friday,  July  23,  1897,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
would  be  in  Blackfoot  as  the  guest  of  ex-Senator  and 
Mrs.  Fred  T.  Dubois.  Everyone  was  excited  about 
the  expected  visit  of  Bryan  and  a  special  greeting  was 
arranged. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company 
made  a  special  rate  of  a  half  price  round-trip  fare 
from  any  point  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  go  to 
Blackfoot  to  see  and  hear  Bryan.  Governor  Frank 
Steunenberg  would  be  on  hand  as  well  as  other 
political  dignitaries  to  greet  Bryan. 

A  large  platform  was  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  the  courthouse  and  seating  was  arranged  for  a 
large  number.  Most  of  the  business  houses  and 
residences,  as  well  as  the  courthouse,  were 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting. 


On  Friday,  July  23rd,  Bryan  arrived  in 
Blackfoot.  He  was  greeted  by  the  Iona  band  and  over 
1 ,500  cheering  citizens.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
courthouse,  introduced  by  Dubois,  and  spoke  for  an 
hour  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  After  the 
speech  he  shook  hands  with  the  people.  He  then  left 
for  a  visit  to  scenic  Shoshone  Falls. 

On  Monday  morning  Bryan  was  to  stop  briefly 
in  Idaho  Falls  before  proceeding  on  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Posters  were  placed  around  town 
indicating  that  the  train  carrying  Bryan  would  arrive 
at  four  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

At  4:00  in  the  morning  on  July  26,  1897,  the 
townspeople  of  Idaho  Falls  were  awakened  by  the 
sounds  of  cannon  fire.  This  was  the  signal  to  gather 
at  the  depot  to  greet  Bryan.  Many  people  got  up  and 
rushed  to  the  station,  only  to  be  told  the  train  would 
be  late. 

Actually  the  train  was  four  and  a-half  hours 
late.  It  arrived  at  8:30.  Bryan  accepted  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  spoke  to  the  crowd  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
left  for  Yellowstone. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  would  remain  a 
national  figure  for  many  years,  but  for  a  while  in 
July,  1897,  he  belonged  to  Southeast  Idaho. 
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A.  C.  Brown,  Con  Man  in 
Idaho  Falls,  1897 


On  Sunday,  November  27,  1897,  A.  C. 
Brown  knocked  on  the  door  of  Reverend 
S.  B.  McClelland,  pastor  of  the  Idaho  Falls 
Presbyterian  Church.  Brown  told  the  pastor  a  pitiful 
story  and  aroused  his  sympathy.  But  Brown  was  not 
what  he  seemed. 

Brown  told  Pastor  McClelland  that  he  had 
been  "reared  by  Christian  parents  and  had 
endeavored  to  be  an  exemplary  young  man,  but 
had  fallen  in  with  bad  company  and  getting 
intoxicated  lost  a  good  position."  Pastor 
McClelland  fed  Brown  then  took  him  to 
a  hotel  and  instructed  the  owner  to  take  care  of 
him  for  a  day  or  two.  The  pastor  said  he  would  pay 
the  bill.  That  Sunday  evening  Brown  attended  the 
young  people's  meeting  at  the  church.  He  was  given 
permission  to  speak  and  "brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
nearly  everyone"  with  a  melancholy  account  of  his 
life.  Everyone  felt  sorry  for  him. 

Brown  claimed  to  have  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Denver  Post  and  the  Salt  Lake  Herald. 
Pastor  McClelland  took  him  to  see  William  E. 
Wheeler,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Idaho  Register, 
to  see  if  a  job  could  be  secured.  Wheeler  said  he 
could  work  for  his  board.  Brown  readily  accepted. 
He  worked  all  week  but  said  he  was  going  to  Butte, 
Montana,  to  seek  work.  Wheeler  gave  him  a  dollar 


and  wished  him  luck. 

Brown  did  not  leave  immediately  for  Butte.  He 
got  a  job  decorating  a  window  at  the  Park  Avenue 
Pharmacy.  He  finished  the  job  on  Sunday  evening 
after  the  owner  had  gone  home.  He  then  helped 
himself  to  some  whiskey  which  was  in  the 
pharmacy.  He  also  took  some  jewelry  and  other 
things.  He  got  drunk,  then  proceeded  to  hold  up  two 
nearby  stores  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  The  gun  he  had 
stolen  from  Wheeler's  newspaper  office.  Brown  then 
left  town  and  headed  for  Butte.  A  warrant  for  his 
arrest  was  secured  and  the  sheriff  at  Dubois  was 
notified.  When  Brown  rode  into  Dubois  he  was 
arrested  and  quickly  transported  back  to  Idaho 
Falls. 

Brown  was  taken  before  Justice  Rogers  on 
December  7,  1897.  He  said  he  was  "very  guilty,"  to 
the  charges  of  theft.  He  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days 
in  the  county  jail. 

Brown,  it  turned  out,  was  not  a  newcomer  to 
jails.  He  had  spent  a  week  in  a  Pocatello  jail  just 
prior  to  showing  up  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  was  also  noted 
for  conning  people.  Editor  Wheeler  summed  it  up: 
"He  is  a  smooth  chap.  He  can  do  almost  anything 
but  look  a  man  straight  in  the  face."  Brown  served 
his  sentence  then  left  town.  He  was  certainly  not 
welcome  in  Idaho  Falls. 
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Volunteers  for  the 
Spanish- American  War 


On  April  11,  1898,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  William  McKinley,  sent 
his  war  message  to  Congress.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  United  States  delared  war  on  Spain. 
President  McKinley  called  for  125,000  volunteers. 
Southeastern  Idaho  was  to  provide  100  o{  those 
volunteers. 

Pocatello  was  the  recruiting  center  for 
Bannock,  Bear  Lake  and  Oneida  counties.  Colonel 
H.  B.  Kinport  was  designated  as  recruiting  officer. 
Upon  receiving  his  appointment,  Colonel  Kinport 
resigned  his  position  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad  to  give  full  time  to  his  military 
assignment. 

Pocatello  had  been  designated  the  staging  area 
for  all  the  volunteers  from  throughout  the  state. 
However,  the  staging  area  was  changed  to  Boise.  R. 
H.  Tschudt  said,  in  a  newspaper  article,  that  "there 
has  been  a  bitter  feeling  engendered  among  our 
people,  including  also  those  who  have  signified  their 
intention  to  volunteer,  by  what  is  considered  the 
despicable  treatment  of  Pocatello  by  Boise." 
Tschudt  admitted  that  he  felt  like  the  other 
volunteers  but  considered  that  patriotism  should 


override  animosity.  Idaho's  Governor  Frank 
Steunenberg  received  so  many  irate  telegrams  and 
letters  from  Southeastern  Idaho  citizens  that  he  had 
to  explain  the  situation.  He  had  received 
instructions  from  the  War  Department  that  the 
rendezvous  for  the  Idaho  Volunteers  would  be  at 
Pendleton,  Oregon  rather  than  in  Idaho.  The 
Governor  had  protested.  He  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Senator  George  L.  Shoup  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Because  of  the  protests  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Senator  the  War  Department  rescinded  its  order 
that  the  Idaho  Volunteers  go  to  Pendleton  and  issued 
new  orders  designating  Boise  as  the  rendezvous 
point.  The  Governor  assured  the  Pocatello  residents 
that  he  had  not  recommended  Boise  over  Pocatello. 
In  fact,  he  said,  "I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
Pocatello  and  its  citizens,  and  would  certainly  do 
nothing  that  could  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
retarding  their  interests." 

Governor  Steunenberg's  assurance  that  he  had 
not  favored  Boise  over  Pocatello  as  the  staging  area 
for  the  Idaho  Volunteers  during  the  Spanish 
American  War  seemed  to  mollify  those  who  had 
been  incensed  over  the  situation,  and  the  recruiting 
continued  in  Southeastern  Idaho. 
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A  Grand  Celebration 
for  the  Volunteers 


Many  of  the  Idaho  Volunteers  expected  to 
fight  the  Spanish  in  Cuba  during  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898. 
However,  orders  were  received  from  the  War 
Department  that  the  Idaho  Volunteers  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  volunteers  from 
Southeast  Idaho  left  for  Boise  on  May  7,  1898.  They 
would  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  then  on  to  the 
Philippines.  Before  they  left  Pocatello  a  celebration 
was  held  to  properly  send  them  off. 

"For  once  in  its  history  Pocatello  was 
thoroughly  aroused,"  wrote  a  reporter  for  The 
Pocatello  Tribune.  "Last  night  the  whole  population 
turned  out  to  do  honor  and  give  encouragement  to 
the  Volunteers  who  were  about  to  leave  for  the  war. 
Patriotism  ran  high  and  everybody  was 
enthusiastic." 

The  festivities  opened  with  entertainment  at 
the  Opera  House.  The  place  was  packed  as  was  the 
street  outside.  The  Volunteers  sat  on  the  stage.  An 
honor  guard  composed  of  members  of  the  George 
Armstrong  Custer  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  sat  on  either  side  of  the  Volunteers.  A 
choir,  with  help  from  the  audience,  sang 
"America".  "The  house  fairly  shook  with  the 


patriotic  tones  as  they  swelled  out  from  a  hundred 
voices."  Next,  several  patriotic  speeches  were  made. 
These  were  followed  by  a  "charming  recitation  by 
Miss  Nellie  Patrick  and  Mrs.  George  Derr  made  a 
graceful  little  speech  in  presenting  the  Volunteers 
with  some  very  handsome  badges,  donated  by  the 
ladies  of  Pocatello." 

After  singing  several  songs  the  crowd  moved  to 
a  pavilion  where  everybody  danced.  At  midnight 
the  Volunteers  were  treated  to  a  feast  at  the  Hanks 
Hotel.  "Here  as  everywhere  'Old  Glory'  was  over 
everything.  The  menu  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  toasts  were  enthusiastic  and  patriotic."  After 
the  banquet  dancing  continued  until  time  for  the 
Volunteers  to  catch  the  train. 

The  Southeast  Idaho  Volunteers  were 
mustered  in  as  Company  G,  Idaho  Volunteer 
Infantry.  As  Company  G  left  Pocatello  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  "half  the  town  was  out  to  bid 
them  goodby  and  good  luck.  Many  a  parent's  heart 
was  sad  but  was  nevertheless  proud."  The  officer 
who  had  come  from  Boise  to  accompany  the 
Volunteers  said  that  Company  G  "was  the  finest  yet 
recruited  in  the  state." 
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Company  G  in  San  Francisco 


The  Idaho  regiment,  of  which  Company  G 
of  Southeast  Idaho  was  a  part,  was  to 
leave  Boise,  May  19,  1898,  for  San 
Francisco.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  fight  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 

Reveille  sounded  at  4:00  a.m.  on  May  19, 
1898.  The  Idaho  regiment  broke  camp  and  loaded 
their  equipment  to  be  taken  to  the  train.  They  were 
to  leave  at  9:00.  The  Idaho  Volunteers  did  not  leave 
Boise  for  San  Francisco  on  time.  It  was  1 1:00  before 
the  train  pulled  out. 

The  people  of  Boise  and  vicinity  gathered  by 
the  thousands  to  give  the  Volunteers  a  rousing  send- 
off.  There  was  a  parade  to  the  depot.  Only  three  of 
the  Idaho  companies  had  uniforms  and  arms.  The 
rest  marched  with  their  blanket  rolls  on  their 
shoulders,  at  least  presenting  a  military  appearance. 
The  crowd  cheered,  goodbyes  were  said,  and  the 
train  pulled  out. 

When  the  train  stopped  in  Nampa  a  delegation 
of  women  from  Pocatello  made  a  special 
presentation  to  Company  G.  It  was  a  flag  they  had 
purchased  for  $50  and  it  almost  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  send  with  the  company.  The  men  of  the 


company  were  pleased  at  the  effort  and  sent  their 
greetings  back  to  their  friends.  They  also  sent  a 
report  on  the  Company  mascots.  They  had  an  eagle 
named  "Pocatello  Joe,"  and  a  little  dog  that  had 
been  picked  up  from  the  sagebrush  when  the 
Pocatello  to  Boise  train  had  stopped  in  Minidoka. 
The  mascots  gained  a  lot  of  attention  and  Company 
G  was  proud  of  them. 

The  Idaho  troops  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
May  22.  Ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  greeted  them  and 
presented  fruits  and  flowers  to  them.  Their  lack  oi 
uniforms  and  rifles  caused  some  concern.  They 
would  need  to  wait  for  equipment  before  leaving  for 
the  Philippines.  The  company  camped  on  an  old 
race  course  about  three  miles  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge. 

By  May  25th  the  equipment  for  the  Idaho 
troops  still  had  not  arrived.  The  soldiers  were  yetting 
impatient  and  anxious  to  sail  for  the  Philippines.  A 
rumor  had  circulated  the  night  before  that  they 
would  sail  without  full  equipment.  The  rumor  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  but  like  most  rumors  proved 
to  be  false.  Like  soldiers  before  and  since  the  Idaho 
troops  continued  to  endure  the  routine  of  the  army 
camp  and  waited  to  be  sent  into  battle. 
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A  Letter  from 
Private  Frank  Mulligan 


Private  Frank  Mulligan  of  Pocatello  was 
stationed  with  Company  G,  First  Idaho 
Volunteers,  at  San  Francisco.  He  was 
awaiting  orders  to  sail  for  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
participate  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  Private 
Mulligan  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Pocatello  in  May, 
1898,  and  described  the  life  of  a  soldier. 

"We  left  Boise  Thursday  morning  about  1 1 
o'clock  and  had  a  hard  old  trip,"  began  Private 
Mulligan.  "The  only  grub  we  got  was  hard  tack  and 
corned  (horse?)  beef.  The  people  all  along  the  line 
were  quite  patriotic  and  cannons  boomed  all  along 
and  people  turned  out  by  the  thousands.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  cars,  but  some  of  us  got  by 
the  guards  at  times.  When  we  got  to  Portland  the 
ladies  of  that  city  gave  us  a  fine  lunch  and  each  of  us 
got  a  box  to  take  along  with  us,  and  when  we  arrived 
here  the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  society  gave  us 
coffee  and  lunch  at  the  ferry,  after  which  we  had  to 
walk  3  miles  out  here  to  the  Bay  district,  where  we  are 
camped.  It  is  simply  a  sea  of  tents,  and  that  is  all  that 
you  can  see  except  soldiers.  We  have  not  got  very 
well  settled  yet  and  I  just  returned  from  my  dinner, 
consisting  of  hard  tack,  pork  and  beans,  boiled,  and 


black  coffee,  but  it  satisfied  my  hunger,  and  I  was 
sure  hungry.  Orders  are  to  remain  in  camp  this  p.m. 
to  have  our  sizes  taken  to  get  our  clothes,  and  then 
we  will  be  soldiers  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

"We  learned  that  we  are  to  be  paid  tomorrow 
and  every  one  is  jubilant  and  figuring  on  having  a 
warm  time  once  more  before  we  go  to  die.  But  I'll 
not  die.  I  am  like  all  bad  pennies  always  sure  to 
return,  and  two  years  hence  will  be  back  to 
work  — 

"Yesterday  the  crowds  around  our  lines  were 
simply  enormous  and  they  threw  about  four 
wagon-loads  of  oranges  in  among  our  regiment  all 
of  which  we  were  glad  of  as  we  were  hungry  enough 
to  eat  anything  and  everyone  praying  for  some 
Mulligan  stew." 

Private  Mulligan  concluded  his  letter  with  a 
statement  on  a  local  attraction.  liO(  all  the  pretty 
women  I  ever  saw  they  are  here,"  he  wrote  "and 
being  camped  so  close  to  Golden  Gate  park  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  them."  He  closed  by  sending 
his  regards  to  his  friends  in  Pocatello. 
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Homecoming  of  Company  G 


The  men  of  Southeast  Idaho,  who  had  left 
for  the  Philippines  in  May,  1898,  to  fight 
the  Spanish  were  coming  home.  The  war 
was  over.  It  was  a  time  for  celebration. 

It  was  two  o'clock  Friday  morning,  September 
29,  1899.  The  special  train  which  had  gone  to 
Nampa  to  transport  Company  G  of  the  First  Idaho 
Volunteers  back  to  Pocatello,  arrived  at  the  station. 
Despite  the  early  hour  about  2,000  people  from 
almost  every  community  in  Southeast  Idaho  were  on 
hand  to  greet  the  soldiers. 

The  bands  from  Blackfoot  and  Menan  were 
playing.  The  shops  and  railroad  engines  of  the  city 
were  whistling.  A  shout  of  greeting  went  up  from  the 
gathered  crowd.  The  soldiers  had  come  home. 

As  the  men  stepped  down  from  the  train  the 
scene  was  reminiscent  of  the  return  of  the  soldiers 
from  every  war.  "Sons  and  brothers  and  lovers  were 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  mothers,  sisters  and 
sweethearts.  Fathers  wrung  their  hands,  afraid  to 
speak  lest  tears  should  flow  from  very  joy.  Friends 
pressed  eagerly  forward  with  words  of  welcome.  And 
the  brave  boys,  themselves,  they  seemed  just  as  glad 


to  get  home  as  were  the  friends  to  have  them." 

After  the  greetings  were  made,  the  ladies  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  fed  breakfast  to  the  soldiers.  Then 
they  went  home  to  rest  and  prepare  for  the  official 
celebration  which  would  begin  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  soldiers  were  honored  by  a  parade  which 
featured  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  city  officials, 
various  lodges,  bands  and  school  children  who 
threw  flowers  along  the  way.  The  parade  terminated 
at  the  Opera  House  where  a  program  was  presented. 
The  keynote  speaker  was  former  Idaho  Senator, 
Fred  T.  Dubois.  After  his  patriotic  oration,  the 
ceremonies  were  concluded  with  the  presentation  of 
medals  to  the  soldiers. 

When  the  greetings,  parades,  presentations, 
and  speeches  were  over  the  men  of  Company  G, 
First  Idaho  Volunteers,  "sought  their  homes,  doffed 
their  uniforms  and  reappeared  among  their  friends 
in  civilian  dress  as  plain  John  and  Tom  and  Bob  and 
Pete  —  none  the  less  heroes  but  all  the  more  brave 
and  modest  men." 
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The  Burial  of  Beaver  Dick 


In  the  summer  of  1887  George  Carlton  arrived 
at  the  train  station  in  Market  Lake.  He 
traveled  on  to  Rexhurg  and  found  work  calling 
dances  for  the  five  piece  orchestra  of  blacksmith,  Bill 
Bell.  While  living  in  Rexburg  he  became  acquainted 
with  Richard  Leigh,  better  known  as  Beaver  Dick, 
and  a  friendship  developed  which  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Beaver  Dick  on  March  29,  1899.  Carlton 
later  recalled  the  events  at  Beaver  Dick's  burial. 

The  coffin  and  rough  box  for  Beaver  Dick  were 
made  by  Charlie  Miller  and  Billie  Hague.  George 
Carlton  and  Will  and  John  Davis  dug  the  grave. 
About  six  feet  down  they  struck  solid  lava  rock.  "We 
were  for  quittin'  and  trying  a  new  spot,"  said 
Carlton,  "only  there  wasn't  time.  Folks  would  soon 
be  arriving"  for  the  funeral.  Soon  some  fifty  people 
had  arrived  including  about  a  dozen  women  who 
knew  Sioux,  Beaver  Dick's  wife. 

Jeff  Black  from  Wilford  delivered  the  funeral 
address.  "He  was  more  cut  out  for  that  part  of  the 
funeral  than  the  rest  of  us,"  Carlton  said.  Ezra  Butts 
dedicated  the  grave.  "Everything  went  as  smooth  as 
butter  until  we  started  lowering  the  casket  into  the 


box,"  commented  Carlton.  "We  were  using  strong 
lasso  ropes  from  our  outfits  and  one  of  them  caught 
on  the  edge  of  a  rock.  We  tugged  and  pulled  but 
couldn't  get  things  straightened  out.  I  remember 
someone  in  the  crowd  saying,  'Just  cut  the  rope  off, 
George;  the  first  thing  he'll  want  to  do  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  is  catch  a  pony, 
anyway.'" 

While  the  men  were  struggling  to  get  Beaver 
Dicks's  coffin  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  son-in-law  of 
Beaver  Dick  began  complaining  that  the  grave 
wasn't  deep  enough.  "I  was  losing  my  patience  by 
that  time,"  commented  Carlton,  "so  I  told  him, 
'Never  mind,  fellow,  he  won't  bother  you  no  more 
with  six  feet  of  dirt  on  top  of  him.'" 

The  burial  service  for  Beaver  Dick  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  Teton  River  was  the  concluding 
ceremony  honoring  the  last  of  the  authentic  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  mountain  men.  George 
Carlton,  and  the  others  in  attendance,  must  have 
known  that  with  the  passing  of  Beaver  Dick  a 
colorful  era  had  ended. 
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The  Pastor  Saves  the  Day 


It  was  Sunday,  November  12,  1899.  A  large 
congregation,  representing  several  religious 
denominations,  had  assembled  in  the  Baptist 
church  in  Pocatello.  The  occasion  was  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  service  inaugurating  a 
special  week  of  prayer.  The  service  almost  ended 
before  it  began. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Van  Englen  had  recently 
arrived  in  Pocatello  from  Great  Falls,  Montana,  to 
assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was 
to  deliver  the  main  address  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
service.  Reverend  Van  Englen  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  interior  of  the  church,  and  this  fact  almost 
proved  disastrous.  As  he  took  his  place  at  the 
podium  he  was  distracted  by  the  lamp  that  hung  over 
his  head.  It  was  an  enormous  Rochester  lamp  which 
held  two  gallons  of  coal  oil,  and  Reverend  Van 
Englen  thought  it  was  hanging  too  low.  He  thought 
the  lamp  could  be  pushed  up,  so  he  pushed.  The 
clasp  on  the  bracket  holding  the  lamp  was  loose. 
The  lamp  did  not  go  up.  Rather  it  came  crashing 
down.  The  spilled  coal  oil  ignited.  The  reaction  by 
the  congregation  was  immediate  and  predictable. 


Everyone  headed  for  the  door.  Of  course  everyone 
could  not  go  through  the  door  at  the  same  time, 
although  they  tried,  pushing,  shoving,  and  climbing 
over  each  other.  Reverend  Van  Englen  was  in  shock 
and  immobilized.  Fortunately,  one  man  remained 
calm.  Reverend  J.  D.  Gillilan,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church, did  not  run  or  just  stand  watching 
the  blaze.  He  calmly  removed  his  Prince  Albert  coat 
and  turned  it  inside  out.  He  spread  his  coat  over  the 
flames  and  around  the  lamp  and  held  it  there  until 
the  flames  were  smothered.  The  coat  was  ruined  but 
the  church  was  saved. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  who  had 
hastily  left  the  church  had  remained  on  the  street 
expecting  the  church  to  burn  down.  Soon  the  word 
spread  that  Reverend  Gillilan  had  saved  the  church 
by  his  calm  action.  He  became  an  instant,  though 
reluctant,  hero.  The  people  reassembled  in  the 
church.  Reverend  Van  Englen  had  regained  his 
composure  and  the  service  proceeded  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  It  was,  however,  an 
auspicious  beginning  to  the  week  of  prayer. 
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A  Plague  on  the  Land 


A  cricket  infestation  west  of  Ashton  in  the 
early  1900s  created  a  tough  situation  for 
those  settlers.  Their  crops  and  gardens  were 
threatened.  To  combat  the  insects  called  for  drastic 
and  innovative  methods. 

A  plague  struck  the  country  west  of  Ashton 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Innumerable  crickets  hatched  in  mid-June,  banded 
together,  and  started  moving  across  the  land. 
Amanda  McMinn  recalled  that  her  beautiful 
vegetable  garden  was  almost  instantly  reduced  to 
ruin,  disappearing  under  the  advancing  crickets 
with  their  voracious  appetites. 

M.J.  Kerr,  a  county  commissioner,  was  a 
leader  in  the  fight  to  stop  and  destroy  the  crickets 
before  they  destroyed  every  plant  in  their  path.  The 
first  thing  they  tried  was  to  build  a  fence  across  the 
path  of  the  advancing  cricket  hoard.  The  top  of  the 
fence  was  banded  with  a  four  inch  strip  of  tin.  The 
crickets  could  climb  the  fence,  but  couldn't  go  past 
the  tin.  The  fence  was  continually  patrolled  to  try  to 
crush  the  crickets  before  they  piled  up.  This  worked 
for  a  while,  but  the  crickets  piled  up  against  the 
fence  until  they  spilled  over  the  top,  and  continued 
their  advance. 

Next  a  half  mile  long  deep  trench  was  dug.  The 
crickets  fell  into  the  trench.  Amanda  McMinn 


drove  a  team  of  horses,  pulling  a  drag  made  of  brush, 
along  the  side  of  the  trench.  The  drag  kept  the 
crickets  from  climbing  out  until  they  were  buried. 

The  crickets  stopped  moving  at  night.  This 
provided  a  respite  for  the  people  who  became 
exhausted  trying  to  cope  with  them  during  the  day. 
But  with  the  dawn  the  crickets  started  moving  once 
again. 

Despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  people 
during  the  cricket  infestation  of  the  early  1900s, 
nature  had  to  run  its  course.  Widespread  destruction 
occurred. 

Another  cricket  infestion  during  the  early 
1930s  created  problems  again.  During  the  1930s 
new  methods  were  tried  to  control  the  insects.  Gas 
torches  and  poison  were  used,  along  with  the  tin 
fencing  technique  used  earlier.  Fire  and  poison  were 
great  weapons  against  the  crickets,  and  were 
relatively  successful.  Unfortunately  one  side  effect 
of  the  use  of  poison  was  that  the  sage  hens  and  other 
birds  that  ate  the  poisoned  crickets  died.  It  took 
many  years  before  the  sage  hen  population  was 
rebuilt. 

Cricket  plagues  were  one  more  of  the  many 
trials  the  early  settlers  of  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  encountered  -  and  overcame. 
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Gutzon  Borglum, 
Sculptor  of  Mount  Rushmore 


GutZOTl  Borglum 

He  was  one  of  the  best  known  sculptors  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  During  his  lifetime  he 
completed  170  statues  and  monuments.  He  was 
noted  for  a  passionate  commitment  to  the  ideals  and 
promises  of  America,  and  he  had  the  ability  to 
portray  that  commitment  in  heroic  sculpture  of 
heroic  figures. 

John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe  Borglum  had  an 
inauspicious  beginning.  His  mother  and  father  left 


Denmark  in  1864,  and  sailed  for  America.  They 
stayed  briefly  in  New  York  City  then  headed  west. 
They  stopped  their  westward  trek  at  the  frontier 
settlements  along  Idaho's  Bear  River  and  built  a 
cabin.  The  exact  location  where  they  built  their 
cabin  is  in  doubt,  but  it  was  possibly  near  Grace.  In 
that  cabin  on  March  25,  1867,  their  first  son  was 
born.  Although  his  first  name  was  John,  he  was 
always  addressed  by  his  second  name,  Gutzon. 

Gutzon  was  just  a  baby  when  the  family  moved 
to  Ogden  and  a  young  boy  when  they  moved  to 
Nebraska.  In  his  youth  he  demonstrated  a  facility  to 
draw,  mainly  horses.  His  stepmother  didn't  think  he 
would  amount  to  anything  because  he  was  always 
doodling,  and  she  frequently  scolded  him. 

Gutzon  attended  public  schools  in  Omaha  and 
Fremont,  Nebraska,  then  went  to  St.  Mary's 
College  in  Kansas.  He  joined  his  family  in  a  move  to 
California.  There  he  began  the  serious  study  of  art. 

In  1890  Gutzon  traveled  to  Europe  and 
continued  studying  art.  He  exhibited  both  painting 
and  sculptures  in  France,  Spain  and  England,  and 
won  several  awards  for  his  work.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1901  and  settled  in  New  York  City. 
There  he  built  an  art  studio,  and  from  that  studio  his 
fame  spread. 

Gutzon  Borglum  captured  the  spirit  of  America 
in  his  massive  monuments  to  its  great  men,  such  as 
Robert  E.  Lee,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
magnificent  portrayal  of  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  which  he  sculpted  on  Mount  Rushmore 
in  South  Dakota.  That  work  alone,  sculpted  by  the 
man  born  in  Idaho,  will  stir  the  imagination  of 
generation  of  Americans. 
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Wayne  Darlington, 
Master  Builder 


Houston,  Alder  City,  Charbonate,  Cliff 
City,  were  towns  which  sprung  into 
existance  when  copper,  in  large 
quantities,  was  discovered  in  the  mountains  near 
present-day  Mackay.  Those  frontier  towns  all  died 
out,  but  Mackay  remains  thanks  largely  to  a  man 
named  Wayne  Darlington. 

Wayne  Darlington  was  involved  in  the  largest 
copper  mining  operation  in  the  mountains  above 
Houston.  The  mine  was  first  named  "Big  Copper" 
but  the  name  was  changed  to  "White  Knob"  after 
White  Knob  Creek  which  ran  through  the  area. 
Darlington  was  familiar  with  some  eastern  financiers 
and  was  able  to  get  them  to  invest  in  the  White 
Knob  mine.  He  became  the  head  of  the  White  Knob 
Copper  Company. 

As  the  railroad  began  pushing  up  the  Lost  River 
Valley,  Darlington  was  quick  to  see  the  potential  for 
growth.  He  founded  the  town  of  Mackay  which  was 
incorporated  in  1901.  Mackay  became  the  center  of 
mining  activities  and  the  railroad  town  of  the  upper 
Lost  River  Valley.  The  Salmon  River  Railroad 
Company  built  the  railroad  from  Blackfoot  to 
Mackay.  It  was  completed  in  March,  1902.  The 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company  leased  the 
railroad  in  1902,  then  bought  it  in  1910.  After  the 


railroad  reached  Mackay  the  other  mining  towns  in 
the  area  quickly  shut  down  and  the  merchants 
moved  to  Mackay. 

Darlington  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy. 
He  laid  out  several  townsites  besides  Mackay.  The 
small  town  of  Darlington  bears  his  name.  He 
constructed  smelters  and  other  buildings  and  built  a 
narrow  gauge  railroad  to  connect  the  White  Knob 
mine  to  the  smelter  and  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad  at  Mackay. 

Not  only  did  Darlington  boost  the  mining 
potential  of  the  area  but  he  also  could  see 
agricultural  potential.  He  advocated  dairying  and 
hog  raising.  He  established  a  creamery  at  Darlington 
and  imported  "mule  foot"  hogs  to  supply  milk 
products  and  pork  to  valley  residents.  His  example 
encouraged  others  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Wayne  Darlington  was  a  man  of  vision  in  the 
Lost  River  Valley.  He  laid  the  foundation  for 
prosperous  mining  and  agricultural  enterprises  in 
that  beautiful  area.  Although  he  lived  in  the  east  for 
several  years  he  continued  to  invest  his  resources  in 
the  area  as  well  as  entice  other  investors.  The  Lost 
River  area  prospered  because  of  Wayne  Darlington. 
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Land  Rush  near  PocateUo,  June  1 7,  1 902 


The  Great  Land  Rush 


The  day  was  June  17,  the  year  1902,  and 
the  excitement  in  Pocatello  was  intense. 
This  was  the  day  when  a  land  cession  from 
the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  was  being  opened 
for  settlement. 

About  400,000  acres  had  been  ceded  from  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation  and  was  up  for  grabs  to  those 
who  could  stake  a  claim  and  get  to  the  Blackfoot  land 
office  to  file  on  the  land  before  someone  else  did.  A 
line  had  been  drawn  in  present-day  Pocatello. 
Those  who  were  to  participate  in  the  rush  were  lined 
up  awaiting  the  signal  to  begin  the  run. 

Under  the  auspieces  of  The  Century  Magazine, 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  a  noted  writer,  arrived  in 
Pocatello  to  chronical  the  events  of  the  land  rush. 
"From  Butte  and  Boise  and  Salt  Lake,  and  even  as  far 
as  Cheyenne,  have  they  come,"  he  wrote. 
"Prospectors  looking  for  mines,  cattle-men  for  cattle 
chances,  lawyers  expecting  to  make  their  wits  do  the 
work  of  legs,  aimless  young  men  scenting  from  afar 
the  savor  of  excitement  and  adventure  -  all  come  to 
attend  the  great  gambling." 

The  signal  to  start  the  run  would  come  from  the 
whistle  on  the  railroad  roundhouse.  As  the  time  for 
the  signal  to  be  given  approached,  the  excitement 


increased  along  with  jockeying  for  position.  At 
exactly  12:00  noon  the  whistle  sounded  and  Idaho's 
greatest  organized  land  rush  was  underway.  "They 
are  off,  neck  and  heel,"  wrote  Baker,  "driving  home 
their  spurs,  doubled  over  their  saddles,  leaping  sage- 
brush all  together,  all  confusion  -  riders,  buggies, 
bicycles.  At  first,  as  we  saw  it  from  the  end,  the  line 
held  straight,  with  monstrous  clouds  of  dust  rising 
behind  -  a  great  cavalry  charge.  Then  here  and 
there  riders  sprang  forward  from  the  moving  line, 
the  distinction  of  the  strong  and  the  swift.  Up  rises 
the  dust,"  Baker  continued,  "filling  all  the  valley  . . . 
until  nothing  is  left  but  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of 
the  moving  gray  phantom  of  a  straggler.  Behind, 
hopelessly  and  yet  with  boundless  hope,  trail  two 
reeling  white-topped  wagons,  their  drivers  leaning 
out  in  front,  lashing  their  horses  into  dusty 
obscurity.  And  the  last  of  the  honest  runners  has 
gone." 

The  great  land  rush  was  underway.  Many  were 
to  realize  their  hopes  and  dreams,  many  were  to  be 
disappointed.  But  all  who  participated  in  the  run 
were  exhilarated  by  the  challenge  and  just  as 
optimistic  as  their  pioneer  ancestors  had  been  in 
seeking  land  in  the  West. 
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Idaho's  Sooners 


An  announcement  had  been  made 
nationwide  that  some  400,000 
acres  of  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  land 
was  being  opened  for  homesteading  and  mining  on 
June  17,  1902.  For  about  two  weeks  before  that  date 
strangers  were  going  in  and  out  of  Pocatello.  They 
were  checking  out  the  land  and  mining  areas  and 
planning  how  they  would  secure  their  claim. 
Included  in  the  plans  of  many  were  how  to  elude  the 
Indian  police  and  hide  out  on  the  land  and  get  a 
head  start  to  the  land  office  in  Blackfoot  to  file  their 
claim. 

Major  A.  F.  Caldwell,  Indian  Agent  at  the  Fort 
Hall  Agency  had  his  hands  full.  He  was  to  be  in 
control  of  the  ceded  reservation  lands  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  June  17th.  He  was  to  see  that  "sooners" 
were  not  on  the  land  before  the  rush  began.  He  had 
a  small  force  of  Indian  police  to  patrol  the  400,000 
acres.  It  was  an  impossible  job.  Major  Caldwell 
instructed  the  police  to  escort  from  the  reservation 
anyone  found  in  the  area  before  June  16th.  Anyone 
caught  on  June  16th  or  before  12:00  noon  on  the 
17th  were  to  be  jailed  at  the  agency.  They  were  not 
to  be  released  until  the  18th  and  the  rush  was  over. 
This  proved  to  be  no  deterrent  at  all.  A  large  number 
of  men  left  Pocatello  during  the  day  of  the  16th  and 


did  not  return  that  night.  This  generated  an  intense 
suspicion  among  those  who  stayed  in  Pocatello  for 
the  start  of  the  rush.  Many  stated  that  there  would 
be  trouble  if  they  got  to  the  spot  they  wanted  to 
claim  and  found  a  sooner  "sitting  on  it  with  a  grin  on 
his  face." 

The  morning  after  the  land  rush  the  talk 
centered  around  the  number  of  sooners  who  had 
been  able  to  elude  the  Indian  police  and  had  staked 
out  choice  homesteads  or  mining  claims.  Many  o( 
the  sooners  had  been  able  to  get  to  the  Blackfoot 
land  office  first  because  they  did  not  have  to  race  for 
the  land.  Despite  threats  of  violence,  the  sooners 
were  able  to  file  claims.  However,  those  who  had 
started  at  12:00  noon  in  Pocatello  and  raced  to  the 
land  had  a  legal  right  to  contest  the  claim  of  any 
claiment  prior  to  his  own.  Estimates  were  that  as 
high  as  fifty  percent  of  all  claims  would  be 
contested. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  land  rush  Pocatello 
residents  could  relax  at  the  theater  on  the  evening 
of  June  18th.  The  McCallum  Stock  Company  was 
performing  in  town.  Ironically,  after  all  the  recent 
discussion  about  illegal  activity  of  the  sooners,  the 
play  presented  was  entitled,  "Jesse  James." 
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An  Exciting, 
But  Disappointing  Race 


When  part  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  was  opened  for 
homesteading  on  June  17,  1902,  races 
developed  for  choice  pieces  o(  land.  The  most 
exciting  race  of  the  day  was  for  an  area  known  as  the 
Bob  Smith  ranch  at  Topaz,  near  McCammon. 

The  Bob  Smith  ranch  was  an  abandoned 
Indian  farm.  It  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  land  available  for  homesteading.  About 
thirty  men  wanted  the  land  and  raced  out  of 
Pocatello  as  the  signal  from  the  railroad  roundhouse 
started  the  land  rush. 

Will  Hillman  of  McCammon  was,  he  thought, 
first  on  the  land.  He  chose  to  ride  horseback  from 
McCammon  to  Blackfoot  to  file  his  claim  rather 
than  ride  the  special  Oregon  Short  Line  train.  He 
believed  he  could  outrun  the  train  and  get  to  the 
Blackfoot  land  office  ahead  of  passengers  on  the 
train  who  wanted  to  file  on  the  same  land.  Hillman 
was  so  sure  he  would  win  that  he  had  bet  seventy- 
five  dollars  on  the  outcome. 

There  had  been  some  discussion  about  the 
legality  of  using  several  horses  to  run  to  Blackfoot. 
Some  felt  it  was  illegal  to  establish  relays  of  horses  on 
reservation  land.  The  possibility  of  litigation  did  not 
deter  Will  Hillman.  He  had  fourteen  horses 
tethered  at  three  miles  intervals  along  the  route  to 


Blackfoot. 

Hillman  began  his  race  with  the  train.  He  had 
a  substantial  head  start,  as  the  train  had  to  make 
several  stops  to  take  on  passengers.  He  rode  hard. 
One  of  his  horses  gave  out  about  three-hundred 
yards  from  his  next  mount.  He  sprinted  the 
distance,  but  lost  some  time.  He  raced  through  the 
heat  and  the  dust,  broke  a  stirrup,  lost  the  trail  and 
rode  through  sagebrush  for  some  distance,  but  kept 
going.  He  had  tied  colorful  ribbons  to  his  legs  and 
arms  as  a  show  of  bravado.  The  ribbons  flying  in  the 
breeze  identified  him  to  others  racing  to  Blackfoot. 
His  effort  was  colorful  and  gallant,  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  futile. 

Will  Hillman  was  not  far  from  Blackfoot.  He 
could  see  the  town.  He  could  also  hear  the  train 
rapidly  gaining  on  him.  He  spurred  his  horse  to 
greater  effort,  but  the  train  passed  him  easily. 
Passengers  on  the  train  cheered  him  as  they  went  by, 
recognizing  his  effort.  He  crossed  the  track  behind 
the  train,  still  hoping  to  get  to  the  land  office  first. 
He  was  too  late.  His  effort  was  applauded  but  he  had 
to  take  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  line.  When  he  got 
to  the  clerk's  counter  he  found  that  the  land  he 
wanted,  and  worked  so  hard  to  get,  had  already  been 
filed  upon. 
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Football  Comes  to  Idaho  Falls, 
November  1,  1902 


The  date  was  November  1,  1902,  and  few 
in  Idaho  Falls  knew  what  to  expect.  The 
Pocatello  Academy  football  team  visited 
Idaho  Falls  to  participate  in  the  first  football  game 
played  in  the  city.  The  opponent  was  the  Idaho  Falls 
High  School  team. 

The  Idaho  Falls  High  School  football  team  was 
composed  of  anyone  who  wanted  to  play.  Only 
seventeen  showed  up  for  the  game,  and  they  were 
not  all  high  school  students.  In  fact,  the  best  player 
for  the  high  school  team,  and  the  only  one  who  had 
any  football  experience,  was  a  college  graduate.  His 
name  was  Martin  and  he  had  played  football  for  both 
Cornell  and  Dartmouth.  Martin  played  fullback  and 
impressed  the  visitors  and  spectators  with  his 
running  ability.  However,  he  did  not  get  much  help 
from  his  ten  teammates  who  had  never  played  the 
game,  and  he  was  always  tackled  by  the  Academy 
players  before  he  could  score  a  touchdown. 

The  game  was  played  with  two  twenty  minute 
halves  with  a  ten  minute  break  between  halves. 
Because  the  Pocatello  Academy  players  had  had 
considerable  experience  playing  football,  they  easily 
defeated  the  Idaho  Falls  team.  At  half  time  the 


Academy  led  16-0.  They  had  scored  three 
touchdowns  and  kicked  one  goal.  They  had  a  little 
tougher  second  half,  scoring  only  two  touchdowns 
and  kicking  one  goal.  The  final  score  was  27-0.  Each 
touchdown  counted  five  points  and  the  kicked  goals 
counted  one  point  each. 

A  reporter  from  a  Pocatello  newspaper 
complimented  the  Idaho  Falls  spectators  on  their 
courtesy  during  the  game.  He  was  impressed  that 
they  had  stayed  off  the  field  during  the  game.  In 
Pocatello  and  other  places  spectators  were  always 
running  on  to  the  field  to  congratulate  players  or  to 
argue  with  the  officials.  The  Idaho  Falls  spectators 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  game  or  what  was 
expected  of  them.  But  they  soon  learned. 

After  that  first  football  game  held  in  Idaho  Falls 
on  Saturday,  November  1,  1902,  the  Pocatello 
Academy  team  was  honored  at  a  reception,  then 
escorted  to  the  depot  to  catch  the  train  home. 

It  was  an  interesting  day  in  Idaho  Falls.  The 
new,  confusing,  but  exciting  game  of  football  had 
been  introduced.  Soon  the  Idaho  Falls  fans  could 
run  on  to  the  field  and  argue  with  an  official's  call 
with  the  best  of  them. 
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Lincoln  Sugar  Refinery. 


Idaho's  First  Sugar  Factory 


Tuesday,  April  14,  1903,  was  a  fine, 
bracing,  April  day  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley.  On  that  day,  amid  proper 
ceremony,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  first  sugar 
factory  in  Idaho.  It  was  being  built  at  Lincoln,  a 
short  distance  northeast  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Over  5,000  people  gathered  to  witness  the 
laying  o{  the  cornerstone  at  the  new  sugar  factory. 
State  and  church  dignitaries  from  Idaho  and  Utah 
were  present.  Guests  were  transported  by  horse  and 
buggy  from  the  depot  in  Idaho  Falls  to  the  site  of  the 
factory.  As  the  crowd  gathered  at  the  factory  site 
they  were  greeted  by  the  lively  sounds  of  the  Iona 
Brass  Band. 

A  platform  had  been  erected  for  those 
participating  in  the  ceremony,  but  they  had  a  hard 
time  reaching  it  because  of  the  press  of  the  crowd. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  J.  Ed 
Smith,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  called  the 
assemblage  to  order.  The  Iona  band  played  a 
patriotic  number,  then  the  invocation  was 
pronounced  by  Anthon  H.  Lund.  Next  the  song 
"America"  was  sung  by  a  choir  directed  by  Joe 
Morley.  The  proceedings  then  turned  to  the  laying 
ot  the  cornerstone  of  Idaho's  first  sugar  factory. 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  President  of  the  Church  o{ 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  president  of 
the  sugar  company,  officially  laid  the  cornerstone. 
One  observer  noted  that  the  "huge  stone  was 
lowered  to  position  with  block  and  tackle  and 
President  Smith  with  trowel  in  hand  executed  a  neat 
piece  of  masonry." 

President  Smith  announced  to  the  crowd  that 
the  stone  was  laid.  The  crowd  responded  with  three 
rousing  cheers,  and  the  Iona  band  struck  up  an  air. 

A  tin  box  was  to  be  sealed  in  the  cornerstone. 
For  five  minutes  anyone  was  allowed  to  place  a  small 
trinket  or  momento  in  the  box.  Also  into  the  box 
went  newspapers,  names  and  badges  of  the 
ceremony  committee  members,  small  bottles  of 
sugar  processed  at  the  Lehi,  Utah,  factory  and  letters 
from  Idaho's  Governor  John  T.  Morrison  and  the 
esteemed  William  E.  Borah. 

The  Lincoln  sugar  factory  was  a  boon  to  the 
whole  area.  New  farm  land  was  cultivated  and  the 
economy  was  bolstered.  April  14,  1903,  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  epoch  for  southeast  Idaho.  An 
epoch  which  only  recently  ended  with  the  closing  of 
the  factory. 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Fife 
Gets  a  New  Brick  House 


Mary  Elizabeth  Fife 


In  the  summer  of  1902  James  E.  Steele, 
President  of  the  Bingham  Stake  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
called  upon  Mary  Elizabeth  Fife  and  asked  her  to 
accept  the  position  of  president  of  the  stake  primary 
association.  Mary  did  not  accept  the  position 
immediately.  She  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
President  Steele  in  a  few  days. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Fife  and  her  husband  Robert 

were  pioneers  in  the  Ammon  area.  They 
homesteaded  a  tract  of  land.  The  log  house  they 
built  became  too  small  for  the  growing  family  in  a 
few  years.  Mary  very  much  wanted  a  new  brick 
house,  but  money  was  scarce  in  the  household  and 
Robert  wasn't  optimistic  about  their  chances  of 


borrowing  enough  money  to  finance  a  new  house. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  log  house  would 
simply  have  to  do  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Mary 
was  not  convinced.  Perhaps  a  way  could  be  found  to 
get  a  larger  house  built. 

Mary  told  her  husband  about  her  recent 
meeting  with  James  E.  Steele,  President  of  the 
Bingham  Stake,  and  that  she  was  to  meet  him  again 
at  the  Lincoln  church  to  let  him  know  if  she  would 
accept  a  call  to  be  the  stake  primary  president. 

When  Mary  met  President  Steele  she  said  she 
could  not  accept  the  call  unless  she  had  some  help  at 
home.  After  all  she  would  need  to  travel  by  horse 
and  buggy  throughout  the  large  stake  to  see  to  the 
primary  children  and  that  would  take  time.  She  told 
President  Steele  that  the  Fifes  could  not  put  off 
building  a  larger  house  and  she  would  need  to 
supervise  the  construction  as  her  husband  was  too 
busy  farming. 

President  Steele  conversed  with  Heber  C. 
Austin,  an  official  of  the  Utah  and  Idaho  Sugar 
Company,  and  they  worked  out  a  plan  to  help  Mary 
so  she  could  attend  to  the  stake  primary  children. 

Austin  used  his  influence  to  help  the  Fifes 
secure  a  loan  to  build  a  house.  He  arranged  a 
sugarbeet  contract  for  Robert  so  cash  would  be 
available  to  pay  the  loan.  Then  he  arranged  for  the 
Fife  family  to  cook  meals  for  the  crew  making  bricks 
for  the  planned  sugar  factory  in  Lincoln.  The  family 
would  be  paid  in  bricks. 

Each  Saturday,  Mary  Elizabeth  Fife  would 
receive  new  red  bricks  as  payment  for  the  week's 
meals  her  family  prepared  for  the  brick  crew.  On  the 
last  day  the  brick  pit  operated,  Mary  found  she  had 
enough  bricks  to  build  her  house  and  a  brick  chicken 
house  as  well.  Heber  C.  Austin  selected  a  good 
carpenter  and  he  personally  supervised  construction 
of  the  house.  This  allowed  Mary  the  time  she  needed 
to  devote  to  her  calling  to  oversee  the  primary 
children  of  the  stake.  As  it  turned  out,  everyone  was 
taken  care  of. 
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The  Dedication  of  the 

Idaho  Falls  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 


Sunday,  May  17,  1903,  was  the  day  the 
Idaho  Falls  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  to  be  dedicated.  The  dedication  was  to  be 
part  of  the  evening  service.  But  the  outcome  of  the 
morning  service  would  determine  whether  the 
dedication  would  be  held  or  not. 

The  Reverend  Newton  Temple  had  been 
pastor  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  about  30  months  before  May,  1903.  The 
membership  of  the  church  was  about  50  when  he 
became  pastor  and  by  1903  it  had  increased  to  150. 
During  the  months  Reverend  Temple  had  been  in 
Idaho  Falls,  the  small  church  had  been  painted, 
papered,  and  carpeted.  A  two-manual  organ  had 
been  purchased,  and  ground  was  bought  on  which  a 
parsonage  was  in  the  final  stages  of  construction. 

The  small  membership  of  the  church  made  it 
difficult  to  pay  the  upkeep  on  the  building  as  well  as 
pay  off  the  outstanding  debt  for  its  construction.  But 
the  members  were  determined  to  make  whatever 
sacrifice  was  necessary  to  pay  off  the  debt  and 
participate  in  the  dedicatory  service. 

As  of  Sunday,  May  17,  1903,  the  outstanding 
debt  on  the  church  was  $  1 ,  600.  If  that  amount  could 


be  pledged  during  the  morning  service  then  the 
dedication  of  the  church  would  proceed  as  part  of 
the  evening  service. 

Sunday  morning  did  not  dawn  bright  and  fair. 
A  severe  rain  and  snow  storm  discouraged  some 
members  of  the  church  from  attending.  Yet  about 
100  members  braved  the  storm  and  were  in  their 
pews  when  the  services  began. 

After  the  sermon  the  congregation  was  told 
that  $1 ,600  was  needed  to  pay  the  debt  of  the 
church.  Many  people  immediately  subscribed  what 
they  could. 

When  the  amount  of  money  pledged  to  pay  the 
church  debt  was  counted,  Reverend  Temple 
announced  that  the  total  was  $1,607.  Relief  and 
happiness  prevailed  among  the  congregation  and 
they  eagerly  awaited  the  evening  service. 

The  evening  service  was  given  to  instruction 
on  the  "value  and  influence  of  a  church  to  the  home, 
community  and  state."  Then,  in  solemn  ceremony, 
the  Idaho  Falls  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
"dedicated  to  the  service  and  worship  of  Almighty 
God." 
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President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Pocatello,  1 903 


President  Roosevelt 
Visits  Pocatello 


May  27,  1903,  was  a  gloomy  day  in 
Pocatello.  Rain  had  started  falling 
during  the  night  and  continued  most  of 
the  day.  The  weather  was  disappointing  to  many 
people.  The  next  day  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  to  arrive  in 
Pocatello  for  a  fifty  minute  visit.  An  outdoor 
reception  had  been  planned  but  decorating  had  to 
be  postponed  because  of  the  rain. 

The  rain  stopped  late  in  the  evening  on  May 
27,  1903,  and  a  frantic  effort  had  taken  place  to 
decorate  the  streets  and  buildings  before  the 
President's  visit  the  next  morning. 

The  morning  of  May  28th  was  clear  and  bright. 
Hundreds  of  people  from  Southeastern  Idaho  had 
crowded  into  Pocatello  to  see  and  hear  President 
Roosevelt.  Flags  were  flying  in  the  breeze.  Bunting 
was  everywhere.  Pictures  of  the  President  were  hung 
on  many  buildings.  School  children  lined  the  route 
to  the  high  school  where  the  President  would  speak. 
The  Woodmen  of  the  World  band  of  Pocatello  and 
the  Indian  band  from  the  Fort  Hall  school  played 
enthusiastically. 


As  the  President's  train  approached  Pocatello 
from  the  south,  it  was  escorted  by  about  fifty  Indians 
who  demonstrated  superb  horsemanship  as  they 
raced  the  train  to  the  city  limits.  The  train  stopped 
at  the  Oregon  Short  Line  depot  at  8: 10  a.  m. ,  exactly 
on  schedule.  About  8,000  people  greeted  the 
president.  Roosevelt  was  presented  a  special 
decorated  memento  by  Gladys  Jones.  H.D.  Kinport 
then  presented  to  the  President  several  trout  he  had 
recently  caught.  The  President  and  his  entourage 
were  conducted  to  their  carriages  by  an  honor  guard 
from  the  Clark-Kimball  Lodge,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  of  which  Roosevelt  was  an 
honorary  member.  The  President  rode  through 
streets  thronged  with  cheering  people  and  then 
spoke  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  front  of  the 
high  school. 

President  Roosevelt  knew  that  Pocatello  was  a 
railroad  town  and  directed  his  remarks  at  railroaders 
and  railroading.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
topic  to  suit  his  audience.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  he  quickly  returned  to  the  train  and  left 
Pocatello  for  Boise,  the  next  stop  on  his  nationwide 
tour. 
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The  Capture  of  Harry  Egbert 


The  little  town  of  Rockland  was  filled  with 
excitement  that  fall  of  1903.  A  fugitive 
from  a  robbery  charge  in  California  and  a 
murder  charge  in  Oregon  was  captured  outside  of 
town  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  Rockland  posse. 

Harry  Egbert  had  fled  from  Oregon  after  killing 
two  police  officers  who  attempted  to  arrest  him  for 
a  San  Francisco  robbery.  Egbert  had  made  his  way  to 
Elko,  Nevada,  but  managed  to  escape  the  local 
sheriff,  who  had  been  notified  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
him.  The  sheriff,  a  man  named  McCoy,  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Egbert.  He  followed  him  to  Brigham  City, 
Utah,  then  north  to  McCammon,  Blackfoot,  and 
Idaho  Falls.  He  then  learned  that  Egbert  was  headed  for 
American  Falls.  Egbert  later  told  a  reporter  for  the 
Elko  Independent:  "Constable  McCoy  was  hot  on  my 
trail.  I  left  American  Falls  Sunday  morning  and  he 
was  there  that  night.  I  pulled  out  that  day  for 
Rockland  and  got  there  about  12:30  or  1  o'clock. 
The  saloon  was  crowded  with  men.  I  was  in 
Rockland  all  day  and  that  night  and  until  8  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  They  arrested  me  on  a  charge  of 
horse  stealing.  I  went  to  the  barn  with  my  horse,  tied 
him  up  and  went  back  to  get  a  bucket  of  oats  for  him. 
Friend  Stone,  [who  was  involved  in  the  arrest],  went 


over  to  the  store  about  a  block  and  a  half  away  and 
was  talking  to  the  clerk.  I  climbed  out  of  the  barn 
and  kept  it  between  him  and  me  and  made  for  the 
hills.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  men  took  after  me  on 
horseback." 

The  posse  that  pursued  Egbert  had  been  quickly 
organized  by  Ike  Thorn  and  Friend  Stone.  They 
pursued  Egbert  up  South  Fork  Creek  and  caught  up 
with  him  at  Brown's  Springs.  Egbert  and  the  posse 
exchanged  shots  with  no  effect.  Egbert  began 
running  toward  a  clump  of  bushes  down  the  slope. 
He  tripped  and  fell  and  lost  his  gun.  He  got  up  and 
ran  into  the  bushes  without  retrieving  his  gun.  The 
men  of  the  posse  fired  several  shots  into  the  bushes. 
This  convinced  Egbert  to  surrender.  He  was  held 
until  Sheriff  McCoy  arrived  to  arrest  him. 

Ike  Thorn  and  Friend  Stone  were  delighted  to 
find  out  that  a  reward  of  $750  had  been  offered  by 
the  state  of  Oregon  for  the  capture  of  Harry  Egbert. 
Each  man  would  get  $250  for  his  efforts.  Sheriff 
McCoy  would  get  the  other  $250.  The  capture  of 
Harry  Egbert  provided  the  citizens  of  Rockland  an 
exciting  event  to  talk  about  for  years  to  come. 
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The  Destruction  of  the 

Idaho  Falls  Business 

District,  1904 


At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
most  of  the  business  district  of  Idaho  Falls 
was  along  Park  Avenue  and  North  Front 
Street  or  Broadway  as  it  was  renamed  in  November, 
1903.  The  buildings  were  mostly  wooden  frame  and 
built  close  to  each  other.  Many  had  long  predicted 
that  if  a  fire  started  in  one  of  the  businesses,  all 
would  burn  to  the  ground.  The  prediction  came  true 
in  September,  1904. 

On  Sunday,  September  11,  1904,  the  fire 
alarm  sounded  about  noon.  Many  responded  only  to 
find  that  the  alarm  was  false.  The  same  night  just 
before  ten  o'clock  the  alarm  sounded  again.  This 
time  the  volunteer  firemen  did  not  hasten  to  the  fire 
station,  remembering  the  previous  false  alarm.  But, 
this  alarm  signaled  a  fire  which  had  started  in  the 
Butte  Bakery  and  Cafe  on  Broadway.  When  the 
firemen  and  equipment  arrived  the  fire  was  well 
along.  The  hose  company  began  spraying  adjoining 
buildings  but,  to  their  dismay,  found  they  had  only 
limited  water  pressure.  They  could  only  spray  about 
20  to  30  feet  and  the  heat  from  the  flames  kept  them 
beyond  that. 


Quickly  the  fire  spread  from  building  to 
building  on  Broadway  then  on  to  Park  Avenue.  A 
crowd  had  gathered  and  many  helped  remove  from 
the  buildings  what  merchandise  was  possible  before 
the  fire  reached  them.  A  light  breeze  fanned  the 
flames  and  spread  sparks  and  it  was  obvious  nothing 
could  be  done  to  stop  the  conflagration. 

When  the  fire  eventually  was  extinguished, 
mostly  because  there  wasn't  anything  left  to  burn, 
the  business  district  was  virtually  annihilated. 
About  20  business  houses  were  in  ashes,  and  most  of 
the  others  in  the  vicinity  had  sustained  a  degree  of 
damage.  The  phone  company  cables  had  melted  and 
poles  burned  so  phone  service  was  disrupted. 
Electric  light  poles  and  cables  were  also  destroyed. 
Things  looked  grim,  but  no  one  complained.  They 
simply  began  rebuilding. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  business  district  of  Idaho 
Falls  after  the  disastrous  fire  took  considerable  time, 
money,  and  effort.  But  the  new  buildings  which 
were  constructed  were  designed  to  avert  any  future 
holocaust.  A  tough  lesson  had  been  learned  that 
Sunday,  November  11,  1904. 
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The  Idaho  Falls  Good  Roads 
Convention,  1905 


Colonel  W.  H.  Moore,  president  of  the 
National  Good  Roads  Association,  and 
prominent  good  roads  promoters  from 
across  the  nation  were  scheduled  to  be  in  Idaho  Falls 
for  a  national  Good  Roads  Convention  on  June  6, 
1905.  In  1905  the  condition  of  country  and  city 
roads  was  of  wide-spread  concern.  The  convention 
would  focus  attention  on  the  problem. 

Everyone,  but  especially  farmers,  in  Bingham 
and  adjoining  counties  were  invited  to  the  Good 
Roads  Convention.  The  National  Guard  units  from 
Idaho  Falls,  Blackfoot,  Rexburg,  Rigby  and  St. 
Anthony  would  be  present  to  add  a  military  aura  to 
the  event.  The  St.  Anthony  unit  would  provide  a 
band. 

The  convention  was  held  in  Armory  Hall.  The 
stage  in  the  hall  was  set  off  by  appropriate  banners. 
One  read,  "It  is  not  far  from  Good-Roadville.  Let  us 
all  start  at  once."  Others  read,  "Poor  roads,  poor 
horses,  and  a  poor  country,  all  go  together,"  and 
"Make  your  burdens  light  by  building  Good 
Roads." 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Eugene  Wright,  who  welcomed  the 
distinguished  visitors.  Other  speeches  of  welcome 


were  made  by  local  dignitaries.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Campbell 
of  the  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Idaho  Falls 
welcomed  the  visitors  "To  Idaho,  the  Gem  of  the 
Mountains,  the  home  of  the  optimist,  glad 
sunshine,  pure  waters,  and  winds  that  whisper  of 
health,  happiness,  hope,  opportunity  —  and  sand." 
She  said  that  her  organization  would  "positively 
guarantee  to  furnish  all  the  shovels  the  mayor  will 
wear  out"  building  good  roads. 

Colonel  Moore  had  been  driven  around 
Bingham  County  and  was  impressed  with  the  farms 
and  the  sugar  factory.  However,  he  "scored  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  said  by  all  means  get  some 
proper  road  machinery  and  go  to  work  upon  them 
right  and  not  fritter  time  away  with  team  and 
scraper."  He  spoke  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  building  good  roads  and  especially  touted  the 
macadam  highway. 

The  impetus  provided  by  the  Good  Roads 
Convention  of  June,  1905,  led  to  a  greater  interest 
in  improving  the  existing  dirt  roads  and  eventually 
macadamizing  the  main  roads.  The  horse-drawn 
buggy  or  wagon  would  soon  be  replaced  by  the 
horseless  carriage  and  good  roads  would  become 
even  more  important. 
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Chalks,  Idaho,  1905 


Being  hospitable  to  strangers  was  common 
practice  in  Challis  in  1905.  He  would  be 
welcomed  at  socials,  church  services, 
businesses  and  private  homes.  No  one  inquired 
about  his  background,  considering  that  what  he  had 
been  was  not  as  important  as  what  he  was.  One  man 
arrived  in  Challis,  assessed  the  situation,  and 
quickly  took  advantage  of  the  trusting  attitude  of  the 
people. 

Pat  Lynch  of  Challis  had  a  fine  herd  of  horses 
which  had  taken  years  to  build.  Several  other 
ranchers  and  farmers  in  the  area  also  had  sizeable 
herds  of  horses.  Occasionally  rustlers  would  steal  a 
few  horses  from  the  range,  but  through  the  years 
rustling  hadn't  been  much  of  a  problem.  Then  a  man 
named  Becker  arrived  in  Challis.  He  was  a  rustler, 
although  his  method  was  different  than  that 
employed  by  a  range-riding  rustler. 

Becker  was  accorded  the  standard  hospitality 
when  he  arrived  in  Challis  late  in  July,  1905.  He 
became  acquainted  with  the  local  business  leaders 
and  passed  himself  off  as  a  horse  buyer  from  Denver, 
Colorado.  He  certainly  looked  honest  enough  and 
impressed  everyone  with  his  geniality  and 
manners. 


A  Horse 

Rustler  in 

Challis  in 
1905 


Becker  advertised  that  he  was  buying  only  the 
finest  horses  and  was  willing  to  take  whatever  was 
available.  Pat  Lynch  showed  several  head  of  his  best 
horses  to  Becker  and  they  agreed  on  a  price  of 
$9,000  for  all  of  them.  Lee  Kerr,  Arch  Howell, 
Thomas  Chivers,  Henry  Bradbury,  Merl  Shanafelt, 
and  others  offered  their  best  horses  to  Becker  and 
received  top  dollars  just  as  had  Pat  Lynch.  Becker 
paid  by  checks  drawn  on  a  Denver  bank.  He  then 
left  Challis  with  the  horses.  He  evidently  took  them 
to  the  nearest  railhead  and  shipped  them  out  by 
train  to  a  prearranged  buyer. 

The  men  who  had  sold  their  horses  to  Becker 
deposited  the  checks  at  the  Challis  bank.  They  were 
then  sent  to  Denver  for  payment.  Several  days  later 
the  checks  were  returned  with  the  notification  that 
Becker  had  no  account  at  the  bank.  The  men  had 
lost  their  best  horses  to  a  smooth  rustler.  Neither 
Becker,  nor  the  horses,  could  be  located. 

Because  of  men  like  Becker  the  traditional 
hospitality  of  Challis  and  other  places  became  more 
restrained.  However,  a  basic  trust  in  the  motives  of 
strangers  remained  a  characteristic  of  early-day 
Idaho. 
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Governor  Frank  Steunenberg 


On  December  30,  1905,  the  calm  of  a 
winter  evening  in  Caldwell,  Idaho,  was 
shattered  by  an  explosion.  Frank 
Steunenberg,  a  former  governor  of  Idaho,  had 
opened  the  gate  into  his  yard.  An  explosive  devise 
had  been  attached  to  the  gate  and  it  detonated  when 
the  gate  was  opened.  Steunenberg  was  killed. 
Subsequently,  a  man  using  the  alias  Harry  Orchard 
was  arrested  and  turned  state's  evidence.  He 
indicated  he  had  been  hired  to  assassinate  the 
former  governor. 

The  citizens  of  Idaho  were  stunned  at  the 
assassination  of  ex-governor  Steunenberg.  The 
editor  of  The  Pocatello  Tribune  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Southeastern  Idaho.  "No 
one  could  know  Frank  Steunenberg  without  loving 
him,  though  their  views  may  have  been 
diametrically  opposite,"  the  editor  said.  "It  is  a  pity 
that  such  a  man  should  be  stricken  down  at  the  very 
zenith  of  his  manhood,  and  to  meet  death  at  the 
hands  of  some  cowardly  assassin,  who  was  not 
worthy  to  tread  the  same  ground  or  breathe  the  same 
air  as  the  victim  he  put  to  death.  A  great,  big  man 
was  Frank  Steunenberg,"  continued  the  editor,  "in 
stature,  intellect  and  ideals.  The  state  has  few  such 
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Frank 

Steunenberg 


men  and  the  loss  comes  home  to  us  keenly  as  if  the 
calamity  had  befallen  a  member  of  our  own  family. 
The  state  or  Idaho  stands  with  uncovered  head  today 
around  the  bier  of  the  fallen  leader,"  concluded  the 
editor,  "and  its  great  heart  goes  out  to  the  stricken 
family  at  the  home  in  Caldwell." 

The  funeral  for  Frank  Steunenberg  was  held  in 
Caldwell  on  January  2,  1906.  It  was  attended  by 
state  dignitaries,  including  Governor  Frank  R. 
Gooding,  and  hundreds  of  Idahoans  from 
throughout  the  state.  William  E.  Borah  delivered 
the  eulogy  for  his  friend. 

"Idaho  consecrates  her  soil  today  with  all  that 
is  mortal  of  her  first  martyr,"  eulogized  Borah.  "In 
contrition  and  anguish  our  young  state  lingers  for  a 
time  besides  his  open  grave,  not  alone  that  honor 
may  be  given  to  the  dead,  but  that  the  citizenship 
and  courage  of  the  living  may  catch  the  parting 
inspiration  of  his  steadfast  soul.  Those  who  count 
the  cost  when  duty  calls  will  never  know  his  worth. 
But  those  who,  in  this  world  of  self-interest  and 
expediency,  hear,  amid  it  all,  duty's  commanding 
voice,  and  hasten  at  all  hazards  to  obey,  will  realize 
that  Idaho  puts  beneath  the  sod  today  her  must 
illustrious  son." 
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First  Train  into  Malad,  1 906 


The  First  Train  Into  Malad 


January  1,  1906,  was  an  exciting  day  for  the 
citizens  of  Malad.  The  start  of  the  new  year 
was  celebrated  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  train 
the  recently  completed  tracks  which  connected 
Malad  to  Corinne,  Utah,  and,  as  a  headline  in  The 
Pocatello  Tribune  stated,  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Articles  of  Incorporation  had  been  filed  by  the 
Malad  Valley  Railroad  Company  with  the  Utah 
Secretary  of  State  on  November  25,  1902.  The 
company  commenced  building  a  railroad  line  from 
Corinne,  Utah  to  Malad  in  April,  1903.  It  took 
about  thirty-two  months,  until  December  22,  1905, 
to  complete  the  forty-six  miles  of  track.  The  first 
train  was  to  arrive  in  Malad  on  New  Years  Day, 
1906,  at  12:45  p.m. 

A  good  crowd  of  Malad  citizens  had  gathered  at 
the  unfinished  depot  to  greet  the  train.  The  Malad 
brass  band  was  on  hand  to  provide  music  for  the 
occasion.  A  photographer  was  there  to  record  the 
event  on  film. 

Twelve  forty-five  came  and  passed  and  the  first 
train  into  Malad  followed  the  established  tradition: 
it  was  running  late.  The  band  kept  the  crowd 


entertained  and  no  one  seemed  to  mind.  They  kept 
watching  for  the  first  sign  of  smoke  which  would 
herald  the  approach  of  the  train.  Finally  the  train 
came  into  view.  A  newspaper  reporter  recorded  that 
"the  band  struck  up  a  favorite  air,  while  the  train 
came  clashing  up  the  track  and  stopped  alongside 
the  unfinished  depot  building.  The  crowd  cheered 
and  waved  their  arms  in  exultation,  and  the  man  at 
the  throttle  acknowledged  the  cordial  greeting  by  a 
graceful  wave  of  the  arm.  There  were  forty 
passengers  aboard,  mostly  Malad  people  who  had 
been  to  Salt  Lake  on  an  outing." 

The  engineer,  John  Scott,  "had  decorated  his 
engine  with  the  national  colors,  red,  white  and  blue 
bunting  adorning  and  giving  it  a  fine  appearance." 

Some  Malad  citizens  had  been  disgruntled  over 
the  length  of  time  the  railroad  company  had  taken 
to  complete  the  line.  However,  the  arrival  of  that 
first  train  and  the  opportunity  the  railroad  provided 
for  passenger  travel  and  shipment  of  crops  for  sale 
assuaged  any  remaining  ill-feeling  and  jubilation 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 
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Responding  to  the 
San  Francisco  Earthquake 

and  Fire 


Some  reports  said  that  as  many  as  20,000 
may  have  lost  their  lives.  A  conservative 
estimate  placed  the  number  at  3,000  dead. 
Property  damage  was  estimated  at  three-hundred 
million  dollars.  All  communication  systems  were 
destroyed.  Acquiring  accurate  information  was 
impossible.  It  was  Wednesday,  April  18,  1906,  and 
people  living  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  had 
just  received  the  news.  An  earthquake  and  fire  had 
destroyed  San  Francisco,  California. 

Despite  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  was  far  from 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  many  had  business  or 
personal  ties  to  that  city.  Because  of  the  lack  o(  ' 
communication  all  kinds  of  rumors  circulated,  none 
of  which  helped  dispel  the  anxiety.  A  great  number 
of  people  wanted  to  head  for  San  Francisco, 
especially  those  who  feared  for  relatives  or  friends. 
After  all,  the  word  that  20,000  had  died  meant  that 
relatives  or  friends  were  involved.  Actually,  452 
people  were  killed,  but  it  took  a  while  to  get  that 
confirmed.  Martial  law  was  in  effect  in  San 
Francisco  and  it  was  impossible  for  outsiders  to  get 
into  the  city  for  several  days. 

A  nationwide  call  was  made  for  food,  clothing, 


medicines  and  other  supplies.  The  response  of  the 
Idaho  people  was  immediate.  Several  city  councils 
in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  appropriated 
money  as  did  civic  clubs  such  as  the  Idaho  Falls 
Commercial  Club.  The  money  was  sent  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  relief  agencies.  Along  with  the 
money,  all  kinds  of  commodities,  especially  food, 
were  gathered.  Over  27,000  pounds  of  flour  were 
donated,  along  with  two  railroad  cars  of  potatoes. 
Cured  hams  and  bacon  were  donated  by  several 
farmers.  The  collection  point  was  the  C.  W.  &  M. 
Company  warehouse  in  Idaho  Falls.  All  the 
commodities  gathered  from  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  for  the  earthquake  and  fire  victims  would  be 
shipped  by  the  railroad  company  free  of  charge. 

The  calamity  in  San  Francisco  on  April  18, 
1906,  had  shocked  the  people  of  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  but  they  quickly  responded  to  a  call  for 
help.  And  they  were  generous  with  their 
contributions.  They  already  had  an  established 
tradition  of  helping  a  neighbor  in  distress.  That 
these  neighbors  were  several  hundred  miles  away 
made  absolutely  no  difference. 
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The  Founding  of  Sugar  City 


On  August  8,  1903,  Mark  Austin  purchased 
close  to  600  acres  of  land  three  miles 
north  of  Rexburg.  The  purchase  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sugar  City  Townsite 
Company,  secured  by  the  capital  investment  of  Salt 
Lake  City  financiers. 

When  Austin  purchased  land  in  August,  1903, 
plans  had  already  been  concluded  to  build  a  sugar 
factory  to  accommodate  the  farmers  of  the  area. 
Those  that  raised  sugar  beets,  under  contract,  would 
not  need  to  transport  their  beets  to  the  processing 
plant  being  constructed  at  Lincoln,  near  Idaho 
Falls. 

Half  of  the  land  Austin  purchased  was  to  be 
platted  for  the  town.  The  other  half  would  be  for  the 
erection  of  the  sugar  processing  plant.  A  surveyor 
was  hired  and  Sugar  City  was  laid  out.  The  central 
feature  of  the  town  was  to  be  a  ten-acre  park. 

Starting  in  April,  1904,  the  streets  of  Sugar 
City  were  graded  and  planted  with  shade  trees  and 
sidewalks  were  laid.  The  park  was  graded  and  grass 
planted,  along  with  several  varieties  of  trees.  During 
the  year  the  building  of  several  residences  and 
business  houses  was  commenced  and  completed.  A 


schoolhouse  was  soon  completed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
and  a  beautiful  native  stone  church  was  erected  at  a 

cost  of  $8,000. 

The  building  lots  in  Sugar  City  could  be 
purchased  at  a  low  price,  but  there  were  stipulations 
which  had  to  be  met.  A  building  had  to  be  erected 
on  the  lot  within  one  year  of  the  purchase  date,  and 
the  building  had  to  be  painted  within  sixty  days  after 
it  was  erected.  Another  restriction  placed  on 
anyone  buying  or  selling  commercial  property  was 
that  every  deed  or  lease  agreement  had  to  stipulate 
that  no  intoxicating  liquors  or  gambling  devices 
could  be  used  or  sold  on  the  property.  There  were  no 
saloons  or  gambling  houses  in  the  town. 

Sugar  City  was  to  be  a  model  of  orderliness  and 
beauty  and  was  touted  as  the  most  prosperous  city  in 
Idaho.  When  the  sugar  beet  processing  factory  was 
completed  in  1904,  it  appeared  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  was  assured. 

Today  Sugar  City  is  a  delightful  little  town  but 
it  no  longer  depends  on  the  beet  sugar  industry.  The 
factory  has  been  closed  for  many  years  and  you 
would  need  to  look  hard  to  find  a  sugar  beet  in  the 
whole  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
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Mark  Austin  of  Sugar  City 


W       Lloyd  Adams,  publisher  of  the  Sugar 
City  Times,  wrote  in  1906  that  "to 
♦  Sugar  City  and  Fremont  County  in 
particular  he  stands  as  the  one  man  who  has  done 
more  for  the  growth  and  development  of  this  section 
than  any  other  man  in  the  state  of  Idaho.  We  are 
justly  proud  of  such  a  man."  The  man  whom  Adams 
complimented  was  Mark  Austin,  the  father  of  Sugar 
City. 

Austin  was  born  in  1864  near  London, 
England.  He  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1868.  They  soon  traveled  to  Utah. 
As  a  young  man,  Austin  worked  with  his  father  in 
farming.  In  1890  he  began  working  for  the  Utah 
Sugar  company  and  assisted  in  building  the  first 
sugar  beet  processing  factory  in  the  United  States. 
He  left  Utah  in  1900  and  helped  establish  a  sugar 
beet  factory  in  Loveland,  Colorado.  In  January, 
1903,  he  was  employed  by  the  Idaho  Sugar  company 
and  selected  a  site  for  the  erection  of  the  sugar  beet 
processing  plant  at  Lincoln. 

In  August,  1903,  Austin  located  a  site  for 
another  sugar  beet  plant,  this  one  in  Fremont 
County.  A  townsite  was  platted  and  named  Sugar 
City.  The  foundations  of  the  plant  were  laid  in 
November  and  December,  1903,  and  the  facility 
completed  in  1904.  Austin  was  the  general 
manager.  In  1906,  90,000  tons  of  beets  were 


processed. 

Austin  built  one  of  the  first  houses  on  the 
townsite.  He  planted  several  varieties  of  trees 
around  his  house  and  along  the  main  street.  He  had 
a  great  love  for  trees  and  planted  them  as  a  hobby. 
During  a  four  year  period,  he  planted  or  surpervised 
the  planting  of  about  8,000  seedling  trees  in  and 
around  Sugar  City.  In  fact,  before  he  would  sell  a  lot 
in  the  townsite,  the  prospective  buyer  had  to  sign  a 
contract  agreeing  to  nurture  the  trees  that  had  been 
planted  along  the  frontage  of  the  lot.  The  stately 
trees  seen  today  in  Sugar  City  are  a  monument  to 
Mark  Austin. 

Austin  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  small 
sugar  beet  processing  plant  in  Parker,  and  was 
involved  in  building  plants  at  Nampa  and  Payette.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in 
the  United  States  on  sugar  beet  growing  and 
processing  and  he  was  in  great  demand  to  share  his 
expertise. 

Austin  was  generous  with  his  time  and 
resources  in  aiding  anyone  who  needed  help.  He  was 
greatly  respected  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  was  loved 
as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Sugar  Ward,  organized  in 
1904.  W.  Lloyd  Adams  wrote  that  "Mark  Austin 
can  be  sized  up  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  man  of 
sterling  qualities  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ..." 
Certainly  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  man. 
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A  Train  Wreck  in  Idaho  Falls 


Engine  612  was  pulling  a  loaded  beet  car 
and  pushing  a  caboose.  Engineer  Smell  had 
just  arrived  in  Idaho  Falls  on  the  St. 
Anthony  line  and  was  going  to  do  some  switching. 
Riding  in  the  caboose  being  pushed  down  the  track 
was  the  conductor,  D.  J.  Crow.  That  could  have 
been  his  last  ride. 

As  engine  612  was  going  south  another  engine, 
number  605,  was  on  the  same  track  headed  north. 
Engine  605,  a  switch  engine  run  by  engineer  Lyons, 
was  pushing  three  loaded  double  decked  sheep  cars. 
Lyons  had  stopped  on  the  track  when  engine  612 
appeared  and  it  was  apparent  someone  was  on  the 
wrong  track,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it.  At  G  Street  in  Idaho  Falls  on  October  16,  1906, 
at  6:40  in  the  evening,  the  two  trains  collided. 

Conductor  D.  J.  Crow  was  the  only  person  in 
the  caboose  being  pushed  by  engine  612.  He  wasn't 
watching  out  the  window  and  was  unprepared  for 
the  crash.  The  caboose  was  driven  into  the  sheep 
cars  and  totally  smashed  into  kindling.  Engine  612 
pushed  through  the  wrecked  caboose  and  smashed 
one  of  the  sheep  cars  and  damaged  another. 
Through  some  means,  which  he  could  not  explain, 
Conductor  Crow  found  himself  amid  the  wreckage 
of  the  caboose  beside  the  track  and  uninjured. 


Three  men  were  injured  in  the  wreck.  The 
most  severely  hurt  was  Robert  W.  Vogt.  He  was  a 
stockman  hired  by  the  Bittenger  &  Foss  company  of 
Ogden  to  see  that  the  sheep  were  tended.  The  sheep 
had  been  purchased  from  Walter  Anderson  in 
Montana.  Vogt  was  riding  on  top  of  one  of  the  sheep 
cars  when  the  collision  occurred.  He  saw  it  coming, 
but  for  some  reason  did  not  jump  until  after  the 
collision.  He  broke  a  leg. 

Nearly  100  of  the  sheep  in  the  sheep  cars  were 
injured  or  killed.  A  caboose  and  one  sheep  car  were 
destroyed  and  another  sheep  car  damaged.  Engine 
612  was  badly  damaged.  Three  men  had  been  hurt. 
It  was  a  costly  accident. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  who  was  supposed  to 
have  had  the  right-of-way.  Both  engineers  claimed 
they  had  been  cleared.  What  they  did  know, 
however,  was  that  a  passenger  train  was  due  from  St. 
Anthony  and  someone  had  better  get  up  the  track  to 
flag  it,  or  a  worse  wreck  would  result.  The  passenger 
train  was  flagged  and  stopped  just  short  of  the 
wreck. 

Within  twelve  hours  the  vestiges  of  the  wreck 
had  been  removed,  the  track  was  cleared,  and  the 
trains  were  running  again,  late  as  usual. 
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Dr*  B*  A*  Price  Foils  a 
Bank  Robbery  in  Rigby 


Dr.  B.  A.  Price  had  secured  living  quarters 
below  the  main  floor  of  the  Anderson 
Bros.  Associate  Bank  in  Rigby.  Early 
Wednesday  morning,  October  17,  1906,  he  was 
startled  from  his  sleep  when  he  heard  something 
drop  on  the  floor  above.  He  quickly  surmised  that  a 
robbery  was  in  progress  in  the  bank. 

Dr.  Price  saw  a  man  walking  back  and  forth 
outside  his  window  as  he  got  out  of  bed  to  investigate 
the  noise  in  the  bank  on  the  floor  above  his  quarters. 
Evidently  whoever  was  engaged  in  the  robbery  knew 
that  Price  lived  in  the  rooms  below  the  bank  and  had 
stationed  one  man  in  a  position  to  watch  him. 

Dr.  Price  could  hear  the  noise  of  hammer  blows 
as  the  robbers  continued  trying  to  gain  access  to  the 
safe.  He  knew  he  was  being  watched  but  he  was  a 
man  of  action.  He  secured  a  revolver  he  kept  handy, 
then  shouted  at  the  man  outside  his  window:  "Get 
out  of  here."  The  man  said  something  which  was 
inaudible  to  Price.  Price  then  took  a  shot  at  him. 
The  distance  was  only  ten  feet  and  Price  intended  to 
hit  the  man.  He  later  lamented  the  fact  that  he  had 


missed  such  a  close  target,  but,  he  said,  "I  pulled  so 
quickly  the  shot  hit  the  iron  of  a  railing  nearby." 
Price  shot  again  while  being  shot  at  four  times. 
When  things  got  quiet,  Price  carefully  left  his  room. 
He  found  that  the  robbers  had  fled. 

Evidently  the  shots  had  been  muffled  by  the 
building  and  no  one  in  town  had  heard  them.  Price 
aroused  a  bartender  in  a  nearby  saloon  and  the  two 
of  them  aroused  several  others. 

Quite  some  time  passed  before  a  posse  could  be 
organized.  By  the  time  they  began  looking  for  the 
robbers,  they  were  long  gone.  But  in  their  haste  to 
get  out  of  the  bank  they  had  left  all  the  equipment 
they  had  used,  including  several  chisels  which  had 
been  stolen  from  the  Rigby  blacksmith  shop. 

The  equipment  left  behind  by  the  would-be 
robbers  identified  them  as  professionals.  Only  a  few 
more  minutes  and  they  would  have  been  able  to 
open  the  safe.  The  safe  contained  $2,500  in  cash. 
Because  of  the  forthright  action  o(  Dr.  Price  the 
robbers  went  away  empty  handed  from  the 
Anderson  Bros.  Bank  in  Rigby. 
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Gilmore  and  Pittsburgh  Twin  in  Leadore 


The  Gilmore  and 
Pittsburgh  Railroad 


The  leadership  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  envisioned  that  the 
new  railroad  line  would  provide  the  main 
freight  artery  to  the  west.  The  officials  wanted  to 
keep  their  plans  secret  so  rivals  couldn't  compete 
with  them  for  the  route.  Consequently  a  group  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  businessmen 
incorporated  the  new  line  in  Idaho  in  March,  1907, 
and  in  Montana  in  July,  1907.  The  new  line  was 
named  the  Gilmore  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad. 

The  Gilmore  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  was  to 
run  from  Armstead,  Montana,  to  Leadore,  Idaho. 
Then  one  line  would  be  run  south  to  the  mining 
community  of  Gilmore,  and  another  north  to 
Salmon.  From  Salmon  the  line  would  run  along  the 
Salmon  River  to  the  Snake  River,  then  follow  the 
Snake  to  Lewiston  to  connect  with  another  line 
running  eventually  to  Portland.  This  railroad  was  to 
allow  the  Northern  Pacific  interests  to  speed  freight 
shipments  from  the  mining  and  agricultural  areas  of 
southwestern  Montana  and  adjacent  areas  of  Idaho 
to  commercial  outlets  in  Portland,  and,  in  the 
process,  beat  the  competition  of  James  J.  Hill  and 
his  Great  Northern  Railroad.  Obviously,  the 
designers  of  the  railroad  didn't  spend  much  time 
studying  the  geography  of  the  Salmon  River. 

Construction  of  the  Gilmore  and  Pittsburgh 
Railroad  began  in  1909.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
line  had  been  pushed  from  Armstead  to  the  Idaho 
border.  Construction  was  resumed  in  the  spring  of 
1910.  The  line  was  soon  completed  to  Gilmore  and 


Salmon  and  freight  and  passenger  service 
inaugurated.  A  daily  passenger  train  left  Salmon  at 
6:30  in  the  morning  and  arrived  in  Armstead  at 
12:15.  The  train  left  Armstead  at  2:30  in  the 
afternoon  and  arrived  back  in  Salmon  at  7:30  that 
evening.  This  soon  proved  unprofitable  as  most 
Salmon  people  couldn't  figure  out  a  reason  to  go  to 
Armstead,  let  alone  make  the  round  trip  in  a  single 
day. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  big  mistake  had 
been  made.  The  plans  to  push  the  line  beyond 
Salmon  were  quietly  dropped.  The  line  lost  money 
almost  from  the  day  it  was  completed.  Upkeep  was 
difficult  and  expensive.  The  Gilmore  mines  shut 
down.  Hauling  livestock  replaced  hauling  ore,  but 
that  was  seasonal  and  not  profitable. 

Throughout  the  1920s  the  line  was  fairly  stable 
but  the  advent  of  the  Great  Depression  spelled  its 
doom. 

The  Gilmore  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad 
decreased  its  service  during  the  early  years  of  the 
depression.  The  line  began  to  deteriorate  and  a 
maximum  speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour  was 
imposed.  The  line  was  shut  down  because  of  its 
dangerous  condition  by  direction  of  its  president, 
W.  H.  Bichler,  on  May  1 ,  1939.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  over  the  objections  ot  the 
people  of  Lemhi  Valley,  officially  declared  the  line 
abandoned  on  March  22,  1940.  That  fall  crews 
picked  up  the  tracks.  The  line  that  had  been  built 
with  such  promise  was  no  more. 
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Village  Improvement  Society  of  Idaho  Falls 


The  Village  Improvement 
Society  of  Idaho  Falls 


As  far  as  the  group  of  ladies  was  concerned 
the  appearance  of  Idaho  Falls  in  1898  was 
disgraceful  and  they  intended  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  ladies  organized  the  Village 
Improvement  Society,  elected  Kate  Curley 
president,  and  set  to  work. 

The  first  thing  the  Village  Improvement 
Society  did  in  1898  was  to  clean  up  the  rubbage  from 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  Idaho  Falls.  They  placed 
trash  cans  throughout  the  town  and  dared  anyone 
not  to  use  them.  Youngsters,  long  accustomed  to 
throwing  trash  down  anyplace,  began  using  the 
trash  cans.  It  didn't  take  long  to  get  the  word  that  if 
you  littered  the  streets  the  ladies  of  the  V.I.S.,  as  the 
Society  was  commonly  called,  "will  get  you." 

The  V.I.S.  ladies  did  many  things  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  town.  In  1907  a  two  and  two- 
thirds  acre  plot  on  Tenth  Street  was  purchased  at  a 
tax  sale  and  given  to  the  V.I.S.  to  beautify.  The 
land  was  cleared,  starting  in  1908,  and  dynamited  to 
break  the  hardpan.  Bowen  Curley  paid  for  the 
landscape  plans  and  stipulated  that  the  plans  of  the 
V.I.S.  to  plant  only  hardwood  trees  be  respected 
even  though  many  complained  that  it  would  be  two 
or  three  generations  before  hardwood  trees  could 
grow  enough  to  provide  shade.  Because  of  Curley's 


contribution,  the  park  was  named  the  Kate  Curley 
Park  in  honor  of  his  wife  who  had  been  the  first 
president  of  the  V.I.S. 

The  V.I.S.  ladies  were  indefatigable.  They 
planted  the  trees  on  C  Street,  turned  the  sagebrush 
and  weed-filled  city  cemetery  into  an  attractive 
oasis,  planted  flowers,  cleaned  canal  banks  and 
numbered  the  houses  in  the  residential  districts  so 
mail  delivery  service  could  be  established.  They 
opened  a  public  library  in  the  basement  of  the 
Baptist  Church  then  worked  to  get  a  Carnegie  grant 
to  erect  a  library  building.  In  1906  they  assumed  the 
management  of  a  hospital  and  operated  it  until  it 
closed  in  1910.  During  World  War  I  they  united 
their  efforts  with  the  Red  Cross. 

The  beautification  of  Idaho  Falls  was 
accomplished  by  the  ladies  of  the  Village 
Improvement  Society.  In  1918  the  Society 
disbanded  after  assurances  that  the  city  council 
would  see  that  the  beauty  of  the  city  was 
maintained. 

The  residents  of  Idaho  Falls  today  are  proud  of 
the  appearance  of  their  city.  They  can  thank  the 
ladies  of  the  V.I.S.  who  started  it  all  clear  back  in 
1898. 
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Electricity  Improves  Life 
in  Fremont  County 


By  1908  the  settled  parts  of  Fremont  County 
such  as  St.  Anthony,  Teton  City,  Sugar 
City,  Salem  and  Rexburg,  to  name  a  few, 
had  electric  power  and  lights.  What  today  we  take 
for  granted,  those  early  settlers  looked  upon  with 
great  delight. 

By  1908  the  electric  light  and  power  systems  of 
Fremont  County  were  controlled  by  the  Hodgins 
Brothers  of  Butte,  Montana.  They  purchased  the 
Rexburg  Light  and  Power  Company  and  the 
Fremont  Light  and  Power  Company.  These 
companies  were  added  to  the  St.  Anthony  Light  and 
Power  Company  they  had  purchased  in  1901.  They 
connected  the  operations  of  the  three  companies 
and  quickly  expanded  the  range  of  electrical  services 
to  a  greater  number  of  homes.  Gone  were  the  days 
when  light  was  furnished  by  lighting  a  rag  placed  in 
a  tin  plate  filled  with  grease.  No  longer  did  you  need 
to  search  for  a  match  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Now  you  could  stand  by  your  door  and  turn  lights  on 
and  off  by  simply  turning  a  switch.  It  was  totally 
fascinating. 

The  housewife  soon  was  doing  her  washing  in 


an  electric  machine  rather  than  on  a  scrub  board  or  a 
hand  powered  machine.  She  could  simply  plug  in 
her  iron  and  it  would  quickly  heat  to  a 
predetermined  temperature  rather  than  wait  for  the 
sadiron  to  heat  up  or  cool  down.  She  could  prepare 
meals  on  a  stove  that  needed  little  maintenance 
rather  than  on  a  wood  or  coal  stove  that  kept  her 
house  covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  soot.  She  could 
now  keep  foods  in  a  refrigerator  at  cooler 
temperatures  for  longer  periods  of  time  rather  than 
spending  time  replenishing  the  ice  in  the  icebox. 
She  didn't  need  to  spend  her  time  cranking  the  hand 
pump  to  get  water.  She  just  turned  on  the  tap  in  her 
house  and  the  electric  pump  went  into  action. 
Heating  hot  water  was  done  more  quickly  than  in 
the  reservoir  on  the  coal  stove.  Now  everyone  in  the 
family  could  take  their  Saturday  night  bath  without 
waiting  a  long  time  for  more  water  to  heat. 

Certainly  by  1908  all  the  families  in  Fremont 
County  did  not  have  electricity,  but  enough  did  so 
that  those  without  wished  they  had  it,  and  those 
with  it  could  see  no  way  they  could  ever  again  get 
along  without  it.  It  was  a  modern  miracle. 
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The  Osgood  Land  Transaction 


In  1908,  eight  men  incorporated  the  Idaho 
Falls  Dry  Farm  Company  and  leased  7,000 
acres  of  state  land  west  of  Idaho  Falls.  The  land 
was  sagebrush  covered,  but  the  men  believed  it  held 
great  potential  for  dry  farming  and  could,  at  a  later 
time,  be  brought  under  irrigation. 

By  1909  the  7,000  acres  of  land  was  ready  to  be 
farmed.  Grain  was  planted,  and  even  though  the 
year  was  a  dry  one,  a  good  yield  was  obtained.  The 
land  was  dry  farmed  until  1914,  when  part  of  it  was 
watered  from  a  newly  constructed  canal.  In  1915, 
the  land  was  purchased  by  a  group  of  Osgood 
investors.  The  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to 
the  Osgood  Land  &.  Live  Stock  Company.  In  1919, 
6,457  of  the  7,000  acres  were  sold  to  J.  L.  Milner,  A. 
T.  Shane,  George  Brunt,  L.  A.  Hartert,  V.  K. 
Tuggle  and  W.  L.  Shattuck.  They  retained  the 
Osgood  Land  &.  Live  Stock  Company  name.  The 
men  immediately  started  expanding  the  irrigation 
system  by  building  more  canals  and  installing  several 
pumps  and  by  1920  had  brought  water  to  the  whole 
tract. 

In  April,  1920,  the  land  was  sold  again.  For 
several  days  negotiations  had  been  underway 
between  the  parties  involved.  On  Friday,  April  16, 
1920,  the  deal  was  closed.  The  Osgood  Land  &.  Live 


Stock  Company  sold  the  farm  to  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  for  $750,000,  or  a  little  over 
$116.00  per  acre. 

The  sale  of  the  farm  to  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company  was  touted  as  the  largest  transaction 
involving  irrigated  farm  land  in  the  Northwest. 
Larger  land  transactions  had  occurred  but  they 
involved  stock  ranches. 

The  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  was  supported  by  all  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity.  Because  the  company  had  the  resources 
to  further  improve  the  land,  the  land  values  in  the 
whole  area  increased.  Many  were  of  the  opinion  that 
since  the  sugar  company  had  faith  in  the  potential  of 
the  area  to  justify  their  expenditure,  other 
companies  would  follow  their  example  and  invest  in 
the  area. 

The  vision  of  the  eight  men  in  1908  that  the 
sagebrush  covered  7,000  acres  west  of  Idaho  Falls 
would  some  day  be  irrigated  and  cultivated  was  a 
reality.  Several  of  those  men  remained  active  in  the 
development  of  the  land.  They  expanded  their 
vision  to  declare  that  the  sagebrush  area  west  of 
Idaho  Falls  would  eventually  become  a  great  fertile 
empire.  They  were  right. 
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Ricks  Academy 


A  Controversial  1908 
High  School  Debate 


Ezekial  Holman,  Clarence  Stephens  and 
Vera  Kerr  were  to  represent  Ricks  Academy 
in  a  debate  with  a  contingent  from  Idaho 
Falls  High  School,  Friday  evening,  February  7, 
1908.  A  special  train  left  Rexburg  with  some  200 
academy  students  and  friends  of  the  debaters.  The 
train  arrived  in  Idaho  Falls  at  4:45  p.m.  "It  was 
here,"  according  to  one  observer,  "that  the 
Academy  received  its  first  insult,"  as  they  were 
greeted  with  jeers  and  hisses  from  the  Idaho  Falls 
students.  When  they  arrived  at  Armory  Hall  to 
commence  the  debate  "they  were  again  reviled  and 
abused,"  according  to  a  reporter  from  the  Rexburg 
Standard  newspaper.  When  the  debate  commenced, 
it  was  soon  apparent,  at  least  to  the  Academy 
partisans,  that  the  Idaho  Falls  High  School  debaters 
were  outclassed.  The  Academy  debaters  presented 
their  arguments  amid  hisses  from  the  high  school 
partisans.  When  the  debate  was  concluded  the 
Academy  quartet  sang  several  songs  while  the  judges 
made  their  decision.  The  Academy  debaters  and 
friends  were  confident  about  the  outcome,  knowing 


that  they  would  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
judges.  But,  to  their  surprise,  the  judges  announced 
that  the  debate  was  extremely  close.  The  final  score 
was  273  points  for  Idaho  Falls.  The  Academy 
debaters  received  272  points,  and  lost.  That  was  the 
crowning  indignity  according  to  the  Standard 
reporter.  Everyone  knew  who  had  won.  Several 
from  the  audience,  some  Idaho  Falls  High  School 
students  and  teachers,  and  even  one  of  the  high 
school  debaters  allegedly  "admitted  that  the 
Academy  had  won  the  contest  by  a  large  margin, 
and  that  the  decision  was  manifestly  unfair."  The 
disappointed  Academy  debaters  and  partisans 
returned  to  Rexburg  on  the  train. 

Ezekial  Holman,  Clarence  Stephens,  and  Vera 
Kerr  had  lost  the  debate.  But  no  one  in  Rexburg  was 
convinced  of  that.  In  fact  "The  Academy  would  like 
to  meet  the  Falls  again,"  challenged  a  newspaper 
reporter,  "and  would  like  to  leave  the  decision  to 
any  three  impartial  judges  on  earth."  High  school 
debate  was  serious  business  in  1908. 
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The  Shooting  Death  of 
Charles  W*  Edwards 


Arthur  H.  Woodvine,  the  owner  of  a  barber 
shop  in  Rexburg  was  giving  a  haircut  to 
Charles  W.  Edwards,  the  owner  of  a  Rigby 
saloon,  when  Eli  A.  Larkin  entered.  Larkin  wanted 
to  take  a  bath  and  was  sent  into  the  back  room  where 
the  tub  was  located.  Woodvine  finished  cutting 
Edwards'  hair  then  Edwards  started  to  leave  the 
shop.  Larkin  appeared  from  the  back  room, 
confronted  Edwards,  and  demanded  $65  which  he 
said  Edwards  owed  him.  Edwards  refused  with  tragic 
consequences. 

Woodvine,  the  barber,  was  the  only  witness  at 
the  event  that  occurred  on  February  8,  1908,  in  his 
Rexburg  shop.  Woodvine  said  that  after  Larkin  had 
demanded  that  Edwards  pay  him  the  $65  he  owed, 
Edwards  simply  sneered  at  him  and  told  him  no. 
Larkin  then  pulled  his  six-gun  and  demanded  that 
Edwards  raise  his  hands.  Edwards  ignored  that 
demand,  and  a  second  demand  to  raise  his  hands. 
Larkin  then  summarily  shot  Edwards  and  killed  him. 
Later  evidence  indicated  that  Larkin  and  Edwards 
had  known  each  other  for  a  long  time  and  the 
shooting  was  the  culmination  of  an  old  feud. 

After  the  shooting  Larkin  headed  out  of  town. 
A  posse  was  quickly  organized  and  pursued  him. 


About  three  miles  south  of  Rexburg  he  was  found 
hiding  in  a  hay  stack.  He  threw  down  his  gun  and 
surrendered.  He  was  taken  back  to  Rexburg,  then 
transported  to  St.  Anthony  to  await  trial  for  murder 
by  the  district  court. 

Larkin's  trial  was  held  early  in  June,  1908.  The 
defense  attorney  for  Larkin  argued  that  Edwards  was 
totally  corrupt,  and,  by  implication,  Larkin  had 
done  a  great  service  for  the  community  by  killing 
him.  In  1908  that  kind  of  defense  was  taken 
seriously  by  a  jury  and  Larkin  was  found  not  guilty  of 
murder  and  he  was  released. 

The  people  of  Rigby,  where  Edwards  was  well 
known,  didn't  agree  with  the  verdict  of  finding 
Larkin  not  guilty  of  murder.  The  editor  of  the  Rigby 
Star  expressed  his  view  in  no  uncertain  terms:  "Once 
more  justice  has  been  ravished  here  in  Fremont 
County;  once  more  a  murderer  has  been  turned 
loose  to  curse  the  earth  with  his  presence  ...  It  is  just 
such  verdicts  as  this  that  causes  people  to  distrust  our 
courts;  it  is  just  such  verdicts  as  this  that  breeds 
outlawry;  it  is  just  such  verdicts  as  this  that  causes 
enraged  people  at  times  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands."  Before  the  people  could  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  Eli  Larkin  wisely  left  the  country. 
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Lightning  Strikes 
Earnest  Burgie 


Earnest  Burgie  had  been  plowing  all  day  on 
the  James  Irwin  ranch  not  far  from  Ririe. 
The  weather  was  threatening,  but  it  didn't 
start  raining  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Burgie  considered  heading  for  the  barn,  but  decided 
to  make  one  more  round.  Before  he  could  complete 
the  round  he  was  suddenly  stopped. 

At  first  Burgie  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
typical  spring  storm  that  April  day  in  1908.  He  was 
plowing  with  a  three  horse  hitch  and  didn't  want  to 
quit  if  he  didn't  need  to.  A  little  rain  would  make 
the  plowing  easier.  He  had  made  about  one-third  of 
a  round  when  he  was  practically  blinded  by  a  nearby 
flash  of  lightning.  He  decided  that  he  had  better 
get  off  the  plow  before  he  was  struck  by  lightning. 
About  the  time  he  made  that  wise  decision,  but 
before  he  had  acted,  another  bolt  of  lightning 
struck.  The  next  thing  Burgie  remembered  was 
sitting  up  a  short  distance  from  the  plow  and  rubbing 
his  eyes.  He  couldn't  see  well,  but  remembered 
looking  toward  the  horses  and  thinking  "well  they're 


quiet;  they  won't  move."  He  was  in  shock  and 
hadn't  looked  very  carefully  at  the  horses.  Sometime 
later,  after  Burgie  had  made  his  way  to  the  ranch 
house,  James  Irwin  returned  to  the  field  to  bring  in 
the  horses.  He  found  that  the  bolt  of  lightning  had 
struck  the  horses  and  they  were  dead. 

Burgie  had  been  driving  the  horses  with  his  left 
hand.  As  the  lightning  struck  the  horses,  the 
current  traveled  through  the  lines  and  literally 
burned  the  clothes  off  the  left  side  of  Burgie's  body. 
Even  the  leather  in  his  left  shoe  had  been  burned. 
His  hat  had  been  thrown  several  yards.  The  hat 
looked  like  it  hadn't  been  touched  until  the  hatband 
was  seen.  It  was  riddled  with  holes. 

Burgie  recovered  from  the  shock  of  being  struck 
by  lightning,  changed  from  his  burned  clothes,  and 
rode  into  Idaho  Falls  to  see  a  doctor.  Despite  the  fact 
that  his  clothes  were  badly  burned,  he  was  only 
slightly  burned  on  his  left  arm  and  leg  and  under  his 
left  ear.  He  was  a  lucky  young  man.  It  had  certainly 
been  a  close  call,  April  14,  1908. 
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An  Escape  from  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River 


Frank  Mason  and  William  Butler  were  in 
Swan  Valley  on  June  1,  1908.  They  decided 
to  visit  Jack  Jones  and  see  if  they  could  spend 
the  night.  They  knew  Jones  well  and  were  certain 
that  he  would  accommodate  them.  The  Jones 
residence  was  across  the  south  fork  of  the  Snake 
River  and  the  only  way  to  get  there  was  by  a  cage 
suspended  on  a  cable  which  could  be  pulled  across 
the  river.  The  men  put  their  equipment  in  the  cage 
then  climbed  in  and  shoved  off.  They  didn't  make  it 
to  the  other  side.  They  got  about  halfway  across 
when  one  of  the  posts  to  which  the  cable  was  secured 
suddenly  broke,  dumping  the  men  in  the  water. 
When  they  hit  the  water  they  were  pulled  under  but 
managed  to  surface  and  hang  onto  the  cage.  Butler 
couldn't  swim  so  Mason  struck  out  in  an  attempt  to 
get  to  shore  and  go  for  help.  He  finally  made  the 
shore  about  400  yards  down  river,  so  benumbed  by 
the  cold  water  that  he  could  hardly  walk.  He  began 
yelling  for  help  and  was  heard  by  some  of  the  Jones 
family,  who,  as  quickly  as  possible,  put  a  boat  into 


the  river  to  rescue  Butler.  Young  Jack  Jones  and  his 
brother  Ruben  rowed  the  boat  to  Butler,  but,  before 
they  could  get  him  into  the  boat  the  cable  and  cage 
hit  the  boat  and  capsized  it.  The  two  boys  floated 
down  the  river  for  quite  a  distance,  hanging  onto  the 
boat.  They  were  able  to  get  to  shore,  righted  the 
boat,  and  returned  again  to  rescue  Butler.  This  time 
they  were  successful.  Butler  was  so  cold  that  it  took 
several  hours  before  he  could  use  his  limbs. 

During  that  same  day  one  of  the  Jones  girls  had 
used  the  cage  to  carry  a  large  group  of  children  across 
the  river.  They  were  fortunate  the  post  had  held 
then.  Evidently  the  combined  weight  of  the  two 
men  and  all  their  equipment  was  too  much  for  the 
post. 

That  Mason  and  Butler  and  the  two  Jones  boys 
managed  to  escape  from  the  river  was  simply 
miraculous,  especially  when  the  hour  was  taken  into 
consideration.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  very 
dark,  when  Mason  and  Butler  fell  in  the  water. 
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A  Record  is  Set  in  July,  1908 


The  run  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Idaho  Falls 
was  made  in  record  time.  At  least  record 
time  for  the  type  of  vehicle.  Smaller 
roadsters  had  made  the  distance  in  less  time,  but  this 
record  was  set  by  a  heavily  loaded  Franklin  touring 
car.  It  was  an  exciting  event  in  July,  1908. 

George  T.  Odell  invited  a  group  of  friends  to 
join  him  in  a  drive  in  his  new  Franklin  car.  They 
would  travel  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Idaho  Falls.  The 
car  had  an  air-cooled,  six  cylinder,  forty-two 
horsepower  engine,  and  was  Odell's  pride  and  joy. 

The  group  left  Salt  Lake  City  on  Tuesday,  July 
14,  1908,  and  headed  toward  Pocatello.  A  stop  was 
made  at  the  Eidelweiss  resort  in  Ogden  Canyon, 
which  added  about  twenty  miles  to  the  trip.  The 
time  spent  each  time  the  car  was  stopped  was 
carefully  recorded  and  subtracted  from  the  travel 
time  of  the  journey.  Another  stop  was  made  in 
Ogden,  then  it  was  on  to  Pocatello.  The  net  time 
taken  to  travel  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Pocatello  was 
nine  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes.  The  distance 
was  recorded  as  193.8  miles.  The  average  speed  was 
20.6  miles  per  hour,  an  astonishing  speed.  The 
night  was  spent  in  Pocatello. 

On  Wednesday,  Odell  and  his  friends  made  the 
run  to  Idaho  Falls.  The  road  between  Ross  Fork  and 


Blackfoot  was  considered  especially  difficult  because 
of  the  constant  drifting  sand.  But  the  heavily- 
loaded  Franklin  went  through  that  sand-covered 
twelve  mile  stretch  and  did  not  get  stuck  one  time. 
This  was,  of  course,  gratifying  to  the  passengers. 

The  51.3  miles  traveled  between  Pocatello  and 
Idaho  Falls  only  took  three  hours  and  eight  minutes. 
This  meant  they  averaged  16.4  miles  per  hour.  The 
speed  was  slower  than  that  of  the  previous  day 
because  of  the  sandy  stretch  of  road. 

The  total  distance  traveled  by  the  Odell  party 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Idaho  Falls  was  245. 1  miles. 
The  net  time  was  12.5  hours.  That  meant  the 
distance  had  been  covered  at  a  rate  of  19.6  miles  per 
hour. 

The  car  had  consumed  twenty-seven  gallons  of 
gas  to  average  9. 1  miles  per  gallon.  Additionally  ten 
quarts  of  oil  had  been  used  to  average  24.5  miles  per 
quart. 

No  one  worried  about  gas  and  oil  consumption 
in  July,  1908.  Speed  was  what  counted,  and 
traveling  the  distance  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Idaho 
Falls  at  almost  twenty  miles  per  hour  was  exciting. 
Such  speed  could  open  new  vistas. 
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Idaho  Falls  Gains 
Tautphaus  Park,  1909 


The  Idaho  Falls  Boosters'  Club  was 
organized  early  in  1909.  George  M.  Scott 
had  convinced  fourteen  prominent  men  of 
the  city  to  join  him  in  developing  the  Boosters' 
Club.  They  initially  had  one  major  goal:  secure 
property  on  which  to  build  a  place  of  public 
amusement  for  the  citizens  of  Idaho  Falls  and 
surrounding  areas. 

The  Idaho  Falls  Boosters'  Club  met  several 
times  during  the  summer  o{  1909.  They  talked  about 
various  properties  available  in  the  area  which  might 
be  suitable  for  an  amusement  park.  They  visited 
several  sites.  Finally,  in  early  October,  they  were 
able  to  secure  an  option  to  purchase  the  most 
desirable  of  the  possible  sites.  The  tract 
encompassed  160  acres  and  the  price  was  $35,000. 
The  land  was  about  one  mile  from  downtown  Idaho 
Falls  and  had  already  been  substantially  developed. 
It  contained  a  ten  acre  lake  and  roads  lined  with  full 
grown  trees.  The  area  had  been  named  for  C.C. 
Tautphaus  and  was  known  as  Tautphaus  Park,  a 
name  the  Boosters'  Club  would  retain. 

The  members  of  the  Boosters'  Club  had  one 
problem.  They  didn't  have  enough  money  to 
purchase  the  Tautphaus  property.  The  first  payment 
of  $500  was  due  on  October  16th.  Forty-five 


hundred  dollars  was  due  in  April,  1910  and  the 
remaining  $30,000  was  due  on  December  1,  1910. 

The  boosters  had  a  good  plan  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  development  of  the  park.  The  club  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Idaho.  Forty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock  would  be  sold  in  the 
corporation,  the  money  to  be  used  for  the  park.  Four 
thousand  shares  would  be  sold  at  $10  a  share. 
Additionally,  every  man,  woman  and  child  was 
encouraged  to  buy,  for  one  dollar,  a  lapel  button  or 
hat  pin  on  which  the  inscription  "I  Am  One"  had 
been  stamped  in  gold  letters.  The  wearer  signified 
that  he  or  she  was  one  of  the  boosters  of  Idaho  Falls 
and  had  helped  purchase  Tautphaus  Park.  A  person 
walking  down  the  streets  of  Idaho  Falls  without  an 
"I  Am  One"  button  was  conspicuous  and  looked 
upon  with  suspicion. 

The  Boosters'  Club  project  was  successful.  On 
December  9,  1909,  the  Tautphaus  Park  property  was 
transfered  to  the  club.  One  hundred  acres  would  be 
sold  in  small  acre  tracts.  Sixty  acres  would  be 
developed  into  a  fairground,  race  track  and  city 
park,  and  donated  to  the  city  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Tautphaus  Park  is  a  beautiful  park  today,  and  is 
a  monument  to  the  farsighted  members  of  the  1909 
Idaho  Falls  Boosters'  Club. 
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A  Raid  on  a  Sheepcamp  in  the 

Big  Horn  Country  of 

Wyoming,  1909 


On  April  2,  1909,  another  chapter  was 
written  in  the  long  and  bloody  history  of 
warfare  between  cattlemen  and  sheepmen 
in  Wyoming.  The  event  occurred  in  the  Big  Horn 
country. 

Joe  Allemand  was  a  long-time  sheep  raiser  who 
had  accumulated  several  hundred  head  of  sheep  and 
considerable  wealth.  Joe  Emge  had  been  a  cattle 
raiser  but  only  recently  had  entered  the  sheep 
business  in  a  big  way.  The  two  men  joined  forces  and 
on  April  2,  1909,  were  camped  at  the  mouth  of 
Spring  Creek  with  2,600  sheep.  They  had  two 
wagons  and  three  herders. 

Two  of  the  herders  were  sleeping  in  a  wagon 
some  distance  from  the  other.  They  were  awakened 
by  several  masked  men  and  quietly  escorted  to  the 
road  and  instructed  to  "leave  the  country  and  not 
look  back  under  threat  of  death." 

Then  the  masked  men  began  firing  into  the 
wagon  in  which  Allemand,  Emge,  and  Joe  Lazier, 
the  herder,  were  sleeping.  Emge  and  Lazier  were 
killed  in  the  wagon.  Allemand  managed  to  get 
out  but  to  no  avail.  He  was  shot  and  killed  also. 
About  thirty  of  the  sheep  were  killed  as  the 
horsemen  scattered  the  flocks.  The  wagons  were 
soaked  with  oil  and  burned. 

Telephone  lines  were  cut  and  it  was  not  until 


late  the  next  day,  April  3,  1909,  that  the  sheriff  in 
Basin,  about  fifty  miles  away  was  notified.  He  and 
his  deputy  and  the  county  attorney  left  for  Spring 
Creek.  When  they  arrived  they  found  the  dead  men. 
But  they  found  no  clues  to  the  murderers. 

Rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  raiders 
were  offered  by  the  Big  Horn  sheepgrowers  and  the 
State  Woolgrowers  Association.  The  reward 
amounted  to  $2,000. 

Early  in  May,  1909,  two  men  who  were 
suspected  o{  complicity  in  the  raid  were  questioned. 
They  confessed  and  implicated  five  others.  The  men 
were  arrested  and  jailed  in  Basin,  Wyoming,  to 
await  trial. 

When  the  word  got  around  that  suspects  had 
been  arrested,  many  wanted  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  lynch  the  men.  The  sheriff  doubled 
the  guard  to  see  that  a  mob  didn't  break  into  the  jail. 
It  was  a  touchy  situation,  but  handled  effectively  by 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies. 

The  suspects  were  tried,  found  guilty  of  various 
offenses  and  sentenced  to  serve  time  in  the 
Wyoming  state  penitentiary. 

Antagonism  between  sheepmen  and  cattlemen 
was  to  continue  for  a  long  time  before  reason,  and 
legislation,  prevailed. 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee 
Celebration  in  Blackfoot, 

1909 


In  1834,  Fort  Hall  was  built  by  Nathaniel 
Wyeth.  Reverend  Jason  Lee,  a  missionary 
traveling  with  Wyeth,  preached  the  first 
Protestant  sermon  in  the  future  state  of  Idaho  on 
July  27,  1834.  In  1909,  75  years  later,  a  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebration  was  scheduled  in  Blackfoot  to 
commemorate  those  two  historic  events. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  held  in  Blackfoot  in  July, 
1909,  attracted  national  attention.  Eastern 
delegates  of  the  Epworth  League,  a  religious  group, 
stayed  in  Blackfoot  on  July  3rd  and  4th,  before 
continuing  on  to  Seattle  for  an  international 
convention  of  the  League.  Dr.  John  Corbin,  a 
Methodist  minister  from  Albany,  New  York, 
preached  the  morning  sermon  on  Sunday,  July  4. 
Other  prominent  religious  men  from  the  east  and 
south  were  in  attendance. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  was  kicked  off  in  grand 
fashion  on  Saturday,  July  3.  Governor  James  H. 
Brady  raised  a  new  flag  in  the  court  yard,  and  a  living 
flag  of  children  sang  the  song  "Idaho".  Several  bands 
played  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  in  unison.  Then 
the  parade  got  underway.  The  parade  was  led  by 
ex-Governor  Frank  R.  Gooding  and  other  political 
and  judicial  dignitaries.  Anyone  from  the  whole 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  who  owned  an 


automobile  was  invited  to  drive  in  the  parade  so  the 
easterners  in  attendance  could  be  impressed  at 
western  prosperity. 

Next  in  the  parade  came  several  floats 
representing  historical  events.  Then  followed 
"fraternal  orders,  mercantile  interests,  a  large  band 
of  Indians  in  war  paint,  prairie  schooners, 
handcarts,  pack  horses,  dog  teams,  cavalry, 
infantry,  brass  bands  and  country  fiddlers." 

Governor  Brady  was  the  featured  orator  o(  the 
day.  He  recalled  the  historical  era  of  Nathaniel 
Wyeth  and  Jason  Lee  and  the  progress  in  the  area 
from  1834  to  1909. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  ball  games  and 
races.  The  encampment  of  Indians  from  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation  dressed  in  their  finest  beaded 
buckskins  and  feathers  and  danced  their  ancestral 
dances.  They  attracted  considerable  attention, 
especially  from  the  eastern  visitors. 

Sunday,  July  4,  was  a  day  of  religious  services 
commemorating  Jason  Lee  and  his  contribution  to 
Idaho  and  religious  history. 

Blackfoot's  Diamond  Jubliee,  July  3,  and  4, 
1909,  was  a  celebration  long  remembered  and  talked 
about  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
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Phoebe  Saunders  White  Swanner: 

Judkins  Pioneer 


Phoebe  Saunders  White  Swanner  was  an 
early  settler  in  the  Judkins  area  east  and 
south  of  Ashton.  Life  was  difficult  during  the 
early  decades  o{  the  twentieth  century,  but  Phoebe 
met  each  challenge  with  tenacity. 

For  about  tour  years,  beginning  in  1910,  Phoebe 
Swanner  saw  to  it  that  the  mail  was  delivered.  She 
traveled  by  horse-drawn  buggy  or  sleigh  or  just  on 
horseback.  Her  route  was  from  Ashton  to  Squirrel, 
down  Conant  Creek,  then  to  Farnum  on  Fall  River, 
then  back  to  Ashton.  Despite  the  difficult  terrain  to 
be  traversed  and  often  extreme  weather  conditions, 
Phoebe  always  delivered  the  mail. 

Phoebe  helped  her  first  husband,  George 
White,  Sr. ,  break  horses  to  pull  a  wagon.  George 
would  harness  a  trained  horse  to  a  wagon,  then  snub 
the  unbroken  horse  to  a  post.  He  would  then  harness 
that  horse  to  the  wagon  next  to  the  trained  one. 
Phoebe  would  be  on  the  seat  holding  the  reins. 
George  would  cut  the  snub  rope  and  leap  for  the 
wagon,  trying  to  get  to  the  seat  before  the  horses 
bolted.  Occasionally  he  wouldn't  make  it  in  time 
and  Phoebe  had  some  "memorable  jaunts  by  herself, 
but  succeeded  in  coming  out  of  them  unscathed." 


Phoebe's  second  husband,  Herald  Swanner, 
owned  one  of  the  first  Model  T  Fords  in  the  area. 
Phoebe  never  learned  to  drive  the  car,  although,  as 
she  later  said:  "I  would  have  been  ahead  if  I  had 
learned  to  drive  it.  I've  had  to  push  it  up  every  hill 
in  the  country  -  not  once  -  but  again  and  again." 

Phoebe's  hospitality  was  legendary.  On  one 
occasion  a  train  crew  was  loading  ties  at  Judkins. 
The  foreman  of  the  crew  went  to  Phoebe's  house  and 
asked  her  if  she  could  fix  sandwiches  for  fourteen 
men  in  thirty  minutes.  "No,"  Phoebe  replied, 
indignantly,  "I  can't  fix  sandwiches  for  fourteen  men 
in  thirty  minutes."  The  foreman  was  confused  as  he 
was  prepared  for  the  well-known  hospitality.  "But," 
continued  Phoebe,  "I  can  fix  dinner  for  fourteen 
men  in  thirty  minutes."  In  thirty  minutes  she  was 
dishing  up  potatoes  and  gravy,  hot  biscuits  and 
honey,  steak  and  dessert  to  the  hungry,  grateful, 
trainmen. 

The  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  o{  the  area 
between  Ashton  and  the  Teton  Basin  still  recall 
stories  told  them  about  that  remarkable  pioneer 
woman,  Phoebe  Saunders  White  Swanner. 
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A  Proposed  Elk  Roundup 
in  Jackson  Hole,  1911 


4^4*M 


The  estimate  was  that  50,000  elk  wintered 
in  the  Jackson  Hole  country  during  the 
winter  of  1910-191 1.  This  was  about 
30,000  more  than  the  existing  range  could  handle. 
The  Wyoming  legislature  had  appropriated  money 
to  feed  hay  to  the  elk,  but  great  numbers  starved  to 
death.  The  national  congress  appropriated  $20,000 
to  feed  and  move  the  elk.  The  proposed  removal 
method  was  unique. 

Early  in  March,  1911,  during  the  last  hours  of 
the  session,  the  national  congress  passed  legislation 
to  move  30,000  elk  from  the  Jackson  Hole  area  to 
the  Big  Horn  country.  The  method  would  be  to  herd 
them.  After  all,  they  reasoned,  wild  cattle  had  been 
herded  over  long  distances  to  railheads,  so  why  not 
use  the  same  techniques  to  herd  wild  elk.  The  idea 
seemed  logical  enough  to  the  legislators,  although 
most  of  them  had  never  been  closer  to  a  wild  cow 
than  a  wild  west  show  and  most  had  never  even  seen 
an  elk. 

The  war  department  would  supply  cavalrymen 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  herd  the  elk.  The  plan  was 
to  surround  the  elk  on  three  sides  and  form  a  cordon 
ol  troops  on  the  fourth  side  through  which  the  elk 
would  be  moved.  Cavalrymen  would  be  stationed  at 


intervals  along  the  route  to  see  that  the  elk  kept 
bunched  and  moving.  The  troops  to  the  rear  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  elk  herd  would  fire  their  pistols 
and  rifles  into  the  air  to  frighten  the  elk  and  keep 
them  moving. 

Word  was  soon  received  in  Idaho,  Wyoming 
and  Montana  about  the  proposed  elk  removal 
method.  Wherever  it  was  discussed  whoops  of 
laughter  could  be  heard.  The  idea  of  the  United 
States  Cavalrymen  pursuing  30,000  elk  in  full  flight, 
shouting  and  shooting,  through  Wyoming's 
mountains  was  the  most  absurd  thing  imaginable  to 
those  familiar  with  elk.  They  knew  the  elk  could 
outrun  a  horse,  had  more  endurance,  and  could 
easily  go  places  a  horse  could  not  go. 

The  federal  government  scrapped  their  plans  to 
roundup  and  herd  the  elk  in  1911.  This  was 
disappointing  to  those  who  wanted  to  watch  the 
roundup,  and  have  a  good  laugh.  The  government 
did  make  available  the  $20,000  appropriation  to 
help  feed  the  elk  during  the  next  winter. 

To  this  day  thousands  oi  elk  winter  in  the 
Jackson  Hole  country  where  they  are  cared  tor  and 
provide  a  tourist  attraction,  and  no  one  tries  to 
round  them  up  in  the  old  western  fashion. 
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An  Outlaw  Named 
Hugh  Whitney 


When  Hugh  Whitney  stopped  in  Monida, 
Montana  in  June,  191 1,  he  had  a 
sizeahle  amount  of  money  with  him.  He 
was  a  sheepherder  from  Soda  Springs  and  had  been 
trailing  his  sheep  through  their  summer  ranges.  He 
had  come  to  town  to  provision  and  relieve  a  long 
thirst.  His  experience  in  Monida  changed  him  from 
a  sheepherder  to  an  outlaw. 

Hugh  Whitney  had  relieved  his  thirst  in  a 
saloon  in  Monida.  He  had  a  lot  of  money  from 
his  sheep  business,  and  had  displayed  it  during  the 
evening.  He  went  to  bed  late  at  night.  When  he 
awakened  the  next  morning  he  had  been  robbed.  He 
evidently  suspected  the  bartender  of  the  robbery. 
He,  and  a  friend,  went  to  the  saloon  and  robbed  the 
bartender  of  money  and  liquor.  The  two  men 
boarded  the  southbound  train  out  of  Monida.  A 
Fremont  County  deputy,  Sam  Milton,  boarded  the 
train  at  Spencer,  Idaho.  He  had  been  notified  about 
the  robbery  and  that  the  men  were  on  the  train.  The 
deputy  saw  Whitney  and  his  friend  and  proceeded  to 
arrest  them.  He  disarmed  them.  As  he  was 
attempting  to  handcuff  them  Whitney  began 
fighting  and  overpowered  him.  Whitney  recovered 
his  sixgun  and  shot  the  deputy  twice.  The  conductor 
of  the  train,  William  Kidd,  tried  to  come  to  the 
deputy's  rescue  but  Whitney  shot  him  also.  The 
bandits  pulled  the  signal  cord  so  the  engineer  would 
stop  the  train.  As  the  train  slowed  down  they 


jumped  off  and  ran  into  the  sagebrush. 

William  Kidd,  the  conductor,  died  of  his 
wound  the  day  after  he  was  shot.  A  reward  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  was  posted  for  Whitney,  "dead  or 
alive."  Several  posses  of  ranchers  and  lawmen  were 
organized  to  search  for  him,  but  they  failed  to  find 
him. 

Whitney's  companion  returned  to  Montana 
but  Whitney  continued  to  run  and  hide.  He  stopped 
at  the  McGill  ranch  near  Hamer.  Young  Edgar 
McGill  recognized  him  and  tried  to  disarm  him. 
Whitney  shot  McGill  and  took  his  horse.  A  few  days 
later  Whitney  reached  the  Snake  River  bridge  near 
Menan.  He  was  met  by  Rube  Scott  who  had  a 
cocked  rifle.  Scott  ordered  Whitney  to  halt,  but 
Whitney  charged  at  Scott  pulling  his  gun  and 
opening  fire.  Scott  was  wounded  in  the  hand  and 
Whitney  escaped  again. 

What  happened  to  Hugh  Whitney,  the 
sheepherder  turned  outlaw?  The  $1500.00  reward 
offered  for  him,  dead  or  alive,  was  increased  by 
$500.00  by  the  state  of  Wyoming  and  $250.00  by 
the  Bankers'  Association  of  Wyoming  after  he  was 
suspected  of  robbing  a  Cokeville,  Wyoming  bank. 
However,  the  $2250.00  reward  was  never  claimed  as 
Hugh  Whitney  was  never  apprehended.  He  is  thus 
noted  in  western  history  as  an  outlaw  who  escaped 
the  law  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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The  Outlaw  Hugh  Whitney 
in  Cokeville,  Wyoming 
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u  v  (  okeviUe,  Wyoming,  Wl  I 


Hugh  Whitney  killed  William  Kidd,  an 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  conductor,  in 
June,  1911.  While  eluding  pursuit  from 
lawmen  he  wounded  Edgar  McGill  from  Hamer  and 
Rube  Scott  from  Menan.  A  reward  of  $1 ,500  was 
posted  for  Whitney,  "dead  or  alive"  by  Idaho 
authorities.  In  September,  1911,  Whitney  robbed 
the  bank  in  Cokeville,  Wyoming. 

A  telegram  reached  Sheriff  Bucklin  of 
(  bkeville  indicating  that  Whitney  and  his  brother 
Charles  had  stolen  several  horses  from  a  ranch  near 


Thomas  Fork,  Wyoming.  The  information  created 
much  apprehension  among  the  Cokeville  residents 
as  the  exploits  of  Hugh  Whitney  in  Idaho  were  well 
known  in  Cokeville.  The  authorities  of  the 
local  bank  took  special  precautions.  They  made 
sure  that  most  of  ihe  money  was  kept  in  a  time- 
lock  vault,  keeping  only  a  few  hundred  dollars 
available  for  the  usual  banking  business.  This 
proved  to  be  a  wise  move.  Early  in  September, 
1911,  Hugh  and  Charles  Whitney  stepped  into  the 
Cokeville  bank  and  at  gunpoint  robbed  the  place. 
There  were  eight  men  in  the  bank  but  none  moved 
to  stop  the  robbers.  The  Whitney  brothers  were  able 
to  secure  only  $700,  before  making  their  get-a- 
way. Hugh  and  Charles  must  have  been  angered  by 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  of  the  bank  had 
anticipated  and  prepared  for  them. 

The  Whitneys  headed  for  the  Jackson  Hole 
country.  A  posse  was  formed  at  Kemmerer  but  they 
were  unable  to  catch  the  outlaws.  The  Whitneys 
had  stationed  fresh  horses  at  regular  intervals  along 
the  trail  to  Jackson  Hole.  Once  they  reached  there 
they  quickly  disappeared  and  the  posse  knew  it  was 
futile  to  continue  to  search  for  them.  Even  the 
inducement  of  $750  added  to  the  existing  $1500 
reward  for  Hugh  could  not  persuade  the  men  to 
continue  the  search. 

On  Thursday,  October  19,  1911,  five  cowboys 
rode  into  Cokeville  and  immediately  began 
shooting.  They  dashed  through  town  and  drove 
everyone  in  sight  under  cover  with  their  shots.  They 
rode  on  the  sidewalks  and  into  the  saloons  and  other 
buildings.  The  town  was  terrorized,  but  a  small 
group  of  men  began  to  shoot  back  at  the  cowboys. 
One  of  the  cowboys,  Edward  Baker,  was  killed.  The 
rest  fled  from  town,  leaving  behind  two  wounded 
men,  one  of  whom  later  died.  Immediately  the  word 
was  spread  that  the  Whitney  brothers  were  the 
leaders  of  the  cowboys.  This  proved  to  be  a  false 
rumor.  The  brothers  had  dropped  from  sight  and  no 
one  ever  collected  the  reward  money  for  their 
capture. 
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A  Driggs  to  St.  Anthony 

Trip,  1911 


Harry  Morgan,  Bert  Choules,  and  Bud 
Righy  decided  to  take  a  trip  from  Driggs 
to  St.  Anthony  to  take  care  of  some 
business.  None  of  them  owned  a  car  so  they  asked  D. 
J.  Killpack  if  they  could  borrow  his.  He  agreed,  and 
the  men  set  out  for  St.  Anthony. 

As  Morgan,  Choules  and  Rigby  set  out  for  St. 
Anthony  in  a  borrowed  car,  they  anticipated  a 
pleasant  trip.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  July  24,  1911. 
They  soon  discovered  one  o(  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  car:  it  didn't  have  enough  power  to  go  up  even 
slightly  steep  hills.  When  they  started  up  a  hill  the 
engine  would  quit.  The  men  had  to  get  out  of  the  car 
and  push.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  aided  by  descriptive 
language,  the  car  would  be  cranked  up  again.  Things 
would  go  along  just  fine  until  the  next  hill  was 
reached.  Unfortunately  for  the  men  there  were 
several  hills  between  Driggs  and  St.  Anthony. 

The  men  finally  reached  St.  Anthony, 
transacted  their  business  and  headed  back  toward 
Driggs.  Again  they  had  to  push  the  car  up  every  little 


incline.  As  if  that  wasn't  trouble  enough  they  had  a 
tire  blowout.  They  carried  a  spare  so  it  only  took  a 
few  minutes  before  they  were  ready  to  go  again. 
They  had  another  blowout  and  another  and 
another.  They  patched  the  tires  with  whatever  they 
had  available.  They  cut  up  their  neckties,  used  the 
canvas  from  an  old  wagon  top  that  was  near  by,  and 
finally  after  much  debate,  used  Bert  Choules' 
trousers  to  bind  the  punctured  tires.  Finally  they 
reached  Canyon  Creek.  They  telephoned  H.  D. 
Winger  in  Driggs  and  explained  their  sad  situation. 
Winger  went  to  the  rescue.  He  took  patching 
materials  and  a  new  tire.  Soon  the  men  were  on  the 
road  again. 

The  ride  from  Canyon  Creek  to  Driggs  was  as 
uneventful  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the 
events  of  the  day.  The  car  "insisted  on  hitting  every 
rock  and  chuckhole  in  the  road,"  but  the  men  finally 
reached  Driggs.  When  Choules  was  asked  about  the 
trip  he  laconically  replied  that  "if  I  am  ever  in  a 
hurry  to  go  anyplace,  I'll  use  horses  or  walk." 
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President  William  Howard  Taft 

in  Pocatello 


resident  William  HowardTaft,  Pocatello,  1911 


The  Pocatello  Commercial  Club  was  in 
charge  of  the  activities  of  the  day.  A 
special  breakfast  was  planned,  a  holiday  for 
school  children  from  Pocatello  to  Idaho  Falls  was 
proclaimed  so  they  could  participate  in  the 
festivities,  and  railroad  officials  announced  special 
round  trip  rates  to  Pocatello.  It  was  to  be  a  grand 
occasion.  William  Howard  Taft,  President  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  in  Pocatello,  Friday 
morning,  October  6,  1911. 

Commercial  clubs  from  several  southeast  Idaho 
counties  were  asked  to  supply  food  for  President 
Taft's  breakfast.  Bonneville  County  supplied  eggs, 
Bingham  County  the  peaches,  Bear  Lake  County 
sent  rainbow  trout,  Fremont  County  provided  elk 
meat,  and  potatoes  came  from  Twin  Falls  County. 

School  children  and  their  teachers  from  Idaho 
Falls  rode  a  special  train  to  Pocatello.  The  cost  was 
seventy-five  cents  for  children  and  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  adults,  round  trip. 

The  President  ate  breakfast  at  the  Bannock 
Hotel,  then  was  taken  to  the  high  school.  He  was 
escorted  through  streets  lined  with  cheering  people 
and  was  impressed  with  the  school  children  who 
shouted  greetings  and  waved  small  American  flags. 


The  children  waving  flags  was  the  idea  of  Idaho's 
former  Governor  James  H.  Brady.  It  seemed 
important  that  reporters  for  eastern  newspapers 
traveling  with  the  President  get  the  impression  that 
Idaho  was  a  "land  of  homes,  not  the  wild  and  wooly 
place"  it  was  "generally  credited  with  being." 

When  President  Taft  and  his  entourage  arrived 
at  the  high  school,  they  were  entertained  by  the 
school  children  singing  several  songs.  The  President 
spoke  briefly  to  the  audience  and  thanked  them  for 
the  fine  hospitality  he  had  been  accorded.  He  was 
then  driven  to  several  places  o(  interest  around  the 
city.  Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  party  left  for 
Boise. 

The  children  of  southeast  Idaho  who  had 
participated  in  the  ceremony  in  Pocatello  on 
October  6,  191 1,  would  always  remember  President 
William  Howard  Taft. 

A  few  days  after  the  President  had  been  in 
Pocatello  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
dynamite  a  bridge  near  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
over  which  his  train  was  to  pass.  The  people  of 
southeast  Idaho,  who  had  fond  memories  of 
President  Taft,  were  grateful  he  was  not  harmed. 
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J.  G.  Greaves  Store,  Preston 


Shooting  Up  Preston 


It  was  a  scene  right  out  of  the  frontier  days. 
There  was  yelling,  singing,  and  shooting.  But 
this  was  Preston  in  1912,  and  that  kind  of 
behavior  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 

One  night  in  September,  a  group  of  young 
men  hired  a  rig  from  the  Preston  livery  stable  and 
commenced  hollering  and  singing  as  they  drove 
down  the  main  street.  They  were  in  a  convivial 
mood,  filled  with  youthful  exuberance.  Most  of 
Preston's  citizens  were  asleep  and  were  undisturbed 
by  the  noise.  However,  the  townspeople  were  rudely 
awakened  when  the  men  began  shooting  up  the 
town.  Before  the  culprits  could  be  identified,  they 
had  quickly  left  the  scene. 

For  a  couple  of  weeks  the  citizens  of  Preston 
demanded  that  those  involved  in  the  shooting  be 
arrested.  When  no  arrests  were  made,  the  citizens 
began  accusing  the  police  officers  of  the  city  ot  being 
in  collusion  with  the  guilty  parties.  These 
accusations  became  so  frequent  that  the  police  were 
forced  to  act.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
police  did  indeed  know  who  was  involved  in  the 
incident  and  arrested  them. 

The  men  were  taken  to  court  and  said  they 


were  guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace.  They  had  shot 
up  the  town  as  a  result  of  a  bet.  They  had  bet  the 
police  would  not  do  anything  about  the  disturbance. 
Perhaps,  without  the  complaints  of  the  local 
citizenry,  they  would  have  won  the  bet.  One  of  the 
men  was  fined  $12.50.  The  ring-leader  was  fined 
$50.00  plus  court  costs. 

A  reporter  for  the  Preston  Booster,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Preston  citizens  said  that  "we  are  not 
living  under  the  rules  when  border  raids  and  pioneer 
conditions  prevailed.  That  Preston  has  put  off  its 
clothes  of  infancy,  and  has  donned  the  more  sedate 
garments  of  up-to-date  citizenship,  and  that  the 
conditions  which  used  to  be  the  vogue  in  the  early 
days  of  the  history  of  this  country  have  been 
relegated  to  the  past." 

Perhaps  by  1912  Preston  had  become  a  sedate 
town.  But,  undoubtedly,  there  were  many  who  were 
awakened  by  the  gunshots  who  could  recall  when 
galloping  through  Preston  firing  your  guns  was 
simply  a  way  to  create  a  little  excitement  in  the 
frontier  town.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  that  was  a 
time  when  life  was  simpler  and  constraints  were 
fewer.  Those  were  the  good  old  days. 
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The  Railroad  Comes  to  Driggs 


Almost  a  year  after  expected,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad  branch  line  was 
completed  to  Driggs.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday,  August  27,  1912,  the 
engineer  of  the  work  train  announced  the 
completion  with  a  long  blast  from  the  train  whistle. 
Nearly  everyone  from  Driggs,  Darby,  Alta  and  Bates 
was  on  hand,  and  an  impromptu  celebration 
commenced. 

To  signify  the  completion  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railroad  to  Driggs  a  golden  spike  was  driven. 
Doing  the  honors  was  D.  C.  Driggs,  the  first  settler 
in  the  town  of  Driggs.  Driggs  took  seven  blows  to 
drive  in  the  spike,  which  prompted  one  observer  to 
comment  that  he  "would  be  more  at  home  in  a  job 
clipping  coupons  than  in  one  of  spike-driving." 
Driggs  next  spoke  to  the  crowd,  expressing  gratitude 
to  the  railroad  company  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  people  of  the  Teton  Valley. 
This  prompted  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  railroad 
people.  A  song  was  then  sung  entitled  "Song  of  the 
Tetons"  which  had  been  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Ben  W.  Driggs,  Jr.  Then  refreshments  were  served 
to  the  train  crew. 

The  official  celebration  commemorating  the 
completion  of  the  railroad  was  set  for  September  30, 
and  October  1,  1912.  People  began  gathering  in 


Driggs  early  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  September 
30.  An  excursion  train,  charging  reduced  rates, 
brought  a  large  contingent.  The  train  was  scheduled 
to  arrive  in  Driggs  at  noon  but  it  didn't  show  up  until 
4:30.  The  passengers  missed  most  of  the  day's 
activities.  Despite  the  train  being  late,  its  arrival 
brought  a  cheer  from  the  people  waiting  at  the 
depot.  It  was,  after  all,  the  first  passenger  train  to 
arrive  in  Driggs. 

The  evening  festivities  commenced  with  a 
parade  led  by  the  Rexburg  Brass  Band.  The  parade 
consisted  mainly  of  industrial  floats  and  automobiles 
carrying  the  important  visitors.  The  parade  ended  at 
the  ball  park.  A  baseball  game  was  started  between 
teams  from  Ashton  and  Driggs  but  it  could  not  be 
finished  because  of  darkness. 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1912,  was  the  concluding 
day  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to 
Driggs.  The  day  was  spent  showing  visiting 
dignitaries  around  the  valley.  It  was  especially 
important  that  the  railroad  officials  be  made  aware 
that  they  had  not  made  a  mistake  building  a  line  to 
Driggs  and  that  they  would  certainly  profit  from  the 
venture. 

It  was  a  grand  two-day  celebration.  The  people 
of  the  Teton  Valley  now  felt  they  were  closely  tied 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
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Sheriff  Merrill's 
Quick  Action 


The  two  men  had  been  hanging  around 
Preston  for  some  time  that  March  in 
1913.  They  evidently  thought  they  could 
burglarize  some  of  the  business  establishments,  then 
get  safely  away.  They  obviously  looked  upon  Sheriff 
S.  T.  Merrill  as  only  a  small-town  lawman  and  no 
threat  to  their  plans.  That  proved  to  be  a  big 
mistake. 

It  was  late  Sunday  evening  when  Frank  Ryan 
and  John  Murphy  walked  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
depot  in  Preston.  They  swiped  an  overcoat 
belonging  to  John  Merchant,  an  Oregon  Short  Line 
brakeman.  But  that  was  just  preliminary  to  the 
bigger  haul  they  expected  from  the  downtown 
stores.  Sometime  between  11:00  p.m.  and  12:30  in 
the  morning,  they  bound  a  rock  with  rags  to  deaden 
the  sound  and  broke  the  window  of  the  Strue 
Millinery  Company.  They  took  six  ostrich  plumes 
valued  at  one-hundred  and  ten  dollars.  They  next 
broke  the  window  of  the  Cardon  Jewelry  Company 
and  took,  among  other  things,  eleven  rings  and  ten 
bracelets.  They  then  left  Preston  and  headed 
north. 

The  merchants  who  had  been  robbed 
contacted  Sheriff  Merrill  early  Monday  morning. 
He  sent  telegrams  all  over  eastern  Idaho  advising 
law  enforcement  authorities  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
the  robbers.  He  rode  a  train  as  far  as  Cache  Junction. 
While  he  was  there  a  freight  train  arrived  from  the 
north.  He  asked  the  fireman  on  the  freight  if  he  had 


noticed  any  suspicious  men  along  the  route.  He  was 
informed  that  two  men,  who  fit  the  description 
given  by  the  Sheriff,  had  been  seen  at  Dewey,  a  few 
miles  north.  Sheriff  Merrill  immediately  left  for 
Dewey.  When  he  arrived  in  Dewey  he  learned  that 
Ryan  and  Murphy  were  at  the  depot  and  were 
waiting  for  the  train  to  Pocatello.  He  arrested  the 
men  and  searched  them.  His  suspicions  were 
confirmed.  He  found  four  of  the  ostrich  plumes,  six 
rings  and  one  bracelet,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  as 
they  had  already  sold  some  of  the  things  they  had 
stolen.  The  time  was  about  8:30  p.m.  on  Monday. 
The  thieves  had  not  even  had  twenty-four  hours  to 
enjoy  their  ill-gotten  gains.  They  were  taken  to 
Pocatello  for  the  night  as  Dewey  had  no  jail. 
Tuesday  morning  they  were  returned  to  Preston. 
The  quick  action  by  Sheriff  Merrill  prevented  the 
escape  of  the  two  men.  Most  of  the  goods  the  men 
had  stolen  were  recovered.  It  was  not  very  hard  to 
locate  the  two  ostrich  plumes  and  the  other 
merchandise  that  had  been  sold. 

John  Murphy  pleaded  quilty  to  a  charge  of 
burglary  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  five  years  in  the 
state  penitentiary.  Frank  Ryan  pleaded  not  guilty  so 
he  was  jailed  in  Preston  until  he  could  be  brought  to 
trial.  He  was  the  only  prisoner.  Somehow  he  secured 
a  saw,  cut  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  jail  and  escaped. 
This  time  Sheriff  Merrill  could  not  find  him,  but 
that  did  not  affect  the  Sheriffs  prestige  among 
Preston's  citizens,  and  he  remained  a  local  hero. 
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Bluckfoot's  new  railroad  station,  1913. 


Blackfoot's  New 
Railroad  Depot 


On  Saturday,  August  16,  1913,  the  new 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  depot  at 
Blackfoot  was  formally  opened  and 
dedicated.  It  was  a  day  of  ceremony,  excitement, 
and  gratitude. 

The  new  Blackfoot  depot  was  right  in  the 
center  of  town.  It  was  an  attractive  structure 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  Rexburg  quarry, 
"asbestos  slate  roofing,  hardwood  floors  and  heavy 
oak  doors."  The  building  replaced  the  depot  that 
had  been  built  in  1895.  The  old  depot  had,  for 
several  years,  been  inadequate  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  growing  community.  The  new  building  was 
moved  into  on  August  15,  1913. 

In  the  evening  of  August  16,  the  dedication 
ceremony  took  place  with  several  hundred  people 
from  Blackfoot  and  the  surrounding  area  in 
attendance.  Joel  L.  Priest  of  Boise,  an  industrial 
agent  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  presented 
the  depot  and  the  grounds  to  the  city.  Mayor 
Charles  West  made  a  speech  of  acceptance.  Other 
dignitaries  spoke,  songs  were  sung,  and  a  six-piece 
"orchestra"  played  several  tunes.  Then  the  depot 
floor  was  cleared  and  a  dance  began,  which  lasted 
until  midnight. 

Byrd  Trego,  editor  of  The  Idaho  Republican 
newspaper  of  Blackfoot,  commented  on  the  sacrifice 
of  many  in  the  community  to  help  finance  and  build 
the  depot.  Now  that  it  was  completed  and  a  central 


part  of  the  community  life,  Trego  gave  some  advice 
on  how  the  community  should  care  for  the  facility. 
"When  people  come  to  a  town  or  go  through  it, 
nothing  counts  more  for  or  against  the  place  than 
the  first  impression  made  upon  them  as  they  look 
around  where  the  train  stops,"  said  Trego.  "If  there 
is  a  little  ramshackle  depot  and  some  loafers  and 
hoboes  in  evidence,  it  is  repulsive.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  a  fine  modern  building  with 
spacious  walks  and  grounds,  well-behaved  people, 
pretty  parks,  clean  orderly  waiting  rooms  with  an  air 
of  welcome  and  comfort  and  not  a  sign  of  the 
hoodlum  element,  the  traveler  will  want  to  stay. 

"If  he  gets  off  a  night  train  and  finds  some 
drunks  or  rough  necks  in  the  waiting  room,  he  is 
sorry  he  stopped  and  wants  to  go  on.  If  he  goes  to  the 
depot  to  take  a  night  train  and  finds  the  same 
conditions,  he  leaves  carrying  with  him  an 
impression  that  he  does  not  want  to  return.  If  he 
finds  the  pleasing  mantle  of  comfort  and  protection 
drawn  for  him  at  midnight  as  well  as  at  midday," 
Trego  concluded,  "he  feels  that  here  is  a  place  where 
he  can  have  his  wife  and  children  come  and  go  at 
will,  and  comfort  and  safety  will  be  theirs." 

The  citizens  of  Blackfoot  took  editor  Trego's 
advice  and  made  the  depot  a  showplace.  It  was 
indeed  a  point  of  pride  for  those  who  lived  in 
Blackfoot  and  the  surrounding  area,  and  justly  so. 
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The  Ladies  Flag  a 
Passenger  Train 


The  four  Idaho  Falls  ladies  were  clothed  in 
their  prettiest  party  dresses.  They  were 
going  to  motor  to  Blackfoot  that  lovely 
August  day  in  1913  to  join  other  ladies  in  a  game  of 
bridge.  On  the  way  the  car  broke  down,  but, 
undaunted,  the  ladies  found  a  solution  to  the 
dilemma. 

The  Mesdames  McLain,  Hitt,  Wipperman  and 
Blevins  left  Idaho  Falls  for  Blackfoot  in  the  Winton 
Six  that  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLain.  They 
proceeded  down  the  road  a  few  miles  when  the 
automobile  suddenly  stopped.  The  ladies  were  in  a 
quandry.  None  wanted  to  crawl  under  the  car  to  see 
if  it  could  be  repaired,  as  they  had  on  their  party 
dresses.  They  could  not  decide  whether  to  walk  back 
to  Idaho  Falls,  walk  on  to  Blackfoot,  or  simply  stay 
by  the  car  until  someone  came  along.  They  were 
debating  the  merits  of  each  option  when  one  of  the 
ladies  had  a  unique  idea:  "Why  not,"  she  said,  "flag 
the  train."  The  ladies  agreed  that  it  was  an  excellent 
suggestion  as  the  southbound  passenger  train  was 
about  due.  They  carefully  climbed  over  the  barbed 
wire  fence  separating  the  highway  from  the  railroad. 
One  of  the  ladies  had  a  red  coat.  They  decided  it 
would  serve  admirably  as  the  flag.  As  the  train  came 
into  sight,  the  four  ladies  moved  to  the  middle  of  the 


track  and  commenced  waving  the  coat.  As  the 
engineer  and  conductor  saw  the  red  coat  being 
vigorously  waved  they  immediately  applied  the 
emergency  brakes.  This  brought  the  train  to  a  quick 
stop.  Some  of  the  passengers  on  the  train  wondered 
if  the  famous  outlaw  Hugh  Whitney  had  struck 
again,  while  other  passengers  thought  the  train 
might  have  wrecked.  The  train  crew  quickly  jumped 
off  the  stopped  train  and  dashed  down  the  track  to 
see  what  terrible  circumstance  had  occurred  to  cause 
the  flagging  of  the  train.  At  the  least  they  expected 
to  find  some  of  the  track  torn  out  which  would  have 
caused  a  derailment.  Instead  of  some  type  of 
emergency,  the  crew  was  confronted  by  four 
charming  ladies,  smiling  sweetly.  The  ladies 
explained  their  predicament  and  requested  a  ride  to 
Blackfoot  so  they  could  attend  their  bridge  party. 

What  the  engineer  and  other  members  of  the 
train's  crew  thought  when  they  found  out  why  they 
had  been  flagged  down  is,  of  course,  hard  to  know. 
What  is  known  is  that  the  conductor  doffed  his  hat 
to  the  ladies  and  smiled  and  said  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  escort  them  to  the  train  and  provide 
transportation  to  Blackfoot.  The  ladies  arrived  in 
time  to  join  the  other  ladies  at  the  bridge  party. 
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A  Happy  Ending  to  a 
Fifty-Seven  Year  Separation 


The  Yancey  family  had  split  as  a  result  of 
the  advance  into  Utah  Territory  of 
Johnston's  army  in  1857.  It  was  to  be  57 
years  before  the  brothers,  John  and  Adam,  met  each 
other. 

John  Yancey  was  only  three  years  old  when  he 
was  taken  to  California  by  his  father.  His  father 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  possible  danger  which 
the  advancing  Johnston's  army  into  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  seemed  to  portend.  John's  mother  refused  to 
leave  Utah  to  go  with  her  husband  to  California, 
despite  the  fact  she  was  expecting  their  second 
child.  She  gave  birth  to  her  second  son  late  in  1857, 
and  named  him  Adam. 

When  Adam  was  thirteen,  his  mother  died  and 
he  moved  in  with  another  family.  John  and  his 
father  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1870,  but 
continued  on  to  Independence,  Missouri.  Adam 
learned  that  his  brother  was  in  Independence  and 
wrote  to  him  in  1880  and  sent  him  some  money  to 
come  west  and  homestead  in  Idaho.  John  could  not 
make  the  trip. 

Adam  homesteaded  some  land  at  Chesterfield. 
He  developed  a  dairy  herd  and  began  raising  a 
family.  His  father  and  brother  were  only  memories 


of  letters  exchanged  and  disappointment. 

In  1891  Adam  and  his  family  moved  from 
Chesterfield  to  the  Snake  River.  He  homesteaded 
some  land  and  helped  establish  the  town  of 
Groveland.  He  was  a  good  farmer  and  a  well-known 
citizen  of  the  area.  His  family  grew  up  in 
Groveland. 

In  1914  Adam  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother  John.  He  had  not  heard  from  him  in  over 
thirty  years.  As  the  brothers  corresponded  with  each 
other  the  desire  to  get  acquainted  increased.  Adam 
wanted  to  go  to  Missouri  to  visit  John,  but  his  farm 
needed  tending.  It  looked  like  the  brothers  were  not 
to  meet. 

Adam  Yancey  told  his  wife  that  if  the  need  to 
irrigate  was  not  so  pressing  he  would  take  her  to 
Missouri  and  they  would  meet  his  brother. 
Providentially,  it  seemed,  it  began  raining  so  the 
excuse  was  gone.  On  June  10,  1914,  Adam  and  his 
wife  boarded  the  train  in  Blackfoot  and  headed  for 
Kansas  City.  On  June  12,  in  Independence,  the  two 
brothers  met.  The  separation,  which  had  occurred 
as  a  result  o{  the  tragic  events  57  years  earlier,  faded 
into  insignificance  in  the  joy  of  the  moment. 
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It  Started  With  a 
Stolen  Saddle 


Sheriff  W.  R.  Jones  of  Bingham  County  did 
not  expect  any  trouble  retrieving  a  saddle 
that  had  been  stolen.  He  sadly  discovered, 
however,  that  there  was  more  at  stake  than  a 
saddle. 

Sheriff  Jones  received  a  call  on  Friday,  August 
12,  1914,  from  the  sheriff  in  Arco.  A  saddle  had 
been  stolen  by  Grover  Mecham  and  an  unidentified 
young  woman.  The  pair  was  headed  for  Blackfoot. 
Sheriff  Jones  was  asked  to  apprehend  them.  The 
sheriff  asked  S.  D.  Rice,  who  had  a  horse  and  buggy, 
to  take  him  across  the  Snake  River.  They  would 
travel  toward  Arco.  They  had  not  traveled  far  when 
they  saw  the  suspicious  couple  by  the  roadside 
resting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Sheriff  Jones  saw  the 
saddle  and  nonchalantly  asked  to  see  it.  As  he 
examined  the  saddle  he  knew  it  was  the  stolen  one. 
He  told  Mecham  and  his  lady  friend  that  he  was 
going  to  take  possession  of  it.  He  glanced  away  from 
the  two  thieves.  When  he  looked  back  it  was  into 
the  business  end  of  a  revolver  held  by  Mecham.  The 
sheriff  told  Mecham  that  "he  was  foolish  to  commit 
a  criminal  act  like  that  and  that  it  would  probably 
get  him  into  trouble  and  he  had  better  put  up  his  gun 
and  surrender  the  saddle. "  Then  the  woman  got  into 
the  act.  She  pulled  a  gun  and  ordered  the  sheriff  and 
Rice  to  get  into  the  buggy  and  get  out  of  there.  The 
sheriff  and  Rice  immediately  complied  with  the 


order.  Mecham  and  the  woman  mounted  their 
horses  and  rode  away. 

Sheriff  Jones  and  Rice  rode  a  short  distance  and 
stopped  at  a  farmhouse  to  call  the  sheriffs  office  in 
Blackfoot.  The  sheriff  ordered  that  a  posse  be 
formed  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  About  35  minutes 
later  a  five  man  posse  arrived  in  the  county  car. 
They  had  rifles  and  were  prepared  to  pursue  and 
capture  the  thieves.  However,  the  car  could  not  go 
across  the  lava  beds  like  the  horses  and  they  lost  the 
trail.  In  the  meantime,  Sheriff  Jones  was  calling 
various  people  along  the  route  to  Pocatello  asking 
for  information  and  advising  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
the  pair.  Several  people  reported  seeing  the 
suspicious  pair,  but  the  sheriff  could  not  catch  up  to 
them. 

Four  days  after  Sheriff  Jones  had  first 
encountered  Mecham  and  his  friend,  he  made  his 
usual  rounds  of  Blackfoot  and  then  returned  to  the 
jail  to  see  that  the  two  prisoners  held  there  were 
secure.  To  his  surprise  and  consternation  the  two 
prisoners  had  escaped.  They  had  obviously  received 
outside  help.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  William 
Mecham,  the  brother  of  Grover  Mecham.  While 
the  sheriff  had  been  out  looking  for  Grover,  Grover 
and  his  girlfriend  had  planned  and  executed  the 
escape  of  William.  None  of  the  parties  were  seen 
again. 
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Moses 
Alexander 


Governor  Moses  Alexander 


When  the  votes  had  been  counted  at  the 
close  of  election  day,  November  3, 
1914,  Moses  Alexander  had  been 
elected  Governor  of  Idaho.  He  was  the  first  man  of 
the  Jewish  faith  to  attain  that  office  by  popular 
election  in  the  United  States. 

Moses  Alexander  was  born  in  Bavaria  on 
November  13,  1853.  He  journeyed  to  America 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  lived  in  a  Jewish 
neighborhood  in  New  York  City  for  several  months, 
then  moved  to  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  and  lived  with 
a  cousin.  In  Chillicothe  he  learned  to  read  and  speak 
English  well.  He  studied  general  American  history 
but  concentrated  on  the  Constitution.  He  avidly 
read  the  St.  Louis  Republic  newspaper.  The  paper 
influenced  his  opinions  regarding  Democratic  Party 
politics.  Alexander  became  a  life-long  Democrat. 

By  the  time  Alexander  was  twenty-one  years 
old  he  was  a  partner  in  a  clothing  store,  a  Master 
Mason  in  the  Chillicothe  Masonic  Lodge  No.  333, 
and  was  courting  Hedwig  Kaestner  who  became  his 
wife  two  years  later.  Before  the  young  couple  were 
married  Hedwig  studied  the  Jewish  faith  and 
converted.  She  was  given  the  new  name  Helena  at 
her  confirmation  ceremony  in  the  synagogue  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri. 

Alexander  began  his  political  career  in 
Chillicothe.  He  was  elected  to  the  city  council  in 
1886  and  elected  mayor  in  1887.  He  served  as  mayor 
for  two  terms. 


Alexander  decided  to  leave  Missouri  in  1891 
and  establish  a  clothing  business  in  Alaska  to 
capitalize  on  the  recently  discovered  gold.  When  he 
reached  Pocatello,  Idaho,  he  liked  the  area  and 
invested  in  some  land.  He  then  continued  on  to 
Boise  and  got  no  further.  He  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  "with  Boise  and  me  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight." 

In  Boise  Alexander  established  the  first  of 
several  men's  clothing  stores.  He  established  three 
stores  in  Oregon  as  well  as  seven  additional  stores  in 
Idaho,  including  Twin  Falls,  Burley,  and  Blackfoot. 
Shortly  he  became  a  well-known  Idaho  merchant. 

Soon  Alexander  entered  Idaho's  political 
scene.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Boise  in  1897  and 
again  in  1901.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  1908.  In  1914  he  was  a 
candidate  for  governor  again.  This  time  he  was 
successful.  He  was  re-elected  in  1916.  He  was 
Idaho's  governor  when  great  national  and 
international  issues  were  being  debated,  chiefly 
prohibition  and  World  War  I. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  Idaho's  Jewish 
Governor  early  in  1915,  a  reporter  for  the  Owyhee 
Avalanche  wrote  that  if  Alexander  "is  successful,  he 
will  be  far  greater  to  the  people  of  Idaho  than  his 
biblical  namesake  of  bullrush  fame  was  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  our  state  will  be  the  modern 
Land  of  Promise." 
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An  Unusual  Request  for 
Governor  Moses  Alexander 


When  Moses  Alexander  was  elected  governor 
of  Idaho  in  1914  congratulations  poured 
in  from  all  over  the  country,  especially  from 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Along  with  the 
congratulations  came  an  unusual  request. 

In  August,  1914,  Mrs.  B.  Singerman  of  Valley 
Junction,  Iowa,  wrote  Idaho's  Governor  Moses 
Alexander  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Governor  Alexander: 
....  There  are  about  a  dozen  young  Jewish 
women,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  in  Des 
Moines,  who  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
spinsterhood  unless  some  miracle  saves 
them.  They  are  all  splendid  girls,  and 
sensible,  and  should  have  begun  raising  a 
crop  of  children  several  years  ago,  but 
somehow,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  most  of 
the  worth-while  young  men  went  to  larger 
cities  to  make  their  way,  and  those  that 
remained,  married  girls  with  more  money, 
who  did  not  have  to  work  and  could  devote 
more  time  to  their  appearance. 

From  what  I  know  of  Idaho,  her 
population  is  none  too  heavy.  So  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  addition  of  twelve  heathy, 
intelligent,  God-fearing  families  is  an 
acquisition  your  state  might  well  be  proud 
of. 

Do  you  suppose,  Governor  Alexander, 


you  could  spare  the  time  from  your  official 
duties  to  round  up  a  dozen  clean,  ambitious 
young  men,  fairly  well-educated,  and  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  in  your  state,  for  these  girls? 
They  are  all  under  thirty  and  over  twenty- 
two,  and  it  seems  a  crime  to  see  twelve  fine 
Jewish  mothers  going  to  waste. 

I  realize  that  this  request  is  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  the  young  women  I  have  in 
mind  are  not  aware  of  this  action  on  my 
part.  It  will  require  a  little  diplomacy  to 
carry  through,  but  if  you  can  find  the 
husbands,  I'll  lasso  the  lassies. 

If  you  determine  that  the  idea  is  worth- 
while, and  know  of  any  straight,  serious 
young  men  who  would  appreciate  such  an 
opportunity,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
communicate  with  me. 

Governor  Alexander  responded  to  Mrs. 
Singerman's  request  by  indicating  that  there 
"are  very  few  men  o{  the  Jewish  faith  in  this 
State  who  have  not  already  selected  for 
themselves  wives,  or  who  are  well  along  the  way 
to  do  so,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  believe 
anything  could  be  done  from  this  State  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  your  communication." 
Mrs.  Singerman  must  have  been 
disappointed ! 
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Gov.  Moses  Alexander  signing  H. B.  #142  (prohibition),  1915 


Idaho  Becomes  a  "Dry"  State 


Senator  John  W.  Hart  of  Jefferson  County 
was  the  sponsor  of  a  Joint  Resolution  which 
proposed  an  amendment  to  Idaho's 
Constitution  which  would  create  state-wide 
prohibition.  The  Hart  Resolution  passed  the  Senate 
January  20,  1915,  with  one  dissenting  vote,  and  was 
unanimously  passed  the  next  day  in  the  House. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Hart  Resolution,  and 
subsequently  the  passage  of  House  Bill  No.  142  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  Governor  Moses  Alexander 
could  make  good  a  campaign  promise.  He  had 
promised  to  work  for  statewide  prohibition  in 
Idaho. 

The  Governor  set  March  1,  1915,  at  three 
o'clock  for  the  ceremonial  signing  of  House  Bill  No. 
142.  He  promised  to  give  the  pen  with  which  he 
signed  the  bill  to  the  state  president  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

The  signing  of  the  prohibition  bill  was  made 
more  memorable  as  the  governor  received  the 
following  note  in  the  morning  mail:  "If  you  sign  bill 
No.  142,  you  will  be  killed.  You  know  the  people  of 
the  state  don't  want  prohibition.  Don't  take  this  as 
a  joke." 

( Governor  Alexander  was  not  worried  about  the 
threatening  note  and  the  signing  ceremony 
proceeded  without  incident.  Present  to  witness  the 


signing  were  members  of  the  Governor's  family 
along  with  representatives  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  At  the  conclusion  the  W.C.T.U.  ladies 
sang  a  special  prohibition  song  to  the  tune  of  "It's  A 
Long  Way  to  Tipperary." 

The  prohibition  law  would  go  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1916.  The  Governor  was  asked  what 
would  become  of  the  saloon  after  that  date.  He 
responded  that  the  men  in  a  community  could  find 
another  rendezvous  where  they  "can  discuss  the 
topics  of  the  day  and  have  pleasant  meetings  and 
amusements."  He  continued  that  "after  the  saloon 
shall  have  been  relegated  to  the  past,  the  result  will 
be  happier  children  will  go  to  school,  devout 
worshippers  to  churches,  and  a  more  prosperous 
people  will  enliven  trade  and  traffic  and  furnish  the 
necessaries  and  even  the  luxuries  to  those  who  have 
been  without  them." 

Governor  Alexander  corresponded  with  groups 
all  over  the  nation  about  prohibition  in  Idaho.  Until 
he  left  office  early  in  1919  he  constantly  expressed 
optimism  about  the  benefits  of  prohibition  in  Idaho. 
Interestingly,  his  optimism  was  not  matched  by 
reality.  Prohibition  was  a  miserable  failure  in 
Idaho. 
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Prohibition  in  Idaho 


"W 


e  have  encountered  the  demon 
rum  and  he  is  ours,"  said  Senator 
John  W.  Hart  of  Rigby.  "We  have 
made  Idaho  so  dry  that  its  bones  will  soon  be  rattling 
in  their  cadaverous  sockets,  and  Idaho  will  soon 
replace  the  'Desert  of  Sahara'  as  a  synonym"  for 
dryness. 

As  of  January  1,  1916,  Idaho  became  officially 
dry.  However,  the  violations  of  prohibition  were 
immediate  and  widespread.  Letters  were  received  by 
the  governor  of  bootlegging  activities  in  American 
Falls,  Lava  Hot  Springs,  and  Hill  City.  Much  of  the 
illegal  liquor  was  being  transported  into  Southern 
Idaho  from  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Lyon  of  Roberts  wanted  to  know 
what  the  administration  was  doing  about  the 
bootlegging  activities.  The  governor  responded  that 
a  reward  of  $100,  effective  July  11,  1916,  was  being 
offered  to  anyone  who  could  supply  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  those 
bringing  liquor  into  the  state.  The  reward  was 
supposed  to  be  an  aid  to  local  officials  who  were 


supposed  to  enforce  prohibition  in  their  area. 

In  early  January  1917,  the  $100  reward  offer 
was  withdrawn  amid  rumors  that  no  arrests  or 
convictions  had  occurred  and  no  rewards  paid.  The 
governor  denied  the  rumors.  He  said  the  reward 
offer  was  withdrawn  simply  because  the  legislature 
was  supposed  to  make  provision  for  the  enforcement 
o(  the  prohibition  laws  by  state  authorities  rather 
than  the  local  authorities  who  were  obviously 
failing.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that  some  local  law 
enforcement  officials  were  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  bootlegging  business,  although  the  suspicions 
were  not  confirmed. 

Although  the  governor  instructed  the 
Fourteenth  Session  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  that  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition  had  to  be  taken  under 
state  jurisdiction  to  be  effective,  the  Legislature 
failed  to  enact  the  necessary  laws  to  allow  the  state 
to  proceed  with  enforcement.  The  governor  was 
disappointed  and  the  violations  of  the  prohibition 
laws  and  lax  local  enforcement  continued. 
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Christening  the  Battleship  Idaho 


The  keel  for  a  superdreadnought  was  laid 
during  the  summer  of  1915  in  the 
Camden,  New  Jersey  shipyard.  The  ship 
was  to  be  christened  the  U.S.S.  Idaho.  It  would  be 
completed  in  1917  and  would  be  the  mightiest 
American  ship  on  the  seas. 

When  the  keel  had  been  laid  for  the  battleship 
Idaho  the  nation  was  not  at  war,  although  several 
European  nations  were  involved  in  fighting  one 
another.  However,  by  the  time  the  battleship  was 
completed  enough  to  be  christened,  the  United 
States  had  declared  war  on  the  Axis  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  great  battleship  was  now  needed  to 
bolster  the  American  war  effort. 

Originally  the  christening  of  the  Idaho  was  to 
be  a  public  event.  But  the  American  entrance  into 
the  war  changed  the  plans.  Only  the  launching 
party  and  the  shipbuilders  would  be  in  attendance, 
along  with  security  personnel.  The  date  was  set  for 
June  30,  1917,  at  9:46  a.m. 

On  the  appointed  day,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
those  who  were  to  participate  in  the  christening 
ceremony  were  escorted  to  their  places.  After  a 
prescribed  prayer  invoking  ( Jod's  blessings  upon 
President  Wilson,  the  governors  of  the  states,  and 
the  warship,  Miss  Henrietta  Simons,  Governor 
Moses  Alexander's  granddaughter,  broke  a  bottle  of 
wine  ( >ver  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  pronounced:  "1 


The 
Battleship 

Idaho 


christen  you,  Idaho."  Simultaneously,  Miss  Honore 
Dever,  a  friend  of  Idaho's  Attorney  General  who 
was  with  the  party,  broke  a  bottle  of  Snake  River 
water  over  the  bow  of  the  ship,  symbolically  to 
neutralize  the  intoxicating  effect  of  the  wine. 

A  reporter  for  "The  North  American 
Magazine"  of  Philadelphia  described  the  scene: 

The  noise  of  a  hundred  hammers 
suddenly  ceased.  In  a  stillness  unbroken  by 
shouting  and  in  a  simplicity  unmarred  by 
gold  lace,  the  great  hulk  of  a  battleship 
gathered  itself  together.  Slowly  and 
solemnly  she  moved  along  her  ways. 
Straight  toward  her  element  she  went, 
gathering  momentum  with  the  incline, 
hesitated  a  second  at  its  brink,  dipped  her 
nose  a  long  moment  in  the  wave  and  in  one 
plunge  took  the  water  breast  deep  -  a 
floating  thing  of  majesty  and  might. 

Governor  Moses  Alexander  said  that  the 
Idaho,  "as  a  Battleship  Number  One  in  every  respect," 
will  carry  "the  flag  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth." 

The  ship  was  engaged  in  several  World  War  I 
campaigns.  Certainly  the  Idaho  was  a  battleship  ol 
which  the  governor  and  the  citizens  of  Idaho  were 
justly  proud. 
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A  Bingham  County 
Kidnapping 


Alonzo  Ernest  Empey 


Alonzo  Ernest  Empey,  his  ten  year  old  son, 
and  his  hired  man,  Claude  Carson,  were 
enjoying  the  outing  at  his  homestead  in 
Long  Valley  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Bingham 
County.  It  was  July  17,  1915,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day  was  to  be  shattered  by  the  appearance  ot  a 
man  with  two  drawn  guns. 

Alonzo  Empey  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  it  was 
apparent  the  gunman  meant  business.  The  gunman 
indicated  that  Empey  was  being  kidnapped.  His  son 
and  Carson  were  to  deliver  a  ransom  note  to  his 
family.  Empey's  son  pled  with  the  gunman  to  release 
his  father.  The  plea  was  refused.  The  boy  began  to 
weep  and  plead  on  bended  knee.  He  was  told  to  shut 
up  but  he  disregarded  the  demand.  It  appeared  th.it 
the  kidnapper  was  going  to  strike  the  boy  with  his 
gun.  Empey  prepared  himself  to  intervene,  at 
whatever  cost,  it  the  bin  was  in  danger.  The  boy 
reluctantly  agreed  to  leave  his  father  and  take  the 
ransom  note  home.  As  he  left  he  was  "weeping  as  it 
his  heart  would  break." 


After  the  boy  and  man  left,  Empey  was  taken  to 
the  kidnapper's  hideout.  He  was  chained  to  a  tree 
during  the  night.  The  next  morning  he  was 
unchained  but  was  carefully  watched. 

Empey  was  under  the  control  of  the  kidnapper 
for  several  days.  He  talked  to  him  and  was  surprised 
to  discover  that  the  man's  name  was  Leonidas  M. 
Dean,  and  that  several  years  before  he  had  herded 
sheep  tor  the  Empey  family,  but  was  tired  tor 
disobeying  orders. 

During  one  conversation  Empey  told  Dean 
about  his  wife  and  children.  He  tried  to  convince 
Dean  to  release  him  so  he  could  take  care  ot  his 
family.  But  Dean  said,  "I  won't  do  anything  ot  the 
kind  and  there  is  no  use  to  say  any  more  about  it." 

About  one  week  after  the  kidnapping  Dean  was 
feeling  the  effects  ot  constant  vigilance.  He  was 
tired  and  sleepy.  He  wanted  to  chain  Empey  to  the 
tree  and  take  a  nap  but  Empey  said  he  wanted  to  talk 
some  more.  Dean  agreed  but  he  got  drowsy  and  tell 
asleep.  Empey  quietly  moved  toward  the  timber. 
When  he  was  about  20  feet  from  Dean  he  began 
running  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  ran  all  the  way  to  the 
Covert  saw  mill  some  three  miles  distance.  Some 
men  were  there.  They  quickly  spread  the  word  to  all 
the  camps  and  cabins  in  the  area,  and  a  man-hunt 
was  underway. 

Dean  was  captured  not  long  after  Empey's 
escape.  He  was  closely  guarded  and  taken  to  Idaho 
Falls  and  jailed.  He  later  pleaded  guilty  to 
kidnapping  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  time  in  the 
state  penitentiary. 

Empey  and  his  family  had  a  joyful  reunion.  His 
experience  made  him  appreciate  his  freedom, 
family,  and  friends  more  than  before.  He  said  that 
sometimes  a  in. in  "may  get  discouraged  and  think  he 
isn't  worthwhile  anyhow.  But  let  something  like  this 
come  onto  him,  and  wring  his  soul  for  a  week,  and 
when  he  finds  out  that  the  whole  country  is  out 
doing  all  they  can  for  bun,  it  makes  him  feci  a  joy  he 
never  felt  before." 
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Leonidas  M*  Dean,  Kidnapper 


Leonidas  M.  Dean  had,  he  said,  "a  desire  to 
live  in  a  right  and  proper  way,  perchance  to 
have  a  family  and  fill  man's  proper  sphere, 
which  is  impossible  to  the  wage  earner  under  present 
conditions."  It  was  July,  1915,  and  Dean  decided 
the  way  to  improve  his  economic  condition  was  to 
kidnap  someone  and  demand  ransom. 

Dean  had  considered  kidnapping  and  ransom 
for  some  time  as  a  means  to  acquire  quick  cash.  He 
waited  for  two  weeks  for  Robert  Noble,  a  Boise 
banker  to  ride  to  his  ranch  in  the  Bruneau  country. 
He  planned  to  kidnap  him  but  learned,  when  he  did 
not  show  up,  that  he  had  died  sometime  ago.  Dean 
then  traveled  to  the  Wood  River  country.  He  did 
not  find  the  right  set-up  on  Wood  River  so  he 
traveled  into  the  mining  and  ranching  area  o{ 
eastern  Bingham  County.  He  watched  the 
movement  of  people  into  and  out  of  the  area  and 
made  his  decision. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  July  17,  1915,  Dean 
appeared  outside  a  cabin  in  an  isolated  area  in  Long 
Valley.  The  man  in  the  cabin,  Alonzo  E.  Empey  of 
Idaho  Falls,  had  a  mining  claim  he  was  working 
when  he  could  find  the  time.  Dean  had  two  hand 
guns.  He  surprised  Empey  and  got  the  drop  on  him. 
He  forced  Empey  and  his  son  and  hired  man  who 
were  with  him  to  walk  about  half-a-mile  toward 
Sheep  mountain.  Then  he  stopped  them  and,  while 
keeping  a  gun  on  them,  wrote  a  ransom  letter.  He 
demanded  that  Empey' s  son  and  hired  man  return  to 
their  home  and  give  the  letter  to  Empey's  family. 
The  letter,  in  addition  to  demanding  $6,000  in  gold 


coin  for  Empey's  safe  return,  explained  how  and 
when  the  money  was  to  be  delivered.  After  Empey's 
son  and  hired  man  left  with  the  letter  Dean  forced 
Empey  to  walk  to  a  place  he  had  prepared  for  a  hide 
out.  Empey  was  chained  to  a  tree  at  night.  During 
the  day  he  was  allowed  to  move  about,  but  always 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Dean. 

When  Empey's  son  delivered  the  ransom  letter, 
it  was  taken  to  the  law  authorities.  Sheriff  Mullner 
of  Bonneville  County  and  Sheriff  Simmons  of 
Bingham  County  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  search 
for  Empey.  They  immediately  called  for  assistance 
from  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  arranged  for  bloodhounds  to  be  brought 
from  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  They  studied  the 
geography  of  the  area  to  determine  the  likely 
locations  where  Dean  would  want  the  ransom 
dropped  and  fixed  up  a  gold  sack  with  twenty-five 
pounds  of  iron  washers  to  drop  when  the  place  was 
designated.  They  prepared  to  take  several  heavily 
armed  men  into  the  mountains  to  help  capture 
Dean. 

As  the  law  was  moving  into  the  mountains  to 
try  to  locate  Dean  and  Empey  they  received  word 
that  Empey  had  managed  to  escape  and  notify  some 
men  in  the  area.  The  men  found  Dean  and  he  was 
taken  into  custody. 

Dean  pleded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  kidnapping 
and  was  sentenced  to  from  one  to  ten  years  in  the 
state  penitentiary.  1  le  did  not  get  the  $6,000  he 
expeeted  but  at  least  he  would  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
sheltered  at  state  expense. 
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Idaho  Soldiers  on  Border  Patrol,  1916 


Along  the  Mexican  Border 


On  March  9,  1916,  Francisco  Villa  and  his 
followers  raided  across  the  Mexican 
border  into  Columbus,  New  Mexico. 
Seventeen  Americans  were  killed.  A  cry  of  outrage 
was  heard  all  across  America. 

The  outrage  of  Idaho's  citizens  matched  the 
national  outcry  over  Villa's  raid  across  the  Mexican 
border.  Newspaper  editorials  decried  the  affront  to 
American  honor  with  the  invasion  of  American  soil 
by  a  foreign  foe,  and  called  for  an  immediate  armed 
response.  Roy  B.  Herndon  of  Salmon  offered  the 
services  of  the  Salmon  Company  of  Volunteers  for 
duty  on  the  border.  National  Guardsmen  from  all 
over  Southern  Idaho  stood  ready  for  a  call  to  arms. 

On  June  3,  1916,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  the  National  Defense  Act  which  authorized 
him  to  make  use  of  state  militias  to  guard  against 
further  invasion  of  United  States'  territory  by 
foreign  powers.  On  June  18,  Newton  B.  Baker,  the 
Secretary  of  War  requested  that  Idaho  provide  a 
regiment  for  duty  on  the  Mexican  border.  Idaho's 
governor  immediately  began  mobilizing  the  Idaho 
National  Guard.  Telegrams  were  sent  throughout 
the  state  instructing  various  recruiting  officers  to 
hold  patriotic  meetings,  enlist  volunteers,  and  send 
them  to  Camp  John  T.  Morrison  at  Boise. 


The  Idaho  National  Guard,  Second  Regiment, 
was  mobilized  in  Boise  early  in  July.  On  July  7,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  H.  Crow, 
the  Second  Regiment  left  Boise  by  train.  The 
soldiers  arrived  in  Nogales,  Arizona,  on  the  12th. 

The  Idaho  regiment  performed  patrol  duty 
along  the  border,  and  in  fact  was  soon  the  only  one 
left  in  the  area  as  the  other  states'  regiments  had 
been  relieved  from  duty  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  This  fact  irritated  the  Idaho  soldiers,  as  well 
as  a  growing  number  of  Idaho  citizens. 

Idaho's  governor  received  requests  from  many 
sources  across  the  state  to  have  the  Second 
Regiment  returned  home.  But  the  request  which 
carried  the  most  weight  came  from  Shoshone  where 
a  Committee  Representing  the  Mothers  of  Idaho 
had  been  organized. 

The  Shoshone  Mother's  Committee  sent  a 
resolution  to  the  governor  and  listed  all  the  reasons 
they  thought  the  Idaho  soldiers  should  be  sent  home 
and  promised  an  appeal  to  the  voters  of  the  state  on 
the  issue.  The  governor  understood  what  an  appeal 
to  the  voters  could  mean.  The  men  of  the  Second 
Regiment  were  home  in  time  for  Christmas. 
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The  Second  Idaho, 
National  Guard 


The  Idaho  National  Guard,  Second 
Regiment  returned  to  Idaho  from  duty  on 
the  Mexican  horder  in  Decemher,  1916. 
The  soldiers  were  officially  mustered  out  of  the 
service  of  the  United  States  on  January  22,  1917.  At 
that  time  the  Second  Regiment  was  reorganized  as 
the  Second  Idaho  National  Guard.  Very  soon  war 
with  Germany  would  be  underway  and  the  Idaho 
National  Guard  would  be  back  into  action. 

Late  in  March,  1917,  national  military 
authorities,  acting  under  orders  from  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the 
Idaho  National  Guard.  The  soldiers  were  to  be  used 
to  protect  "postal,  commercial  and  military 
channels  and  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  State  of  Idaho." 

Several  members  of  the  Idaho  National  Guard, 
upon  receiving  orders  to  report  for  duty, 
immediately  wrote  to  the  governor  to  explain  all  the 
reasons  why  they  should  be  discharged.  The  death  of 
a  wife  and  the  incident  expenses,  children  to 
support,  debts  to  pay  and  previous  service  on  the 
Mexican  border  were  some  of  the  reasons  given.  The 


governor  responded  to  every  plea  that  since  the 
Guard  was  now-under  the  jursidiction  of  the  United 
States,  he  had  no  authority  to  grant  discharges. 

While  some  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  Guard, 
and  could  not  get  out,  others  wanted  to  get  in,  and 
were  refused.  The  governor  received  the  following 
letter: 

I  would  like  to  inlist  in  the  cavalery  as 
a  horse  wrangelor  as  I  like  and  understand 
horses  but  I  am  to  small  to  fight.  I  am 
sixteen  years  old  and  will  grow.  There  is 
none  to  object  as  my  mother  is  dead  and  I  do 
not  live  with  my  father  and  I  want  to  do 
something  for  my  country.  If  there  is  a  place 
fore  me  wright  to  David  Cole,  Driggs, 
Idaho,  Box  166. 

The  governor  responded  to  David  Cole's 
request  to  join  the  Idaho  National  Guard  and 
indicated  that  "on  account  of  your  age,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  recommend  you  for  any  army  services 
for  at  least  two  years."  However,  the  governor  was 
gratified  at  the  "patriotic  spirit"  shown  by  David. 


M      fyWK  • 


National  Guard,  /l) 
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A  Broken  Elevator 


The  Fourteenth  session  of  the  Idaho 
Legislature  would  convene  at  noon  on 
Monday,  January  8,  1917.  An  incident 
occurred  on  Saturday,  January  6th  that  supplied  a 
little  comic  relief  before  the  legislators  got  down  to 
the  business  of  administering  the  affairs  of  state. 

The  newly  elected  members  of  the  Idaho 
legislature  began  arriving  in  Boise  on  January  6, 
1917.  Fortunately,  none  were  in  the  elevator  on  the 
west  side  of  the  capitol  building  when  a  cable  broke. 
John  W.  Ewry,  the  elevator  operator,  and  one 
passenger  were  in  the  elevator.  It  was  stationary  at 
the  third  floor  when  they  heard  the  cable  snap  and 
before  it  began  dropping  they  were  able  to  jump 
through  the  open  door  and  were  unhurt.  The 
elevator  dropped  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Safety 
devices  stopped  the  descent  of  the  elevator.  It  was 
undamaged  but  could  not  be  used  again  until  the 
cable  was  replaced. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  the  malfunction?  The 
Republicans  noted  that  the  elevator  had  worked 
faithfully  during  the  years  they  had  been  in  control 
of  the  legislature.  In  the  elections  of  1916  the 
Democrats  had  gained  control  of  the  legislature. 
"The  Republicans  insisted  that  the  elevator  wished 


to  be  retired  from  service  before  members  o{  the 
Democratic  legislature  wore  it  out  chasing  from  one 
floor  to  another."  Of  course  the  Democrats  could 
not  let  the  charge  go  unchallenged.  They  "declared 
that  the  elevator  had  been  used  so  long  by  the 
Republicans  that  it  would  not  work  for  a  Democratic 
administration." 

The  elevator  incident  in  the  state  capitol 
building,  since  no  one  was  injured,  provided  an 
opportunity  for  some  good-natured  kidding  by 
members  of  both  political  parties.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a  camraderie  among 
legislators  who  soon  had  to  make  some  tough 
decisions. 

The  Fourteenth  session  o(  the  Idaho 
Legislature  had  to  deal  with  the  enforcement  of 
Idaho's  prohibition  law,  the  use  of  Idaho's  soldiers 
on  the  Mexican  border,  and  the  destructive  war  in 
Europe,  a  war  that  would  soon  involve  a  substantial 
number  of  Idaho's  young  men.  Faced  with  the 
prospect  of  momentous  decisions,  it  was  good  the 
legislators  could  laugh  about  a  minor  incident 
because  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  there  would 
be  little  laughter. 
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World  War  I  Recruiting 
in  Southeast  Idaho 


Sergeant  H.  A.  Canfield  and  Private  W.  E. 
Dillabaugh  were  recruiting  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley.  The  American  entrance 
in  the  war  in  Europe  in  1917  was  placing  great 
demands  on  the  human  and  material  resources  of  the 
nation.  The  Citizens  of  Southeast  Idaho  responded 
to  the  call  to  provide  their  share  of  the  resources. 

In  June,  1917,  Sgt.  Canfield,  in  charge  of  the 
recruiting  office  in  Idaho  Falls,  visited  many  of  the 
towns  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  and  enlisted 
men  for  the  conflict.  A  man  could  enlist  in  the 
regular  army  or  navy,  or  he  could  enlist  in  a  National 
Guard  unit.  If  a  man  was  a  British  subject  and 
desired  to  enter  the  war,  Sgt.  Canfield  was 
authorized  to  enlist  him  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Recruiting  Mission. 

Sgt.  Canfield  had  been  authorized  to  recruit  a 
few  men  into  a  specialized  branch  of  the  service. 
The  newly-formed  balloon  corps  was  seeking  men 
who  were  experienced  machinists,  lathe  men,  or 
drill-press  men. 

Men  were  warned  that  if  they  did  not  enlist  and 
join  the  fight  that  Germany  might  capture  the  fleets 
of  France  and  England  and  with  the  combined  fleets 
attack  America.  If  this  warning  did  not  get  the  men 
to  enlist,  then  an  appeal  was  made  to  their 
patriotism  with  the  slogan  "patriotic  shouting  is 


good  -  patriotic  shooting  is  far  better. "  The  ultimate 
appeal  was  to  their  pride:  "make  your  neighbors, 
family,  sweetheart  and  country  proud  of  you!  Don't 
have  it  said  by  others  to  your  family  and  best  girl  that 
you  had  to  be  forced  to  fight  for  the  nation  which  has 
fed,  clothed,  and  protected  you  since  the  day  of  your 
birth!" 

The  recruiting  effort  in  Southeast  Idaho  got  a 
boost  on  June  27,  1917,  when  Sgt.  Frank  arrived  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

Sgt.  Frank  had  seen  service  on  the  Mexican 
border  with  the  troops  of  General  John  J.  Pershing. 
He  was  a  regular  in  the  United  States  Army  and  was 
the  "authorized  mascot"  of  the  First  United  States 
Cavalry.  The  members  of  the  cavalry  unit  paid  his 
expenses  and  provided  for  his  education.  Sgt  Frank 
was  only  twelve  years  old.  Sgt.  Frank's  father 
accompanied  him  as  he  traveled  about  the  country 
boosting  the  recruiting  effort.  His  full  name  was 
Frank  Holstein.  When  diplomatic  relations  were 
severed  with  the  Kaiser,  the  German  last  name  was 
dropped.  This  patriotic  gesture  was  not  lost  on  the 
men  of  Southeast  Idaho.  Some  enlisted  because  of 
the  example  of  Sgt.  Frank,  other  because  of  the 
persuasion  of  Sgt.  Canfield.  But  most  of  the  men 
enlisted  because  of  their  basic  desire  to  help  fight  the 
"war  to  end  all  wars." 
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\\    \\     Kiefer  home 


The  Mayor 

of 

Idaho  Falls 

Joins  the 

Army 


The  well-known  Hearst-Pathe  news 
organization  sent  Al  Hager  to  Idaho  Falls 
to  film  an  event  which  had  attracted 
national  attention.  George  W.  Edgington,  the 
mayor  of  Idaho  Falls,  had  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
had  been  commissioned  a  captain.  It  was  December, 
1917,  and  he  was  going  to  join  the  Allied  effort 
against  Germany. 

In  theaters  across  the  country  that  subscribed 
to  the  Hearst-Pathe  news  organization,  silent  film 
was  seen  showing  the  mayor  of  Idaho  Falls  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  public  library  in  the  uniform  of  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  also  seen 
leading  about  100  recruits  as  part  of  a  parade  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  fact  that  a  man  would 
leave  a  position  of  responsibility  as  the  mayor  of  a 
city  and  enlist  in  the  war  effort  was  a  newsworthy  act 
of  patriotism. 

To  see  that  Captain  Edgington  and  the  recruits 
received  the  proper  send-off,  the  president  o(  the 
city  council,  Henry  W.  Kiefer,  proclaimed  that  all 
businesses  would  be  closed  from  one  to  four  in  the 
afternoon  on  December  12,  1917.  A  parade, 
reception  and  patriotic  program  would  be  held.  The 
demonstration,  "the  magnitude  of  which  will  be 


such  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  world  for 
the  patriotism  which  will  inspire  it,"  wrote  a 
reporter  for  the  Idaho  Falls  Daily  Post,  was  to  honor 
"the  brave  men  who  have  answered  Uncle  Sam's 
call." 

All  went  as  planned  on  December  12th.  It  was 
a  grand  occasion.  About  8,000  cheering  people 
lined  the  parade  route.  The  patriotic  address  was 
given  by  C.  E.  Dinwoodey.  He  praised  Captain 
Edgington  and  the  recruits.  "You  are  the  chosen 
ones,"  he  said,  "the  pick  of  the  flower  of  our 
manhood  and  the  best  fitted  to  battle  for  liberty  .... 
This  is  no  time  for  half-heartedness  or  luke- 
warmness;  you  are  showing  your  colors  by  your  deeds. 
May  I  now  pause,"  concluded  Mr.  Dinwoodey, 
"to  pay  tribute  to  your  blessed  mothers,  whose  hearts 
are  bleeding  at  this  separation,  but  whose  bigger 
hearts  rejoice  at  the  privilege  of  this  higher 
sacrifice." 

Captain  George  W.  Edgington  had  captured 
the  imagination  of  a  national  audience.  He  was 
leaving  the  honored  position  of  mayor  and  the  safe 
confines  of  Idaho  Falls  to  join  the  battle  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  Democracy."  It  was  an  example 
many  across  the  nation  would  follow. 
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Idaho's  Farmers  and 
World  War  I 


In  April,  1917,  a  few  days  after  the  United 
States  declared  war  against  Germany  and  her 
allies,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  called  upon 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  to  work  harder  in  their 
fields. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  proclaimed  that  "it 
is  of  the  most  imperative  importance  that 
everything  possible  he  done,  and  done  immediately, 
to  make  sure  of  large  harvests.  I  call  upon  young  men 
and  old  alike,  and  upon  the  able-bodied  boys  of  the 
land,  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  duty  -  to  turn  in 
hosts  to  the  farms  and  make  certain  that  no  pains 
and  no  labor  is  lacking  in  this  great  matter."  In 
addition  to  feeding  the  American  fighting  forces, 
the  President  continued,  "a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Europe  must  rely  upon  the  harvests  in 
America"  since  the  world's  food  reserves  were  low. 
The  President's  appeal  formed  the  basis  for  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Idaho's  governor  to  the 
state's  farmers.  He  urged  them  to  do  their  patriotic 
duty  and  plant  more  food-stuffs  than  they  had 
originally  planned.  The  governor  directed  John  K. 
White,  chief  inspector  of  the  Office  of  Dairy,  Food 
and  Sanitary  Inspection  for  the  state  to  see  that  the 
food  producers  of  the  state  responded  to  the 
proclamation.  White  sent  letters  to  his  deputy 


inspectors  around  the  state  urging  them  to  action: 
"You  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
people  that  there  is  not  one  single  thing  or  sign 
indicating  that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  too 
much  food  this  year,"  he  said.  "Nothing  will  be 
gained  by  becoming  alarmed  sixty  days  from  now, 
after  it  is  too  late  to  plant.  Now  is  the  time  to  act." 

To  facilitate  planting,  the  governor  requested 
the  State  Highway  Commission  to  "postpone  any 
road  building  until  after  the  time  for  putting  in  crops 
had  expired,"  thus  freeing  more  workers  to  plant 
crops.  Other  measures  were  used  to  increase  the 
labor  force.  All  school  children  above  the  age  of 
twelve  would  be  used  to  plant  crops  and  again  to 
harvest  them.  The  district  judges  of  the  state  were 
requested  to  "postpone  all  civil  cases  where  a  jury 
trial  is  demanded  until  after  the  season's  crops  have 
been  planted." 

Idaho's  governor  could  point  with  pride  to  the 
response  of  the  citizenry  in  increasing  the  food 
supply.  He  estimated  a  fifty  percent  increase  in 
wheat  production,  as  well  as  a  substantial  increase  in 
potatoes  from  Southeast  Idaho,  sugar  beets,  and 
fruit  for  export.  He  stated  that  twelve  million  people 
could  be  fed  outside  of  Idaho's  population  -  certainly 
a  record  to  be  proud  of 
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A  Letter  from  Jack  Tupper, 
September8,  1918 


Jack  Tupper  was  in  the  75th  Company  6th 
Regiment  United  States  Marine  Corps 
fighting  in  France.  In  a  letter  written  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rogers  who  lived  in  Idaho 
Falls,  he  told  about  his  experiences  at  the  front. 

Jack  Tupper's  first  taste  of  battle  in  France  was 
at  Belleau  Wood  on  June  13th  and  14th,  1918.  He 
was  a  runner  for  General  John  J.  (Blackjack) 
Pershing,  the  commander  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force.  He  carried  out  his  assignment 
under  heavy  shell  fire  and  so  efficiently  that  he 
received  a  citation  from  General  Pershing. ,  He 
wrote  his  sister  in  Idaho  Falls  that  "I  came  out  of  the 
first  scrap  without  a  scratch,  and  being  a  runner  was 
not  such  an  easy  job." 

Jack  was  wounded  in  action  on  July  19,  1918. 
He  sustained  wounds  to  his  left  arm,  left  hand,  and 
back.  He  wrote  that  he  "was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
stay  with  the  boys"  but  the  wounds  were  "just 
enought  to  put  me  out  of  the  fight."  Jack  was 
hospitalized  for  a  month,  then  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  unit.  He  was  healed,  he  wrote,  and  "ready  for 
another  go  wth  'Fritz'  ....  We  are  a  little  way  from 
the  front  lines  now  and  do  not  know  when  we  will  go 
over  the  top  again,  but  we  all  feel  anxious  to  give  the 


Hun  another  go.  We  are  all  very  proud  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  our  record  over  here.  We  have  been  in  all 
the  large  battles  so  far.  We  have  lost  many  a  brave 
young  man  and  it  makes  a  fellow  feel  like  fighting  to 
see  those  fellows  go  down." 

Jack's  sister  had  sent  him  pictures  of  herself  and 
their  mother.  Jack  wrote  that  he  was  "thinking  of 
those  at  home,  always.  I  was  so  pleased  with  the 
photo  of  you  and  mother,  and  will  take  them  over 
the  top  with  me  next  time  I  go." 

Jack  concluded  his  letter  to  his  sister  by 
expressing  his  love  for  his  family  and  asked  his  sister 
to  care  for  their  mother  and  give  his  regards  to  "all  at 
Idaho  Falls  who  have  thought  to  inquire"  about 
him. 

Jack  Tupper's  letter  to  his  sister  in  Idaho  Falls 
was  typical  of  the  letters  written  home  from  the 
soldiers  at  war.  It  expressed  pride  in  his  outfit  and 
the  service  they  rendered,  a  determination  to 
continue  fighting  at  whatever  cost,  sadness  over 
fallen  comrades,  and  nostalgia  about  home  and 
family.  Fortunately  there  were  many  like  Jack  from 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  who  saw  their  duty,  and  they  did  it. 
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An  Editor  Takes  on  the  Idlers 


There  were  crops  to  be  harvested  but  the 
farmers  could  not  get  help  and  the  sugar 
processing  plant  near  Idaho  Falls  could 
employ  50  to  75  men  immediately  but  no  one 
wanted  the  jobs.  And  there  were  men  standing 
around  on  the  streets  of  Idaho  Falls  doing  nothing. 
It  was  October,  1918,  and  the  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Falls  Daily  Post  was  incensed  that  men  were  idle 
when  wheat  and  sugar  were  needed  to  feed  the  boys 
fighting  in  France.  He  led  the  call  for  action. 

B.  H.  Read,  editor  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Daily  Post 
pointed  out  that  in  the  United  States  there  was  a 
"work  or  fight"  order  and  it  needed  to  be  applied  to 
those  men  in  Idaho  Falls  who  were  standing  idly  by 
while  crops  needed  harvesting  and  sugar  beets 
processed.  Most  of  them  evidently  wouldn't  work 
because  they  felt  the  wages  were  too  low.  Editor 
Read  responded  to  that  attitude  by  pointing  out  that 
the  "soldier  boys  from  Bonneville  County  are  fighting 
for  America  at  $30  per  month,  and  they  have  no 
time  to  stand  on  the  street  corners.  Is  it  right,"  he 
asks,  "that  crops  should  spoil  in  this  country  while 
men  stand  idle  on  the  streets  because  they  want  $8 
to  $10  per  day?"  His  answer  to  that  question  was  by 


way  of  a  suggestion  that  the  men  be  given  a  specified 
number  of  hours  notice  and  if  they  were  not  working 
that  they  be  sent  to  a  place  where  they  would  be 
forcefully  employed  making  little  rocks  out  of  big 
rocks. 

Many  Bonneville  County  citizens  joined  the 
editor  in  demanding  that  the  idlers  be  made  to  work. 
The  demands  became  so  vocal  that  the  Bonneville 
County  Council  of  Defense  was  forced  into  action. 
On  October  7,  1918,  G.  G.  Wright,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Defense,  issued  a  statement  that  two 
resolutions  had  been  adopted.  The  first 
resolution  specified  that  "all  idle  men  in 
Bonneville  County  refusing  to  work  at  essential 
labor  at  prevailing  wages  be  arrested  under 
the  vagrancy  law  and  placed  in  jail."  The  second 
required  that  poolhalls  and  cigar  stores  not  allow 
"games  of  any  kind  be  played  in  their  places  of 
business  except  during  the  hours  from  7  to  1 1  o'clock 
p.m."  Also  all  dance  halls  were  to  be  closed  except 
for  Saturday  night. 

Editor  Read  was  pleased  at  the  action  taken.  It 
had  the  intended  effect.  The  men  went  to  work! 
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The  Armistice  is  Signed 


It  was  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month, 
1918,  and  the  war  was  over.  The  state 
department  made  the  announcement  at  2:50  in 
the  morning.  Just  five  minutes  later  the  Idaho  Falls 
Daily  Post  received  the  news  from  the  Associated 
Press  wire  service.  B.  H.  Read,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Post  quickly  notified  Ralph  Louis,  the  mayor  of 
Idaho  Falls.  Soon  a  celebration  was  underway. 

Although  it  was  early  in  the  morning, 
November  11,  1918,  the  news  just  could  not  wait. 
Mayor  Ralph  Louis  ordered  that  the  siren  be  turned 
on.  Soon  the  noise  of  bells  and  whistles  was  added 
to  the  piercing  sound  of  the  siren.  Many  residents 
quickly  dressed  and  rushed  downtown,  expecting  to 
help  fight  a  fire.  They  were  told  the  good  news  about 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  news  spread 
rapidly.  Soon  an  impromptu  parade  was  winding 
through  the  streets.  Drums,  horns,  pans,  or 
anything  on  which  noise  could  be  made  were  put 
into  use.  "Staid  and  quiet  citizens  threw  their  hats 
into  the  air  and  whooped  with  all  the  abandon  of 
youth."  Travelers  spending  the  night  at  the  local 
hotels  dressed  and  joined  the  celebration.  The 
celebration  lasted  throughout  the  rest  of  the  night. 

While  the  celebration  was  a  joyous  affair,  it 
would  have  presented  a  macabre  spectre  to  someone 
who  happened  to  witness  it  and  not  know  what  the 


occasion  was.  Many  of  the  people  dancing  in  the 
streets  wore  masks.  The  county  board  of  health  had 
decreed,  several  days  before,  that  gauze  masks  were 
to  be  worn  to  try  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  influenza 
epidemic,  an  epidemic  that  had  already  claimed 
many  lives. 

Despite  the  grimness  of  the  influenza  epidemic 
the  jubilation  of  the  people  was  unrestrained.  Mayor 
Louis  proclaimed  November  1 1th  a  holiday  in  Idaho 
Falls.  All  businesses  which  were  not  "absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintaining  of  health  and  general 
business  life"  were  to  be  closed  throughout  the  day. 
The  mayor  proclaimed  that  "all  of  the  people  within 
the  city  limits  celebrate  this  occasion  as  the  event 
warrants." 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  the  armistice  was 
signed  American  families  gathered  to  observe  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday.  That  Thanksgiving  was 
especially  memorable.  Many  humble  prayers  of 
gratitude  were  offered  that  the  "war  to  end  all  wars" 
and  "make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy"  had 
ended.  No  one  cared  that  those  promises  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  were  transitory.  The 
boys  would  be  coming  home  from  "over  there"  and 
happy  reunions  would  take  place  with  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  children  and 
sweethearts. 
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Genera!  Pershing  Presenting  Medal  of  Honor  to  Thomas  C.  Neibaur 


A  Sugar  City  Man  Wins  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 


Only  98  Medals  of  Honor  were  conferred 
on  American  fighting  men  for  valor  in 
action  during  World  War  I.  One  of  the  first 
of  those  Medals  of  Honor  was  awarded  to  a  young 
soldier  from  Sugar  City,  Idaho. 

Thomas  C.  Neibaur  was  only  seventeen  years 
old  when  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  United 
States  Army  early  in  1917.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
from  Madison  County  to  volunteer.  After  his  basic 
training  he  was  assigned  to  Company  M,  167th 
Infantry,  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France. 
His  company  was  part  of  the  famous  Rainbow 
Division. 

Private  Neibaur  was  awarded  the  Medal  o{ 
Honor  "for  conspicuous  gallantry  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  action  against  the  enemy"  at  the 
Cote  de  Chatillon  near  Landers  St.  Georges, 
France,  October  16,  1918.  He  was  with  a 
detachment  that  was  sent  out  to  use  their  automatic 
rifles  against  German  machine  gun  nests.  Shortly 
after  Neibaur  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge  he  was 
wounded  in  both  legs  by  machine  gun  fire.  The 
remainder  of  his  detachment  was  killed  or  wounded, 
and  he  was  practically  surrounded.  Enemy  troops 
mounted  a  counter-attack  on  the  summit  of  the 
Cote  de  Chatillon  where  Neibaur  was  the  lone 
defender.  His  citation  says,  in  part,  that  "this  gallant 
soldier  kept  his  automatic  rifle  in  operation  to  such 


effect  that  by  his  own  efforts  and  by  fire  from  the 
skirmish  line  of  his  company  at  least  100  yards  in  the 
rear,  the  attack  was  checked."  Four  enemy  soldiers 
attacked  Neibaur  "at  close  quarters."  He  killed  all 
four.  Then  "by  coolness  and  gallantry  captured 
eleven  prisoners  at  the  point  of  his  pistol  and, 
although  painfully  wounded,  brought  them  back  to 
our  lines.  The  counter-attack  in  full  force  was 
arrested,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  single  efforts  of  this 
soldier  whose  heroic  exploits  took  place  against  the 
skyline  in  full  view  of  his  entire  battalion." 

By  direction  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Private  Neibaur  of  Sugar  City  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  by  General  John  J.  Pershing,  the 
commander  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Alfred  Ricks,  Mayor  of  Sugar  City  received  a 
letter  from  H.  R.  Benis  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  which 
commented  on  the  "bravery  of  Private  Neibaur.  He 
might  have  been  Private  before  the  incident  of  his 
bravery,"  wrote  Benis,  "but  you  can  take  it  from  us 
that  today  he  is  the  most  public  man  in  the  whole 
state  of  Idaho." 

A  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  captures  the 
attention  and  imagination  of  not  only  the 
community  and  state,  but  also  the  nation.  Private 
Neibaur  received  a  hero's  welcome  when  he 
returned  home,  and  rightfully  so. 
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The  Example  of 
George  LaVatta 


George  LaVatta  was  born  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation  on  July  21,  1897.  His 
education  and  hard  work  made  him  an 
example  to  other  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

When  George  LaVatta  was  six  years  old  his 
mother  sent  him  east  to  attend  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School.  The  school  had  been  founded  in  1879  by 
army  Captain  Richard  H.  Pratt  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania.  Pratt  was  determined  to  prove  that 
Indians  were  educable,  contrary  to  popular 
prejudice,  and  he  succeeded.  Later  the  legendary 
Jim  Thorpe  focused  national  attention  on  Carlisle. 

LaVatta  attended  Carlisle  for  five  years.  He 
then  went  to  Philadelphia  and  studied  for  two  more 
years,  then  went  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey  for  an 
additional  year  of  schooling.  He  returned  to  Carlisle 
in  1912  and  remained  until  1915.  Through  his  years 
of  schooling  his  parents,  of  little  financial  means, 
made  great  sacrifices  to  see  that  he  remained  in 
school. 

LaVatta  returned  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 
late  in  1915.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  make  good  use  of  his  education  by 
remaining  on  the  reservation  so  he  decided  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  On  August  1,  1917,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 


company  and  began  working  in  the  Pocatello  shops. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  be  employed  from  the 
reservation,  and  as  such  was  carefully  observed  by 
his  supervisor  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  his  tribe 
on  the  reservation. 

LaVatta's  work  was  well  done  and  he 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  learn  quickly.  He 
induced  several  other  men  from  the  reservation  to 
apply  for  jobs  with  the  railroad.  A.  C.  Hinckley, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  in  the  Pocatello 
shops,  employed  several  Indian  men  on  the 
recommendation  of  LaVatta,  and  he  was 
complimentary  about  their  work.  "We  have  found 
the  Indian  boys  to  be  very  good  employees," 
Hinckley  commented.  "They  are  faithful,  and  are 
strict  observers  of  all  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  employees  of  our  shops." 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I 
many  of  the  Indian  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific 
in  Pocatello  volunteered  for  service,  including 
George  LaVatta's  brother.  George  returned  to  the 
reservation  to  care  for  his  aging  parents,  and  thus 
help  repay  them  for  their  sacrifices  in  his  behalf. 
George  LaVatta's  influence  on  his  Indian  and  white 
friends  and  acquaintances  was  to  be  felt  for  many, 
many  years. 
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W.  Uoyd  Adams 

Willys  Six,  Chandler  Six,  Hollier, 
Winton  Six,  Velie,  Haynes,  Overland, 
Hudson,  Packard-Mitchell-Case, 
Studebaker,  Oldsmohile,  Dodge,  Chevrolet,  Ford. 
You  could  see  them  all  at  the  largest  automobile 
show  in  Idaho.  It  was  a  week-long  affair  that 
featured  a  parade,  speeches,  movies,  Spanish 
Troubadours,  dancing,  singing,  vaudeville  acts,  and 
the  latest  the  automobile  industry  had  to  offer. 

An  announcement  was  published  that  "in 
proportion  to  population,  more  automobiles  are 
owned  in  Southeastern  Idaho  than  in  any  other  spot 
in  the  world."  It  seemed  natural,  therefore,  to  hold 
one  of  the  largest  automobile  shows  in  the 
intermountain  area  in  Idaho  Falls. 

The  Idaho  Automobile  Show  opened  on 
October  2nd  and  ran  through  October  6,  1CM7.  It 
was  a  prestigious  affair  and  helped  advertise 
Southeastern  Idaho. 

All  the  towns  in  Southeastern  Idaho  were 

invited  to  send  delegations  to  the  show  on  specified 

days.    The  contingent  from  St.  Anthony  and 
Rexburg,  which  arrived  on  Thursday,  October  4th, 
was  headed  by  W.  Lloyd  Adams,  president  of  the 


The  Idaho 
Automobile 

Show,  1917 


Rexburg  Commercial  Club.  About  200  of  the  Upper 
Valley  residents  invaded  Idaho  Falls.  They  shouted 
town  yells  and  songs  and  had  enlisted  the  Rexburg 
band  to  lead  the  parade  into  Idaho  Falls. 

The  Upper  Valley  visitors  controlled  their 
enthusiasm  during  the  afternoon  as  they  looked  at 
the  display  of  automobiles,  but  later  the  "Rexburg 
and  St.  Anthony  boosters,  but  especially  the 
former,"  according  to  one  account,  "broke  out  in 
furious  funmaking  . . .  and  not  only  had  the  time  of 
their  lives,  but  made  things  'very  pleasant'  for  the  local 
contingent."  The  visitors  entertained  anyone  in  the 
vicinity  with  songs,  which,  it  was  claimed,  "had 
been  compiled  by  'a  committee  of  ancients,  about 
500  B.C.,  and  resurrected  especially  for  the  auto 
show."' 

The  Idaho  Auto  Show  was  a  great  success.  The 
Rexburg  contingent  "voted  Idaho  Falls  a  good  town, 
and  the  Idaho  Falls  show  a  corker.  And  Idaho  Falls 
voted  Rexburg  and  its  associated  towns  the  homes  of 
as  fine  fellows  as  could  be  desired." 

Many  new  cars  had  been  sold,  arid  great  tun 
had  been  had  at  the  Idaho  Auto  Show  in  1917. 
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The  Yellowstone  League: 
Professional  Baseball 


In  1920  a  professional  baseball  league  was 
organized  in  southeast  Idaho.  It  was  named 
the  Yellowstone  League  and  St.  Anthony, 
Rexburg,  Rigby,  Idaho  Falls,  Blackfoot,  and 
Pocatello  each  sponsored  a  team. 

Professional  ballplayers  were  hired  to  play  in 
the  Yellowstone  League  in  1920.  Chick  Gandil  had 
been  hired  to  play  first  base  for  the  St.  Anthony 
team.  He  had  recently  been  released  from  the 
Chicago  White  Sox.  Rexburg  secured  the  services  of 
Dave  Davenport  a  6 '4"  pitcher,  who  had  played  for 
the  St.  Louis  Browns,  and  Tub  Spencer  who  had 
played  in  Seattle  in  the  Pacific  Coast  League.  Each 
team  was  composed  entirely  of  paid  professional 
ballplayers.  The  Rigby  team,  however,  employed 
one  local  boy  to  play  on  their  team,  the  Rigby  Bears. 
He  was  George  Cummings  who  played  second  base 
very  well,  and  was  an  excellent  batter. 

To  watch  the  Rigby  Bears  in  action  cost 
twenty-five  cents  for  children  and  thirty-five  cents 
for  adults.  The  opening  game  of  the  season  netted 
gate  receipts  of  $975. 


The  climax  of  the  ball  season  occurred  in 
Rexburg,  on  August  19,  1920.  The  game  was 
between  the  Rexburg  and  Rigby  teams.  Each 
community  had  raised  a  purse  of  $3,500.  The 
winning  team  would  receive  the  entire  $7,000.  The 
stands  were  packed  for  the  game.  Rexburg's  Dave 
Davenport  was  on  the  mound,  while  Rigby  went 
with  their  ace  hurler,  "Liz"  Smith.  When  the  game 
was  completed  the  Rigby  team  had  collected  seven 
hits  to  only  four  for  the  Rexburg  nine.  It  had  been  a 
real  pitchers  duel.  But  Rexburg  won  the  game  five  to 
three. 

The  Yellowstone  League  lasted  only  from  May 
until  August,  1920.  Southeast  Idaho  did  not  have 
the  resources  to  sustain  professional  baseball.  The 
Rigby  team  alone  cost  over  $  1 1 ,000  to  maintain, 
and  it  was  reported  that  Rexburg's  Dave  Davenport 
was  paid  $500  for  every  game  he  pitched.  But, 
while  it  lasted,  the  Yellowstone  League  provided  a 
level  of  baseball  never  before  seen  by  most  of  the 
people  living  in  southeast  Idaho  and  they  were 
thrilled  by  it  all. 
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The  Capture  of 
E*  C*  Davis 


EC.  Davis  might  have  made  good  his 
escape  if  he  had  gone  south  or  west  from 
♦  Idaho  Falls.  But,  he  made  a  big  mistake 
when  he  left  Idaho  Falls  and  headed  north  to 
Monida,  Montana,  that  April  in  1920. 

No  one  knew  what  Davis  was  doing  in  Idaho 
Falls,  or  how  long  he  had  been  there.  He  received 
some  attention,  though,  when  he  left  the  city.  He 
left  on  a  horse  and  outfit  he  had  stolen  from  behind 
the  Buck  barn.  Davis  headed  north.  By  the  time  he 
crossed  Monida  Pass  he  probably  thought  he  had 
successfully  eluded  any  pursuit. 

As  Davis  rode  into  the  town  of  Monida  a  man 
saw  the  horse  and  outfit  and  thought  they  looked 
familiar.  On  closer  inspection  he  identified  them  as 
belonging  to  his  father  who  lived  in  Idaho  Falls.  He 
contacted  the  Bonneville  County  sheriffs  office  and 
told  them  what  he  had  seen,  and  was  appraised  of 
the  fact  that  the  horse  and  gear  had  been  stolen  from 
his  father.  He  told  the  sheriff  that  the  man  was  still 
in  Monida.  The  sheriff  notified  Sheriff  Wyman  at 
Dillon.  Sheriff  Wyman  took  the  next  train  to 
Monida. 

Nothing  had  been  done  to  make  Davis  aware 
that  he  was  under  observation.  When  Sheriff 
Wyman  arrived  in  Monida,  Davis  was  pointed  out  to 
him  and  he  quickly  placed  Davis  under  arrest.  Davis 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  offered  no  resistance. 

Davis  asked  for  permission  to  get  his  coat  from 
the  barn.  The  sherifil  granted  the  request.  They 
went  around  the  building.  Davis  pulled  a  revolver  he 


had  concealed  under  his  chaps  and  shot  Sheriff 
Wyman  twice  and  fatally  wounded  him.  Davis  then 
ran  to  the  corral  and  jumped  on  the  horse  he  had 
stolen  in  Idaho  Falls.  A  man  working  in  a  nearby 
store  had  heard  the  shots.  He  rushed  outside  and 
started  shooting  at  the  fleeing  Davis.  He  wounded 
the  horse  and  Davis  had  to  abandon  it.  Davis  ran 
into  a  nearby  cabin.  The  townspeople  kept  him 
pinned  inside  the  cabin  until  a  posse  composed  of 
men  from  Dillon,  Armstead,  Lima  and  Monida  got 
organized.  Included  in  the  posse  was  R.  C. 
Parkinson,  an  Oregon  Short  Line  detective  who 
later  related  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Davis. 

Parkinson  said  that  the  posse  members 
surrounded  the  cabin  where  Davis  was  concealed. 
They  began  firing  into  it,  literally  riddling  the 
cabin.  They  shot  out  all  the  windows  and  shot  away 
the  front  door.  Some  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  set  the  cabin  afire.  Finally  detective 
Parkinson  and  a  man  known  only  as  "Frenchie" 
carefully  entered  the  cabin.  They  found  Davis 
hiding  in  a  dugout  under  the  cabin.  He  was  arrested, 
taken  to  Monida,  fed,  then  taken  to  Dillon  where  he 
was  jailed  to  await  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sheriff 
Wyman. 
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Jack  Dempsey  in  Idaho  Falls 


Jack  Dempsey  m  Idaho  Falls 


The  rumor  spread  rapidly  through  the 
community.  It  seemed  incredible  that  the 
greatest  heavyweight  fighter  of  the  day 
could  actually  be  staying  at  the  Eleanor  Hotel  in 
Idaho  Falls.  People  began  to  gather  outside  the 
hotel,  especially  fight  fans.  It  was  true!  The  Manassa 
Mauler  was  in  Idaho  Falls. 

He  was  born  in  Manassa,  Colorado,  in  1895, 
and  named  William  Harrison  Dempsey.  Some  years 
later  he  dropped  the  William  Harrison  and  took  the 
name  of  Jack.  As  Jack  Dempsey,  alias  the  Manassa 
Mauler,  he  became  famous  as  the  greatest 
heavyweight  fighter  of  the  early  1920s.  Dempsey 
won  the  heavyweight  title  on!  July  4,  1919,  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  when  he  defeated  Jess  Willard,  who 
had  been  the  heavyweight  champion  since  1915. 
The  fight  lasted  only  three  rounds.  When  it  was 
over,  Willard  had  sustained  the  worst  beating  a 
heavyweight  champion  had  ever  taken. 


Dempsey  knocked  out  Billy  Miske  and  Bill 
Brennan  in  fights  early  in  1920.  His  next  big  fight 
was  scheduled  for  July  2,  192 1 ,  to  defend  his  title 
against  Georges  Carpentier,  a  fighter  from  France. 

Dempsey  had  made  more  money  than  any 
fighter  up  to  his  time,  and  wanted  to  invest  some  of 
it  in  land.  He  had  heard  about  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  and  had  come  to  Idaho 
Falls  in  April,  1920,  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
buying  land  for  a  ranch.  When  it  was  known  that  he 
was  in  the  city,  he  was  quickly  surrounded  by  fans. 
He  was  gracious  and  visited  with  the  people  and 
agreed  to  box  four  rounds  in  an  exhibition  if  his 
manager  would  approve.  A  telegram  was  quickly 
sent  to  Jack  Kearns,  Dempsey's  manager,  seeking 
permission.  The  permission  was  refused,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  local  people. 

Dempsey  was  asked  about  his  forthcoming  fight 
with  Carpentier.  He  indicated  that  he  was  eager  for 
the  fight  and  totally  confident  of  victory. 

Dempsey  was  unable  to  find  a  stock  ranch  to 
suit  him,  but  he  said  he  would  return  and  look  some 
more  when  he  had  more  time. 

Dempsey  fought  Carpentier  on  July  2,  1921, 
and  knocked  him  out  in  the  fourth  round.  He  next 
defeated  Tommy  Gibbons  in  Shelby,  Montana,  on 
July  4,  1923,  and  followed  that  with  a  victory  in  the 
second  round  over  the  Argentinian,  Luis  Angel 
Firpo  on  September  14,  1923.  He  did  not  defend  his 
title  again  for  three  years.  On  September  23,  1926, 
in  Philadelphia,  Dempsey  lost  the  heavyweight  title 
to  a  young  boxing  artist  named  Gene  Tunney. 

Dempsey's  career  was  followed  closely  by  many 
people  in  Idaho  Falls  who  could  brag  that  they  had 
actually  seen  and  spoken  to  the  great  Manassa 
Mauler.  He  remained  their  champion. 
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A  New  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls 


LDS  Hospital,  Idaho  Falls,  1923 


In  1918,  Heher  C.  Austin,  president  of  the 
Bingham  Stake  of  the  L.D.S.  Church,  asked 
a  group  of  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  church 
leaders  what  they  thought  of  the  idea  of  building  an 
L.D.S.  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  The  idea  appealed  to 
the  men.  For  several  months  they  thought  about  it 
and  discussed  it.  But  the  nation  was  at  war  and  plans 
could  not  be  finalized.  But  the  idea  was  not 
forgotten. 

World  War  I  ended  and  the  plans  to  build  an 
L.D.S.  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls  were  revived,  then 
almost  as  quickly  set  aside.  The  post-war  financial 
depression  disrupted  any  plans  for  building  the 
hospital.  But  again  the  plans  were  only  temporarily 
tabled. 

Finally,  late  in  1919,  a  hospital  district  was 
developed  which  included  the  church  stakes  from 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  as  well  as  the  Lost 
River  Stake.  The  president  of  each  stake  became  a 
member  of  the  hospital  board.  Heber  C.  Austin  was 
chosen  president  of  the  board.  The  first  priority  of 
the  board  was  to  raise  funds.  From  church 
headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City  came  an  agreement 
to  provide  two  dollars  for  every  imc  dollar  raised 
locally.  An  estimate  was  made  that  a  modern,  fully- 
equipped  hospital  the  size  needed  for  the  city  of 
Idaho  Falls,  would  cost  .'MOO.OOO.  Local  people 
would  need  to  raise  $100,000,  while  $200,000 
would  come  from  the  church  hcadqu; liters.  Each 


stake  was  apportioned  a  percent  of  the  $100,000  to 
raise.  Since  Idaho  Falls  was  in  the  Bingham  Stake, 
the  decision  was  made  that  the  Bingham  Stake 
should  raise  forty  percent  of  the  amount  and  all  the 
other  stakes  combined  would  account  for  the  other 
sixty  percent. 

Enough  money  was  raised  to  begin  work  late  in 
1919,  but  it  had  to  be  suspended  because  of  the 
business  slump.  Work  commenced  again  in  the 
spring  of  1920.  On  July  1,  1920,  amid  appropriate 
ceremony,  the  cornerstone  was  laid.  Work  on  the 
building  continued  to  be  interrupted  as  funds  would 
run  out.  Another  fund  drive  would  raise  enough 
money  to  start  again.  Businesses,  fraternal 
organizations,  and  individuals  not  affiliated  with  the 
L.D.S.  Church  helped  by  donating  money.  The 
rooms  in  the  new  hospital  were  furnished  by 
individuals,  or  groups,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$200  each.  Finally,  late  in  1923,  the  building  was 
completed. 

The  hospital  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Idaho.  Heber  C.  Austin  was  president 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Dr.  C.  M.  Cline  was 
chairman  of  the  medical  staff.  Jacob  H.  Traynorwas 
chosen  to  be  supenntendant  of  the  hospital  and  Miss 
Rhea  Kerr  was  superintendant  of  nursing. 

On  Monday,  October  12,  1923,  the  beautiful 
new  hospital  was  dedicated.  The  idea  of  1  leber  C. 
Austin  in  1918  had  been  fully  realized. 
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Construction  Workers  on  State  Capita/ 


The  Dedication  of  the  Idaho 
State  Capitol  Building,  1921 


State  Capitol,  Boise,  Idaho 

David  W.  Davis  was  Governor  of  Idaho 
when  the  state  capitol  building  was 
completed.  For  years  the  building  had  been 
progressing,  but  was  frequently  delayed.  Governor 
Davis  brought  an  end  to  the  delays.  On  January  3, 
1921 ,  over  5,000  people  from  throughout  the  state 
gathered  in  Boise  to  witness  the  dedication 
ceremonies. 

Late  in  1920  the  beautiful  Idaho  State  Capitol 
building  was  completed.  The  east  and  west  wings 
were  added  to  the  center  section,  creating  a  building 
of  balanced  proportions. 

The  dedication  of  the  building  to  the  people  of 
the  state  took  place  on  Monday  night,  January  3, 
1921.  The  building  was  spectacular  with  lights  in 
every  window  and  the  gleaming  dome  illuminated 
by  interior  lighting  as  well  as  from  searchlights 
mounted  on  adjacent  buildings.  The  interior 
decoration  consisted  of  numerous  fir  trees  placed 
through  the  corridors  and  around  the  rotunda,  each 
tree  illuminated  by  colored  lights.  American  flags 
were  draped  from  the  upper  floors  on  the  rotunda 
circle. 


A  military  review  started  the  ceremonies. 
Troop  E,  First  Idaho  Cavalry,  led  the  parade  before 
the  reviewing  stand  occupied  by  the  governor  and 
his  staff.  Next  came  the  Boise  High  School 
R.O.T.C.  unit.  The  military  units  came  to  "present 
arms"  while  the  Boise  municipal  band  played  the 
national  anthem.  As  the  military  units  marched 
down  the  street,  they  were  followed  by  the 
uniformed  patrol  of  the  Boise  El  Korah  temple,  who 
staged  several  intricate  drills,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  spectators. 

After  the  parade  the  doors  to  the  capitol 
building  were  opened.  A  general  stampede 
commenced  as  everyone  tried  to  squeeze  into  the 
building  to  personally  greet  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Davis  and  other  dignitaries,  and  to  watch  the  rest  of 
the  program. 

Promptly  at  9:30  the  veterans  from  the  Boise 
Soldiers  home  began  dancing  the  first  of  two 
quadrills.  These  were  followed  with  a  lively  Virginia 
reel.  Then  a  40-piece  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Albert  J.  Tompkins,  began  playing  and  general 
dancing  commenced. 

After  greeting  the  governor  and  perhaps 
dancing  a  few  dances,  visitors  were  encouraged  to 
tour  the  building.  All  the  offices  in  the  capitol  were 
open  and  many  citizens  were  able  to  visit  their 
elected  officials  who  were  on  hand  for  the  opening 
of  a  new  session  of  the  legislature.  The  largest 
crowds  visited  the  house  and  senate  chambers  and 
the  supreme  court  room. 

Everyone  was  impressed  with  the  majestic  new 
state  capitol  building  and  knew  the  affairs  of  state 
would  be  conducted  in  the  proper  environment. 
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William  Taylor  Finds  His 
Sister  in  Idaho  Falls 


William  Taylor  of  Ruby,  Montana,  had 
lost  track  of  his  sister  Elizabeth  in  the 
mid  1860s  when  she  married  and  moved 
to  California.  He  found  her  in  Idaho  Falls  and  they 
had  a  happy  reunion  in  March,  1921. 

William  and  Elizabeth  Taylor,  brother  and 
sister,  crossed  the  plains  with  their  parents  on  the 
Mormon  Trail  in  1854.  The  family  settled  atOgden, 
Utah  Territory.  In  1864,  the  family  decided  to  move 
to  Montana.  They  followed  the  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Virginia  City  trail  through  Idaho  Territory.  When 
they  got  to  the  Snake  River  where  Idaho  Falls  now 
stands  all  that  was  there  was  a  single  cabin  and  a 
ferry,  and  sagebrush  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Most 
of  the  family  members  were  able  to  ride  the  ferry 
across  the  river,  but  the  livestock  had  to  swim  the 
river  as  they  could  not  be  ferried  across  because  of 
the  cost  involved.  The  family  leisurely  proceeded  up 
the  Snake  River,  resting  themselves  and  their 
livestock.  William  and  Elizabeth  played  games  in 
the  abundant  sagebrush. 

Soon  after  the  family  settled  in  Montana, 
Elizabeth  met  a  man  named  Morris  and  married 
him.  They  moved  to  California,  then  later  to 
Wyoming. 

William  grew  to  maturity  as  a  pioneer  in 


Montana.  Years  later  he  would  be  known  as  the 
"Pioneer  Kid  of  Montana."  He  tried  to  find  his  sister 
but  life  on  the  frontier  was  not  easy  and  many  events 
in  his  life  interfered  with  his  search.  He  was 
discouraged  and  felt  he  had  lost  her  forever. 
However,  early  in  1921,  he  was  able  to  trace  her  to 
Idaho  Falls.  By  that  time  communication  by 
telegraph,  letter  or  telephone  was  relatively  rapid.  A 
reunion  date  was  set. 

When  William  arrived  in  Idaho  Falls  on 
Monday,  March  9,  1921,  he  was  met  by  Elizabeth. 
This  pioneer  brother  and  sister  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  54  years. 

It  seemed  ironic  to  William  that  he  would  find 
his  sister  along  the  Snake  River  where  they  had 
played  57  years  before.  Only  now  instead  of 
sagebrush,  a  ferry,  and  a  cabin,  a  modern, 
progressive  city  surrounded  the  river. 

William  and  Elizabeth  provided  a  link  with  a 
past  that  was  too  often  forgotten  in  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  life  in  the  post  World  War  I  era.  The  people 
of  Idaho  Falls,  by  participating  in  the  reunion  of  the 
brother  and  sister,  gained  a  better  understanding 
about  the  history  of  their  community  -  where  it  had 
started,  and  how  far  it  had  come. 
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Snake  River  at  Idaho  Falls 


Bob  Arnold  Rescues 
Jack  Holmes 


The  afternoon  was  pleasant  that  May  1st, 
1921.  Joe  Swanson  and  Jack  Holmes  had  a 
new  boat  they  wanted  to  try  out.  They  put 
the  boat  in  the  water  late  in  the  afternoon  about  a 
mile  above  the  falls  on  the  Snake  River  at  Idaho 
Falls.  As  they  got  closer  to  the  falls  they  wisely 
stayed  close  to  shore.  Suddenly  an  oar  lock  broke, 
the  boat  was  quickly  caught  in  the  current  and 
headed  for  the  spillway  wall  above  the  falls. 
Swanson  was  able  to  get  out  on  the  wall.  Holmes 
stayed  in  the  boat  which  struck  some  rocks  just 
above  the  falls.  He  was  able  to  get  to  one  of  the 
rocks,  a  small  one  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
There  he  stayed  awaiting  rescue. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  Holmes 
but  in  each  case  the  attempt  failed.  About  7:30 
in  the  evening  -  Holmes  had  been  on  the  rock 
since  four  o'clock  -  a  young  man  happened  by  tnd 
without  hesitation  volunteered  to  help  rescue 
Holmes.  He  was  Bob  Arnold,  a  navy  veteran,  and  a 
good  swimmer.  His  plan  was  to  be  taken  out  in  a 
boat  as  far  as  possible,  tie  a  rope  around  his  waist, 
and  secure  it  to  the  boat.  He  would  then  try  to  swim 
to  the  rock  on  which  Holmes  was  marooned.  A  line 
would  be  run  from  the  boat  to  men  on  shore  as  a 
safety  precaution.  Arnold's  plan  was  accepted. 
Arnold  put  his  plan  into  action.  Soon  he  was 
swimming  toward  Holmes.  He  reached  a  rock  not  far 
from  Holmes.  Only  a  single  deep  channel  was 
between  them,  the  falls  were  directly  below.  The 
boat  to  which  Arnold  was  attached  by  a  rope  started 


to  take  on  water  and  was  in  danger  of  sinking.  The 
men  on  shore  started  pulling  it  in.  The  rope  running 
from  the  boat  to  Arnold  broke.  Now  Arnold  was 
marooned  a  few  feet  from  Holmes. 

A  small  rope  was  stretched  clear  across  the  river 
by  taking  it  across  the  bridge  and  working  it  up  the 
river  to  the  two  men  who  were  able  to  grab  it.  Next 
a  long  heavy  rope  was  started  across  the  river, 
secured  to  the  smaller  rope.  Holmes  tied  the  heavy 
rope  around  his  waist.  The  rope  broke  near  shore 
and  the  weight  of  the  rope  in  the  water  pulled 
Holmes  into  the  river.  Arnold  held  on  to  the  rope 
and  pulled  Holmes  across  the  channel  and  onto  his 
rock.  Holmes  was  unconscious  but  Arnold  was  able 
to  revive  him.  Arnold  tied  Holmes  to  him  and,  by 
great  effort,  got  across  the  rapids  and  to  the  spillway. 
He  got  Holmes  onto  the  spillway  boards  then  pulled 
himself  up. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  some  seven  hours  since 
the  ordeal  began  for  Holmes,  a  boat  managed  to  get 
to  the  spillway  and  the  two  men  were  rescued. 
Arnold  collapsed  in  the  boat.  His  body  was  a  mass  of 
scrapes  and  bruises  and  bleeding  as  a  result  of  his 
battle  with  the  water  for  the  life  of  Holmes.  Both 
men  were  hospitalized. 

Bob  Arnold  had  placed  his  own  life  in  jeopardy 
to  save  the  life  of  Jack  Holmes.  He  was  an  authentic 
hero  and  treated  as  such  by  the  people  of  Idaho  Falls. 
Sunday,  May  1,  1921,  was  a  day  Arnold  and  Holmes 
would  never  forget. 
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Coal  Mining  in  the 
Teton  Basin 


The  reports  of  the  mine  inspection 
department  of  the  state  of  Idaho  for  the 
years  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  showed  about 
twenty  seams  of  coal  in  the  Teton  basin  coal  field 
near  Horse  Shoe  Creek.  For  years  the  location  of  the 
coal  was  known  by  local  residents  but  not  until  the 
early  1920s  was  the  coal  mined  on  a  large 
commercial  scale. 

The  Brown  Bear  seam  in  the  Teton  basin  coal 
deposits  had  been  mined  for  several  years  before 
1920.  The  seam  was  five  feet  wide  and  about  30,000 
tons  had  been  mined  and  sold  to  Teton  Valley 
residents  and  people  living  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley.  Production  was  limited  because 
transporting  the  coal  was  difficult.  But  the  coal  was 
a  top  grade  bituminous  with  a  low  ash  level  and 
many  believed  it  could  be  successfully  marketed  if  a 
railroad  track  could  be  run  to  the  mine. 

Government  mining  engineers  agreed  that  the 
potential  for  coal  mining  was  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
branch  railroad  running  from  the  mine  to  Tetonia. 
Over  $340,000  of  government  funds  were  used  to 
build  the  line.  It  was  constructed  during  World  War 
I  and  some  of  the  coal  aided  the  war  effort. 

Engineers  assessed  the  Brown  Bear  seam  and 
the  Horse  Shoe  seam,  which  was  a  ten  foot  seam. 


They  determined  that  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day 
could  be  mined  from  the  two  seams.  Because  the 
deposits  were  above  the  water  level  of  Horse  Shoe 
Creek  a  developer  would  not  have  the  expense  of 
hoisting  the  coal  or  pumping  the  mine.  Engineers 
estimated  that  approximately  1 1  million  tons  of  coal 
were  in  the  hill  above  Horse  Shoe  Creek. 

On  October  6,  192 1 ,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gem  State  Coal  Company,  a  tunnel  was  started  into 
the  Horse  Shoe  Creek  deposits.  By  January,  1922, 
the  tunnel  had  been  driven  over  650  feet  and  coal 
was  being  shipped  to  wholesale  outlets  from  Dillon, 
Montana,  to  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

The  Gem  State  Coal  Company  introduced 
modern  mining  techniques  into  the  coal  mining 
industry  in  the  Teton  Basin.  The  company  was 
capitalized  at  $500,000,  and  sold  a  limited  amount 
of  stock  for  development  at  a  guaranteed  eight 
percent  interest  out  of  the  first  earnings  of  the 
company. 

The  future  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  Teton 
Basin  seemed  assured.  However,  due  to  labor 
difficulties  and  a  declining  market  for  coal  during 
the  1930s,  the  industry  never  succeeded  in 
completely  mining  the  deposits.  Most  of  the  coal  is 
still  there  in  the  Teton  Basin. 
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Ashton's  "Whistlin'  Lyd" 


\ 


L\ciw  Hutchison,  "Whistlin  Lyd" 


Honorary  Dog  Derby  button. 


Ashton's  first  dog  derby  was  held  in  1917. 
Tud  Kent  was  the  man  to  put  your  money 
on  in  the  early  years,  especially  if  the  race 
was  run  in  a  blizzard.  He  won  six  times  starting  in 
1917  and  ending  in  1929.  Each  year  that  he  won  a 
blizzard  was  raging.  Kent  was  known  as  a  "blizzarder" 
and  snow  and  wind  couldn't  stop  him.  Despite 
Kent's  notoriety,  it  took  "Whistlin'  Lyd"  to  really 
publicize  the  derby  to  a  national  audience. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  public  relations 
department  began  an  advertising  campaign  for  the 
Ashton  Championship  Dog  Derby.  They  decided  to 
run  special  trains  to  Ashton,  carrying  visitors  and 
competitors  from  several  states.  But  they  needed 
someone  to  add  color  to  the  promotional  campaign. 
They  found  that  someone  in  the  person  of  Lydia 
Hutchison,  a  very  pretty  Ashton  girl  who 
participated  in  the  1922  derby. 

Lydia,  who  was  nicknamed  "Whistlin'  Lyd", 
was  asked  to  participate  in  the  Union  Pacific 
promotional  campaign,  and  she  agreed.  Pictures 


were  taken  of  her  cuddling  her  "lead  dog  or  posed 
fetchingly  in  the  sled."  She  was  "distinctive  in  her 

parka  and  velvet  pants."  "Whistlin'  Lyd"  became  a 
well-known  advertisement  for  Ashton  and  the  dog 
derby.  She  raced  in  both  the  1923  and  1924  derbies 
and  a  lot  of  people  from  across  the  nation  came  just 
to  see  the  attractive  girl  in  person  most  had  only 
been  able  to  see  in  the  Union  Pacific  advertisement. 
Many  who  visited  Ashton  had  already  seen  her  as 
she  had  made  personal  appearances  as  part  o{  the 
promotional  tour.  One  observer  noted  that  "a  lot  of 
other  folks  did  some  whistlin'"  when  they  saw 
"Whistlin'  Lyd". 

Although  the  1931  American  Dog  Derby 
Championship  was  a  festive  occasion,  there  was  also 
a  melancholy  atmosphere.  "Whistlin'  Lyd"  had  died 
during  the  summer  of  1930.  Her  picture  was  "given 
the  place  of  honor  on  the  the  Dog  Derby  button 
which  usually  carried  the  picture  of  the  previous 
years  winner."  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  lovely  lady 
who  became  a  legend  in  her  time. 
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Bank  Robbery  in  Rigby 


a 


Get  your  hands  up  buddy,  and  don't 
detain  us.  We  know  how  to  handle 
these  guns  as  we  have  handled  them 
in  France,  and  we  don't  want  to  shoot  unless  we 
have  to. "  Cashier  Jack  Adams  and  Assistant  Cashier 
Claude  Hawkins  of  the  Jefferson  County  National 
Bank  in  Rigby  didn't  argue. 

Adams  and  Hawkins  were  ordered  into 
the  vault  of  the  Rigby  bank.  Their  hands  were 
tied  and  they  watched  helplessly  as  the  robbers  took 
currency  and  gold,  and  some  Liberty  Bonds  and 
warrants.  The  robbers  put  the  money  into  bags,  left 
the  bank,  jumped  in  a  car  parked  in  the  alley  and 
quickly  left  town,  heading  east. 

It  was  a  daring  daytime  robbery.  The  robbers 
had  entered  the  bank  at  1:15,  Thursday  afternoon, 
July  6,  1922.  About  1:30  they  were  on  their  way. 
Adams  pushed  an  alarm  in  the  vault  and  he  and 
Hawkins  were  quickly  released,  law  enforcement 
officers  notified,  and  the  chase  was  on. 

Law  enforcement  officers  throughout  southeast 
Idaho  were  notified  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  red 
Lexington  sports  car.  Witnesses  had  seen  the  men 
come  out  of  the  bank  and  leave  in  the  car,  which, 
upon  further  investigation,  was  found  to  have  been 
stolen  in  Pocatello.  Sheriff  Robert  Oley  of 
Bonneville  County  led  the  chase  after  the  robbers. 
He  followed  them  over  the  hills  east  of  Iona, 
through  Ozone  and  Henry  and  found  the  car 


abandoned  near  Soda  Springs.  Most  of  the  Liberty 
Bonds  and  warrants  were  in  the  car,  but  about  $3200 
in  gold  and  currency  was  missing.  The  men  could 
not  be  found.  The  decision  was  made  to  wait  until 
morning  to  continue  the  search. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  man  was  seen  jumping 
on  a  train  in  Soda  Springs.  The  Montpelier 
authorities  were  notified  and  they  arrested  the  man 
when  the  train  stopped  in  Montpelier.  He  was 
identified  as  Billy  Finkler,  a  former  resident  of  Idaho 
Falls,  who  had  recently  been  paroled  from  the  state 
penitentiary  where  he  had  served  a  sentence  for 
theft.  Witnesses  said  that  Finkler  had  been  seen  in 
the  company  of  a  Rigby  man  named  Ernest  Saxie, 
also  known  as  "Swede"  Reed.  Finkler  was  later  found 
guilty  of  robbery  and  sentenced  to  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  in  the  pen.  What  happened  to  Saxie 
and  the  rest  of  the  money? 

On  Thursday,  October  18,  1923,  a  Soda 
Springs  boy  was  hired  to  drive  a  man  out  into  the 
countryside.  The  man  told  the  boy  to  stop  at  a 
particular  place,  then  he  hit  him  and  knocked  him 
unconscious.  The  boy  eventually  revived  and 
walked  to  Soda  Springs  and  reported  that  his  car  had 
been  stolen.  The  man  was  described  and  was 
identified  as  Ernest  Saxie.  He  evidently  had  cached 
the  money  from  the  Rigby  robbery  fifteen  months 
earlier,  had  returned  to  get  it,  and  had  again 
disappeared. 
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Lost  River  -  Should  the 
Name  Be  Changed? 


The  question  was  "Shall  the  name  Lost  River 
he  changed  to  something  else?"  The  debate 
over  a  possible  name  change  commenced  in 
July,  1922,  and  continued  for  several  months. 

William  Harper  of  Moore  opened  the  debate 
over  discarding  the  name  Lost  River  in  a  July  26th, 
1922,  article  in  The  Mackay  Miner  newspaper. 
Harper  complained  about  the  image  the  word  "lost" 
created  in  the  mind  of  those  outside  the  area.  He 
said  he  was  often  asked  were  he  lived  and  when  he 
would  respond  "On  Lost  River!"  the  next  question 
was  "Why  do  they  call  it  that?  Are  all  the  people  up 
there  also  lost?"  Harper  continued  that  "some  did 
not  even  know  where  Lost  River  was,  and  remarked 
that  if  it  was  the  kind  of  place  as  suggested  by  the 
name  they  didn't  care  whether  they  ever  knew." 
Harper  wanted  to  petition  the  next  legislature  to 
change  the  name,  as,  he  concluded,  "so  long  as  we 
perpetuate  the  name  'Lost  River'  in  our  institutions 
and  the  region  in  which  we  reside  we  shall  remain 
lost  in  all  its  phases  —  irretrievably  lost." 

Oscar  Terry  of  Arco  echoed  Harper's  opinion 
on  the  name  "Lost  River".  He  said  that  "I  do  not 
know  how  long  this  country  has  been  'lost'  but  I  do 
know  it  is  time  to  advertise  to  the  world  that  we  have 


found  ourselves."  He  was  annoyed  by  friends  from 
outside  the  area  who  encouraged  him  to  "come  out 
of  Lost  River.  You  can  do  nothing  but  lose  while  you 
are  in  the  Lost  River  country."  Terry  wanted  the 
name  changed,  he  concluded,  because  the  "word 
'lost'  does  not  signify  anything  of  a  progressive,  wide 
awake,  soul-inspiring  nature."  Rather  the  word  "has 
a  deadening  effect  on  us." 

Many  argued  against  those  who  would  change 
the  name  of  Lost  River.  Joe  G.  Martin  and  Ira  S. 
George  were  particularly  outspoken.  Martin  argued 
that  rather  than  the  name  Lost  River  having  a  bad 
connotation,  that  people  "upon  being  told  how  a 
sizeable  river  flows  down  from  perpetual  snows  and 
is  lost  in  the  desert  a  picture  comes  to  mind  that 
identifies  Lost  Riveras  an  unique  spot  on  the  globe." 
George  said  only  the  newcomers  into  the  area  were 
offended  by  the  name.  The  old-timers  were  satisfied. 
He  proposed  that  those  who  were  uncomfortable 
living  in  a  place  named  Lost  River  should  move 
away  and  quit  being  agitators.  He  summed  up  his 
feelings,  and  the  feeling  oi  the  majority:  "Change 
the  name  of  Lost  River?"  he  asked.  "Hell  no!"  he 
said.  The  name  Lost  River  remains  to  this  daw 
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A  Dangerous  Confrontation 


in 
Pocatello 


All  the  elements  were  assembled  for  a 
showdown,  September  4,  1922,  in 
Pocatello:  striking  railroad  shopmen; 
strike-breakers;  and  an  armed  force  of  lawmen  led  by 
Constable  McBurney.  The  situation  was  dangerous 
indeed. 

Striking  railroad  shopmen  had  gathered  for  a 
Labor  Day  program  on  the  high  school  grounds  in 
Pocatello,  on  September  4,  1922.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  program  several  of  the  strikers  were  walking 
away  when  they  spotted  several  men  on  the  street 
who  had  refused  to  strike  and  continued  to  work  in 
the  shops.  Immediately  the  strikers  started  chasing 
the  men,  who  quickly  ran  into  the  Kasiska  building 
for  protection.  State  constables,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Pocatello  for  just  such  an  emergency,  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  men  in  the  building.  A  crowd  gathered 
and  started  shouting  derogatory  remarks  at  the 
shopmen  and  the  constabulary.  Constable 
McBurney  drew  his  gun  and  pressed  it  against  the 
side  of  one  of  the  strikers.  The  man  started  to  move 
back  when  he  was  struck  in  the  face  by  another 
constable  and  badly  cut.  This  action  infuriated  the 
crowd.  The  constabulary  was  jeered  and  cursed  as 
they  retreated  to  their  headquarters  for  safety.  Each 


Pocatello  Railroad  Strike,  1922 


of  the  contables  had  drawn  his  gun.  Constable 
McBurney  fired  a  shot  into  the  air  and  called  on  the 
strikers  to  stand  back.  One  of  the  strikers  "stepped 
out  in  front  of  the  crowd  and  dared  McBurney  to 
shoot,  but  after  a  brief  verbal  altercation  the 
constabulary  forces  retired  to  their  offices,  where 
they  waited  with  drawn  guns." 

The  mayor  of  Pocatello,  Jesse  R.  S.  Budge, 
arrived.  He  tried  to  defuse  the  situation.  He 
addressed  the  crowd  from  the  running  board  of  an 
automobile.  He  called  on  the  "crowd  to  disperse  in 
the  interests  of  law  and  order."  His  request  was  met 
with  jeers. 

He  could  not  convince  the  people  to  go 
home.  The  crowd  was  becoming  more  unruly. 
Finally,  Gus  Mayer,  the  chairman  of  the  strike 
organization,  addressed  the  crowd.  He  said  that 
"inasmuch  as  a  warrant  is  to  be  sworn  out  against 
McBurney  and  full  prosecution  is  to  follow  for  the 
assault  on  one  of  our  members,  I  call  on  you  to 
disperse  peaceably  and  to  proceed  to  the  labor  hall, 
where  one  of  our  regular  business  sessions  is 
called." 

The  strikers  followed  their  leader  to  the  labor 
hall  and  the  dangerous  situation  was  over. 
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The  Idaho  Falls  Flour  Mill 

Burns  Down 


The  Idaho  Falls  flour  mill  had  been  huilt  in 
1888,  then  enlarged  several  times  through 
the  years.  By  1922,  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.  The  flour  milled  in  Idaho  Falls  had  a 
reputation  for  excellence  and  was  in  great  demand. 
On  September  26,  1922,  a  fire  destroyed  the  mill. 

The  night  watchman  made  his  final  round  at 
the  Idaho  Falls  flour  mill  at  5:30  in  the  morning.  He 
found  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  probably 
would  have  been  especially  observant  because  at 
3:30  that  morning  a  fire  had  been  reported  at  the 
Carson  apartments  and  grocery  a  few  blocks  away. 
That  fire  had  gutted  the  building  before  being 
controlled. 

When  the  day  crew  arrived  at  the  mill  at  seven- 
o'clock  they  were  confronted  with  the  sight  of 
flames  shooting  through  the  roof.  The  alarm  was 
turned  in  and  the  fire  department,  under  Acting  Fire 
Chief  James  Nyegaard,  responded  promptly. 
Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  firemen  it  was 
apparent  that  the  mill  could  not  be  saved.  They 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  adjoining  buildings 
and  saved  them. 


One  observer  said  that  "the  blaze  was  a 
spectacular  one  as  the  flames  leaped  from  the 
windows  and  up  through  the  roof  while  great  clouds 
of  dense  smoke  rolled  upwards.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  attracted  to  the  scene  and  officers  were  on  duty 
to  handle  the  crush  of  autos." 

The  manager  of  the  mill,  G.  O.  Wright,  said 
that  the  milling  season  was  just  getting  underway. 
Fortunately  not  much  grain  was  in  storage. 

The  plant  and  equipment  were  partially 
insured.  It  would  take  several  days  to  assess  the  loss 
to  see  how  much  was  covered.  Damage  was 
estimated  between  $100,000  and  $125,000. 

A  few  days  before  the  fire  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
flour  mill,  fire  inspectors  had  inspected  the  mill. 
They  complimented  the  management  upon  the 
"excellent  condition  in  which  it  was  found."  But 
men  experienced  in  mill  and  elevator  work  pointed 
out  that  the  dust  is  treacherous  and  that 
spontaneous  combustion  can  occur  "even  with  the 
utmost  precautions  in  use."  That  happened  in  Idaho 
Falls  on  Tuesday,  September  26,  1922,  and  many 
times  around  the  nation  since  then. 
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"Charlie"  Moore  Becomes 
Governor  of  Idaho 


Chariest.     Moore,  1922 


He  was  actually  born  and  raised  in 
Missouri.  But  anyone  who  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  he  was  not  a  native 
son  of  St.  Anthony  would  have  an  intense  argument 
on  his  hands.  The  whole  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
claimed  him.  He  was  Charles  Calvin  Moore  and  he 
became  Idaho's  chief  executive  officer  as  a  result  of 
the  election  of  1922. 

Charles  C.  Moore  had  moved  to  St.  Anthony 
in  1900.  First  he  taught  school,  then  began 
investing  in  real  estate  and  other  business  ventures. 
He  was  involved  in  the  development  of  Ashton  and 
invested  heavily  in  Ashton  businesses. 


Moore  became  active  in  politics  shortly  after 
moving  to  St.  Anthony.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  in  1902.  He  kept  a 
campaign  promise  to  introduce  legislation  to  get  the 
state  to  build  an  industrial  training  school  in 
Fremont  County.  Not  only  did  he  introduce  the 
legislation,  he  saw  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  He 
was  re-elected  to  another  term  in  the  House  in 
1904. 

Moore  served  as  postmaster  for  St.  Anthony 
from  1908-1913.  At  the  same  time  he  took  care  o( 
his  considerable  real  estate  holdings  and  a  sizeable 
farm. 

In  1918,  Moore  was  elected  Idaho's  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  re-elected  in  1920.  The  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  was  considered  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  Governor's  office.  It  came  as  no 
surprise,  especially  to  the  citizens  of  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  when  Moore  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  delegates  at  the  Republican 
nominating  convention  held  in  Wallace  early  in 
1922. 

Moore  campaigned  hard.  The  climax  of  the 
campaign  came  on  November  6,  1922,  just  two  days 
before  the  election.  Moore  came  home  to  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  and  was  the  object  of  an 
outpouring  of  enthusiasm  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  A  caravan,  replete  with  bands,  banners, 
shouts,  and  songs,  escorted  him  from  Ashton  to 
Idaho  Falls  with  stops  at  every  town  between.  As  far 
as  the  voters  of  the  upper  valley  were  concerned  the 
election  was  over,  and  their  man  had  won. 

On  November  8,  1922,  the  electorate  of  Idaho 
went  to  the  polls.  As  expected  Moore  scored  heavily 
in  the  upper  valley.  But  it  was  not  until  the  next  day 
when  statewide  returns  indicated  that  Moore  was 
elected  the  Governor  of  Idaho.  The  citizens  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  were  proud  of  the  tact 
that  "Charlie"  was  one  of  them. 
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The  World 

War  I 

Memorial 

in  Idaho 

Falls 


Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1922,  was  to 
be  one  the  citizens  of  Idaho  Falls  would 
always  remember.  On  that  day  a  memorial 
to  those  who  had  paid  the  "last  full  measure  of 
devotion"  during  World  War  I  would  be  formally 
dedicated. 

By  legislative  enactment  the  State  of  Idaho 
provided  for  a  memorial  commission  for  each  county 
and  appropriated  funds  to  help  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  in  building  a  memorial  to  honor  those  who 
gave  their  lives  in  service  to  their  country  during 
World  War  I.  The  Bonneville  County  Memorial 
Commission  was  composed  of  Frank  W.  Jordan  and 
Joseph  Gesas  of  Idaho  Falls,  D.  A.  Rushton  of  Iona, 
and  Parley  J.  Davis  of  Milo.  They  directed  the 
development  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Memorial. 

The  street  known  as  Western  Avenue  which 
started  at  the  Broadway  Bridge  and  continued  north 
to  "G"  Street  would  be  renamed  Memorial  Drive. 
Along  Memorial  Drive,  125  Norway  maples  would 
be  planted.  Of  that  number,  26  were  to  be  dedicated 
specifically  to  the  25  men  from  Bonneville  County 
who  died  during  the  war,  and  one  honoring  the 
Unknown  Soldier  who  was  buried  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetary. 

A  fountain  would  be  a  dominant  feature  of 
Memorial  Drive.  The  design  of  the  fountain 
provided  that  at  its  base  would  be  a  wading  po6l. 


WW  I  Memorial  Fowuain,  Idaho  Falls 

The  pedestal  of  the  fountain  would  rise  from  the 
waters  of  the  pool.  The  granite  pedestal  would  hold 
an  eight  foot  basin  filled  with  water.  From  that  basin 
would  rise  a  second  pedestal  holding  a  four  foot 
basin.  The  structure  would  be  surmounted  by  a  steel 
flag  pole.  On  the  pedestal  would  be  figures  of  a 
Doughboy,  Sailor,  Marine  and  Artilleryman. 

The  Armistice  Day  cermomies,  November  11, 
1922,  started  with  a  parade  at  10:00  in  the  morning. 
It  was  followed  by  dedication  ceremonies  held  at  the 
Colonial  Theater,  rather  than  at  the  Memorial 
Fountain  as  planned  because  of  inclement  weather. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  George  W.  Edgington,  who,  in 
1917,  had  resigned  as  mayor  of  Idaho  Falls  to  join 
the  war  effort  in  France,  dedicated  the  fountain  with 
appropriate  patriotic  remarks. 

The  featured  speaker  of  the  day  was  General  U. 
G.  McAlexander.  He  had  led  the  famous  38th 
Division  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  and  became 
known  as  the  "Rock  of  the  Marne. "  He  eulogized  the 
war  dead  and  thrilled  the  audience  with  his  story  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

The  Armistice  Day  events  ended  with  a  high 
school  football  game  between  Idaho  Falls  and 
Dillon,  Montana  (Idaho  Falls  won  19-0),  a  boxing 
match,  and  two  dances.  It  had  indeed  been  a 
memorable  day. 
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Monnog  Bauazin, 
Confidence  Man 


Monnog  Bauazin,  an  Armenian  living  in 
America,  tried  to  defraud  some  of 
Montpelier's  citizens,  including  the  only 
Armenian  in  the  community.  He  left  town  with 
considerable  money,  hut  was  caught  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  returned  to  Montpeiier. 

Only  one  native  Armenian  lived  in  Montpeiier 
in  1923,  he  was  a  section  hand  working  on  the 
railroad.  He  was  lonely  and  wanted  a  wife.  But  she 
had  to  be  an  Armenian.  He  contacted  Monnog 
Bauazin,  who  claimed  he  could  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  an  Armenian  woman  to  come  to 
Montpeiier.  All  it  would  cost  was  $500.  The 
money  was  paid  in  good  faith,  but  what  was  not 
known  was  that  Bauazin  was  a  confidence  man  who 
would  get  money  tor  a  service  to  be  rendered,  then 
disappear. 

Bauazin  forged  a  few  checks  and  cashed  them  in 
Montpeiier  then  quickly  left  town  before  he  could 
be  caught.  Soon,  the  fraud  was  discovered  and 
Sheriff  Asa  Athay  notified  the  police  department  of 
several  states  and  gave  a  good  description  of  Bauazin 
and  indicated  that  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been 
issued.  Bauazin  was  charged  with  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses. 

Bauazin  reached  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  From 
there  he  traveled  to  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  police 
oi  both  states  were  watching  for  him.  In  St.  Louis 


the  police  arrested  a  man  who  fit  the  description.  He 
turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  man.  However,  it  took 
him  about  one  and  a  half  hours  to  convince  the 
police  that  he  had  never  been  in  Montpeiier,  Idaho. 
That,  in  fact,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  place. 

Meanwhile  Bauazin  was  spotted  in  Omaha  and 
arrested.  When  his  identity  was  confirmed,  Sheriff 
Athay  was  notified.  The  sheriff  traveled  to  Omaha, 
took  Bauazin  into  custody,  and  returned  him  to 
Montpeiier. 

Bauazin  was  tried  before  Judge  O.  R.  Baum  and 
convicted  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
Judge  Baum  sentenced  him  to  a  prison  term  of  one 
to  fourteen  years.  He  would  not  serve  much  of  the 
sentence  because  deportation  proceedings  would  be 
instituted  against  him  and  he  would  be  sent  out  of 
the  country.  Until  he  was  deported  he  was  to  begin 
serving  his  sentence  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Montpeiier  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  the  Bauazin  case  and 
other  cases  prompted  H.  M.  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
Montpeiier  Examiner  to  proclaim  that  "Bear  Lake 
County  is  a  poor  place  tor  criminals  to  operate. 
Criminals  who  are  informed  always  give  Montpeiier 
a  wide  birth  and  make  their  way  through  with  all 
possible  haste."  The  advice  was  too  late  to  help 
Bauazin  who  was  transferred  ro  the  state 
penitentiary  in  Boise. 
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Mam  Street  South.  M 


Whooping  Cough 
in  Montpelier 


It  was  April,  1923,  and  contagious  whooping 
cough  had  already  claimed  the  lives  of  two 
children  and  others  were  ill.  The  officials  of  the 
City  Board  ot  Health  of  Montpelier  were  convinced 
that  the  spread  of  the  disease  had  to  be  stopped  and 
issued  strict  orders  to  the  citizens. 

Whooping  cough,  even  in  the  first  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  was  a  disease  that  was  almost 
impossible  to  treat.  It  had  to  run  its  course.  If 
complications  such  as  pneumonia  did  not  develop, 
it  was  usually  not  fatal,  although  it  was  a  serious 
disease.  It  was  highly  contagious.  The  only  way  to 
contain  the  disease  was  by  enforcing  the  quarantine 
laws. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  City  Board  of 
Health  o{  Montpelier  was  held  to  discuss  the 
outbreak  of  whooping  cough  in  the  spring  of  1923. 
Dr.  George  F.  Ashley  reported  several  cases  in  the 
city  and  recommended  that  those  afflicted  be 
quarantined,  and  that  the  city's  physicians  render  all 
assistance  possible  to  the  ill. 

The  school  district  superintendent,  W.  E. 
Morgan,  was  asked  about  the  condition  in  the  city 
schools.  He  reported  that  "close  observation  was 
kept  on  the  children,  and  that  the  teachers  had  been 
instructed  to  send  children  home  when  they  became 
afflicted  with  a  cough  of  any  suspicious  nature." 


Dr.  E.  F.  Guyon,  the  county  physician,  said 
that  there  were  some  in  the  city  who  tried  to  "shield 
themselves  from  quarantine,  either  purposely  or  on 
account  of  ignorance  of  the  law  and  conditions 
existing."  That  situation  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  if  the  disease  was  to  be  controlled. 

The  City  Board  of  Health  announced  that 
quarantine  regulations  would  be  enforced.  If  a 
person  was  afflicted  with  whooping  cough  he  was 
quarantined  for  six  weeks.  Parents  of  children  with 
the  disease  could  come  and  go  and  other  children  in 
the  family  could  attend  school  if  the  parents  would 
attest  that  they  had  had  the  disease  already.  If  they 
had  not  had  the  disease,  they  were  quarantined 
along  with  the  sick  child.  Some  children  missed 
several  months  of  school  as  the  disease  worked  its 
way  through  the  family. 

To  see  that  parents  complied  with  the 
quarantine  regulations  that  were  in  force  in 
Montpelier,  punishment  was  imposed  for  violators. 
If  children  who  were  quarantined  were  taken  out  in 
public,  the  parents  could  be  arrested  and  fined.  Only 
by  stringent  enforcement  of  the  law  could  whooping 
cough  be  confined  and  the  health  of  the  public 
protected.  The  laws  were  enforced  in  Montpelier  in 
1923. 
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President  Warren  G.  Hardmg,  June  28,  1823 

He  had  spoken  in  the  Tabernacle  on 
Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  June 
26,  1923.  In  the  morning  of  June  28th,  he 
was  in  Pocatello  and  spoke  to  an  enthusiastic 
audience.  Then  he  headed  for  Idaho  Falls.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Warren  G.  Harding,  would  actually  be  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

Preparations  to  greet  President  Harding 
were  elaborate.  A  parade  was  organized, 
decorations  were  everywhere,  and  gifts  for  the 
President  were  chosen.  Police  Chief  Carlson  had 
several  conferences  with  secret  service  men.  He 
issued  a  statement  specifying  that  "every  order  given 
by  any  officer  must  be  obeyed  strictly  and  promptly. 
...  We  will  not  have  time  to  argue  with  anyone." 
Furthermore,  he  warned,  "automobile  drivers  that 
speed  will  find  the  law  will  be  enforced  to  the  letter. 
Reckless  driving,  hoodlumism,  or  any  infraction  of 
the  automobile  or  peace  laws  will  be  dealt  with 
without  ceremony." 

By  noon  on  Thursday,  June  28,  1923,  Idaho 
Falls  was  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  President. 
Mayor  Ralph  Louis  had  declared  the  day  Harding 
Day  and  flags  were  flying  everywhere.  Two  special 
trains  had  arrived.  Gne  brought  people  from  Mackay 
and  pomts  m  between,  the  other  originated  in 
Vk  tor  and  made  a  swm<4  through  the  Teton  Basin 
and  the  1  'pper  Snake  River  Valley.  By  the  time  the 

President  arrived,  the  largest  crowd  in  the  history  of 
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Idaho  Falls,  over  30,000,  was  on  hand  to  greet 
him. 

The  President  had  spoken  in  Pocatello,  then 
his  train  left  for  Idaho  Falls.  They  had  gone  slowly 
through  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  and  had  waved  at 
the  Indians  at  the  train  depot.  The  train  had  stopped 
briefly  in  Blackfoot  and  Mrs.  Harding  was  given  a 
basket  of  flowers.  When  the  train  arrived  in  Idaho 
Falls  the  size  of  the  crowd  astonished  everyone.  One 
newspaper  correspondent  in  the  presidential  party 
commented:  "I  did  not  know  there  were  that  many 
people  in  Idaho." 

Idaho's  Governor  Charles  C.  Moore 
introduced  the  President  who  spoke  to  the  throng 
from  the  rear  platform  of  a  railway  car.  After  his 
speech,  he  received  gifts  from  a  citizens  delegation. 

The  President  was  pleased  with  the  gifts  he 
received.  He  received  sacks  ot  sugar  and  baker 
potatoes,  a  case  of  Bonneville  County  honey  and 
about  125  pounds  of  Mountain  Trout,  enough  for 
the  entire  presidential  party. 

The  President  left  Idaho  Falls  with  a  good 
impression  of  the  city  and  the  people  were  thrilled 
with  the  President.  He  continued  on  to  Tacoma, 
Washington,  then  to  Alaska,  then  back  to  San 
Francisco.  He  didn't  get  back  to  Washington,  D.C. 
1  le  suddenly  died  on  August  2,  192},  in  San 
Francisco.  The  citizens  of  Idaho  mourned,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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An  Explosion  in 
Frontier  Mine  #  1 


The  first  intimation  that  a  disaster  had 
occurred  was  when  a  long  column  of 
smoke  was  seen  pouring  from  the  fans  used 
to  ventilate  the  mine.  Quickly  the  news  was  spread: 
an  explosion  had  occurred  in  the  Frontier  Mine 
#1. 

The  explosion  occurred  nearly  one  mile 
underground  at  Frontier  Mine  #1  operated  by  the 
Kemmerer  Coal  Company.  The  disaster  occurred  in 
the  morning,  Tuesday,  August  14,  1923.  The  news 
spread  through  the  towns  of  Frontier  and 
Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  and  a  crowd  of  about  1,000 
people  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Relief 
crews  entered  the  mine  to  search  for  survivors  and 
assess  the  damage.  About  138  men  were  missing. 
Eventually  40  were  found  alive.  They  were  brought 
to  the  surface  and  had  a  tearful  reunion  with  their 
families.  As  the  hours  passed  it  became  apparent 
that  the  chances  of  finding  more  survivors  was 
virtually  nil.  Late  in  the  evening  the  relief  crews 
started  bringing  out  those  who  had  died.  It  was  a  heart 
rending  scene.  One  observer  noted:  "Wives, 
mothers,  sister,  daughters,  sweethearts  and  children 
of  the  entombed  men  pressed  against  the  rope 
barrier  around  the  shaft,  and  at  times  overwhelmed 
the  small  force  of  Kemmerer  police  and  volunteers." 


Women  and  children  wept.  "On  the  streets  of  the 
town,  grim-visaged  men  and  drawn,  sad  faced 
women  went  about  the  sorrowful  task  of  preparing 
for  the  last  home-coming  of  those  they  loved." 

The  disaster  was  the  first  serious  incident  in 
eighteen  years  in  the  Kemmerer  coal  mining 
district.  Modern  safety  techniques  were  employed, 
but  under  the  best  of  circumstances  coal  mining  was 
a  dangerous  business  in  1923.  Miners  and  their 
families  knew  the  risks  involved.  Nevertheless, 
knowing  that  an  accident  could  happen  at  any 
moment  did  not  prepare  wives  and  children  for  the 
time  when  one  did  occur. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  never 
conclusively  determined.  The  most  commonly  held 
theory  centered  around  a  trip  car  that  had  jumped 
the  track  about  the  fifteenth  level  and  perhaps 
created  some  sparks  which  ignited  the  volatile  coal 
dust.  Gases,  formed  as  a  result  of  the  explosion,  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  deaths. 

Causes  were  not  important  to  the  families  of 
the  98  dead  miners.  They  mourned  the  loss  of  their 
loved  ones.  It  was  a  sad  day  in  Kemmerer, 
Wyoming. 
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Craters  oj  the  Moon,  1924 


Creating  Craters  of  the  Moon 
National  Monument 


Robert  W.  Limbert,  a  Boise  taxidermist, 
with  the  able  collaboration  of  Idaho's 
Congressman  Addison  T.  Smith,  was  able  to 
realize  a  long-held  dream.  A  national  monument  was 
to  be  created  at  what  was  to  be  called,  the  Craters  of 
the  Moon. 

During  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  Century 
Bob  Limbert  explored  much  of  the  lava  beds  in  south 
central  Idaho.  He  was  impressed  by  the  unique 
features  of  the  area.  He  believed  that  the  lava 
formations  would  prove  to  be  a  major  scenic 
attraction,  all  that  was  needed  was  for  people  to  know 
about  them.  Limbert  began  writing  newspaper 
articles,  illustrated  with  photographs  he  had  taken 
during  a  14  day  exploring  trip  in  the  area  in  June, 
1919.  Interest  was  being  kindled.  The  prestigious 
National  ( leographk  Magazine  solicited  an  article  and 
pictures  from  Limbert.  I  le  complied,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  article  appeared  in  the  magazine.  The 
Literary  Digest  also  published  some  of  Limbert's 
material.  Now  he  was  getting  national  publicity  for 
that  scenic  wonder  in  Idaho.  Limbert  called  the  area 
"(  .'raters  of  the  Moon,"  and  the  name  was  to  become 
( »ffi<  ial  in  a  lew  years. 

(  Congressman  Addison   I  .  Smith  visited  the 

( Iraters  in  the  summer  of  1^1 ).  1  le  was  enthralled  by 


the  area.  When  he  returned  to  Washington  D.C.  for 
the  next  session  of  Congress  he  contacted  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other  officials  and 
recommended  that  a  national  monument  be  created 
to  preserve  the  area  for  all  Americans.  Because  of 
Congressman  Smith's  persuasion,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recommended  to  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
that  the  area  be  set  aside  as  a  national  monument. 
President  Coolidge  agreed  to  the  recommendation 
and  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  1924,  signed  the 
proclamation  which  set  aside  thirty-nine  square  miles 
of  government  land  as  a  national  monument.  The 
area  was  described  as  a  lava  wonderland.  Its 
topography  resembled  that  of  the  moon  as  seen 
through  a  telescope.  Bob  Limbert's  name  tor  the  area 
was  accepted.  The  monument  officially  became  the 
"Craters  of  the  Moon"  and  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sunday,  June  22,  1924,  was  the  day  when  the 
("raters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument  was 
officially  dedicated  and  formally  opened  to  the  public. 
About  1 ,500  people  from  all  over  southeastern  Idaho 
were  present.  Boh  Limbert  was  present  and  received 
the  accolades  of  the  spectators.  And  fittingly  SO.  1  lis 
dream  had  come  true. 
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Malad's  Winter  Carnival,  1924 


The  weather  was  a  disappointment.  It  is 
hard  to  hold  dog  sled  races  on  a  track  that 
has  heen  turned  to  slush  by  rain.  None-the- 
less  about  4,000  people  turned  out  to  watch  and 
participate  in  the  Winter  Carnival  and  dog  races  in 
Malad  on  Saturday,  February  9,  1924. 

The  largest  crowd  ever  gathered  in  Malad  for 
any  purpose  up  to  that  time  was  on  hand 
for  the  Winter  Carnival.  The  main  attraction 
was  the  dog  races.  Entries  had  been  received 
from  individuals  representing  towns  in 
southeast  Idaho  and  northern  Utah.  The  most 
famous  of  the  entries  was  that  of  Tud  Kent,  the 
"All-American  dog-derby  champion"  from  Ashton, 
Idaho.  Kent  had  been  a  regular  winner  in  the  dog 
races  in  Ashton  for  several  years.  Ashton  hosted 
national  competitors  in  their  races,  so  having  Tud 
Kent  in  Malad  added  a  professional  element  to  the 
races.  Kent  arrived  onWednesday  before  Saturday's 
races.  He  worked  his  dogs  on  the  track  and 
impressed  the  spectators.  He  also  gave  instruction 
on  training  sled  dogs. 

Another  entry  for  the  dog  race  came  from 
Washakie,  Utah.  The  team  was  "four  huskies  of  a 
long  Indian  dog  lineage."  They  would  be  driven  by 
"  'Smiling  Sun,'  a  winsome  Washakie  Indian 
maiden."  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  dog 
racing  in  Idaho  that  an  Indian  girl  was  the  driver. 
Smiling  Sun  was  "about  eighteen  summers,  small  in 


size,  with  a  winsome  smile  which  won  her  name."  A 
picture  of  her  was  published  in  both  the  Oneida 
County  Enterprise  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  the 
publicity  surrounding  her  created  a  greater  interest 
in  the  Winter  Carnival.  The  rumor  circulated  that 
Smiling  Sun  was  going  to  challenge  all  comers, 
especially  Ashton's  Tud  Kent,  in  the  long  distance 
race. 

A  large  number  of  people  crowded  into  Malad 
on  Friday.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  had 
reduced  rates  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Malad  and  for 
automobile  travelers  the  roads  had  been  plowed 
open. 

The  Winter  Carnival  got  off  to  a  rousing  start 
on  Friday  evening  with  the  well-attended  Malad 
Booster  Ball.  The  only  disappointment  during  the 
evening  was  that  it  started  to  rain. 

The  day  of  the  races  was  filled  with  activities. 
But  the  crowd  was  there  to  see  the  dog  races. 
Because  of  the  rain  the  racing  times  were  slow  and 
not  too  exciting.  The  most  excitement  occured  in 
the  amateur  single  dog  race.  Joe  Jones  and  his  dog 
were  doing  well  when  another  dog  attacked  Joe's  dog 
and  a  first-rate  dog  fight  ensued. 

Tud  Kent  of  Ashton  won  the  professional 
division  of  the  race  as  expected.  What  happened  to 
Smiling  Sun?  Many  were  there  just  to  see  her 
compete.  They  were  disappointed.  Smiling  Sun 
didn't  show  up  at  the  Winter  Carnival . 
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George  House:  A  Down 
But  Not  Out  Moonshiner 


Sheriff  Morgan  Tovey  of  Malad  and  his 
Deputy,  Ed  Williams,  had  received  a  tip 
that  a  still  was  heing  illegally  operated  in  the 
mountains  near  Malad.  The  two  law  officers  found 
the  still,  but  no  one  was  around  so  they  decided  to 
wait  until  someone  showed  up.  They  stayed  in 
hiding  near  the  still  for  three  days  and  nights  —  one 
night  through  a  rainstorm  -  and  they  got  their  man. 
George  House  had  quite  an  operation  in  June, 
1924-  His  still  was  a  "double  copper  coil  of  75  gallon 
capacity."  It  "was  exceptionally  well  made  and 
arranged  so  it  could  be  easily  loaded  upon"  a  truck  to 
be  quickly  moved  if  necessary.  "The  mash  was  made 
in  vats  which  were  placed  upon  posts  of  a 
convenient  height  so  that  a  truck  could  be  backed 
up  under  them"  for  easy  removal. 

House  arrived  at  his  still,  June  24,  1924,  ready 
to  go  to  work.  However,  Sheriff  Tovey  and  Deputy 
Williams  were  there  waiting  for  someone  to  show 
up.  They  quickly  arrested  House  before  he  had  time 
to  get  any  brew  started.  House  was  quite  amicable 
about  the  situation  and  talked  freely  to  the  law 
officers.  He  told  them  that  if  they  had  waited  a 
couple  days  he  "would  have  been  able  to  show  them 
some  'good  stuff."  He  said  some  of  the  best  families 
in  Pocatello  were  his  regular  customers.  In  fact,  he 
said  he  did  not  have  to  "peddle  his  goods  -  they 
solicit  him  for  it." 


House  appeared  before  the  probate  court  in 
Malad.  He  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
"attempt  to  manufacture"  an  alcoholic  beverage.  It 
was  the  only  charge  that  could  be  brought  against 
him  as  he  didn't  have  time  to  get  his  still  into 
operation. 

House  admitted  he  had  been  arrested  several 
times  for  moonshining.  He  had  recently  finished 
serving  a  30-day  term  in  the  Bannock  County  jail. 
He  was,  he  said,  "familiar  with  all  the  jails  in  Idaho," 
but  he  was  "especially  fond  of  the  jail  at  Idaho 
Falls." 

Judge  Lykin  of  the  Malad  probate  court  decided 
that  George  House  should  get  a  look  at  another 
Idaho  jail.  He  imposed  the  maximum  sentence  on 
House  -  a  $250  fine  and  three  months  in  the  Oneida 
County  jail. 

House  had  earlier  told  Sheriff  Tovey  that  he 
didn't  "care  what  he  got,  his  pay  went  on  just  the 
same."  This  statement  confirmed  the  suspicion  that 
others  were  involved  with  House  and  that  by  the 
time  his  jail  sentence  was  completed,  "his  customers 
would  have  another  outfit  made  up  for  him."  The 
services  of  House  were  much  in  demand  during 
1924,  when  prohibition  was  in  effect  in  Idaho  and 
the  nation. 
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The  Lost  River  Sinks 
Gold  Rush 


Gold,  traces  of  platinum,  emeralds  and 
rubies,  are  there  for  the  taking.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  file  on  a  claim  and  you  can 
strike  it  rich.  It  could  be  the  greatest  placer  gold 
discovery  in  Idaho's  history.  These  claims  were  not 
being  made  about  the  Boise  Basin  or  the  Salmon 
River  or  Wood  River  placers  of  the  1860s  or  1870s. 
This  was  the  Lost  River  sinks  and  it  was  July,  1925. 
The  Lost  River  sinks,  where  the  Big  Lost  River, 
Little  Lost  River  and  Birch  Creek  disappear  several 
miles  west  of  Dubois,  had  been  the  scene  of 
prospectors  in  the  gold  rush  era  of  the  last  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  prospectors  had 
reasoned  that  since  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Lemhi  and  Salmon  rivers  that  gold  should  exist  in 
the  other  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  area.  They  had 
been  consistantly  disappointed  in  the  Big  and  Little 
Lost  rivers  and  Birch  Creek. 

In  April,  1925,  D.  T.  Murphy,  a  civil  engineer, 
living  in  Dubois,  tested  a  theory  that  gold  would  be 
found  in  the  sinks,  but  it  would  be  some  feet 
underground.  After  all  gold  was  heavy  and  as  the 
water  settled  in  the  sinks  the  gold  would  naturally 
settle  as  well.  Through  the  years  dirt  would 
accumulate  on  top  of  the  gold.  Murphy  tested 


several  places  and  found  traces  of  gold  and  other 
minerals  under  four  feet  of  dirt.  He  and  seven 
partners  quietly  filed  on  160  acres.  By  law  each  man 
was  entitled  to  a  twenty-acre  claim.  On  Monday, 
July  20,  1925,  an  announcement  was  made 
concerning  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Lost  River 
sinks  and  a  rush  was  on. 

The  gold  rush  to  the  Lost  River  sinks  was 
reminiscent  of  the  gold  rushes  of  a  bygone  era, 
except  now  the  automobile  had  replaced  the  horse 
and  pack  mule.  Some  claimed  as  much  gold  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  sinks  as  had  been  mined  in 
Alaska  in  the  1890s,  and  everyone  wanted  his  share. 
Within  a  couple  days  some  200,  twenty-acre  claims 
had  been  filed  and  many  more  were  expected. 

People  from  all  over  the  west  arrived  in  Idaho 
to  make  their  fortune  in  the  gold  rush  to  the  Lost 
River  sinks.  Claims  were  filed  and  mining  began.  By 
August  it  was  apparent  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  Gold  and  other  minerals  were  there  all  right, 
but  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  was  impossible  to 
realize  a  profit. 

The  gold  rush  to  the  Lost  River  sinks  ended  in 
disappointment  as  had  so  many  before. 
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Great  Feeder  Caruil,  Rine,  Idaho 


The  Gros  Ventre  Dam  Breaks 


In  1925  a  great  landslide  occurred  at  Chief 
Mountain  in  Western  Wyoming.  The 
landslide  filled  one  end  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
Canyon,  blocking  the  Gros  Ventre  River.  A  big  lake 
was  formed  behind  the  natural  dam.  On  Tuesday, 
May  17,  1927,  the  dam  broke. 

When  the  earth  dam  broke  in  the  Gros  Ventre 
Canyon  a  wall  of  water  was  released  down  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River.  The  town  of  Kelley  was 
destroyed.  Six  people  were  killed  because  they 
disregarded  a  warning  from  forest  service  personnel 
to  evacuate.  The  water  spread  out  across  a  seven 
mile  front.  Jackson  and  Wilson  were  flooded.  As  the 
water  rushed  down  the  Snake  River  Canyon  it 
reached  a  depth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  and 
pushed  trees  and  debris  in  front  of  it.  When  the 
flood  waters  reached  Swan  Valley  and  Conant 
Valley  much  of  its  force  was  lost  as  the  water  spread 
out  through  the  valley. 

The  flood  waters  reached  Heise  Hot  Springs  at 
3:00  a.m.,  May  18.  The  hotel  had  about  six  inches 
of  water  on  the  floor,  but  sustained  little  damage. 

G.  Clyde  Baldwin,  water  commissioner  for 
District  No.  36  at  Idaho  Falls  kept  an  around  the 
(.lock  watch  on  the  flood.  Several  canal  companies 
were-  diverting  water  through  their  systems  to  draw 
down  the  Snake  River  to  make  room  for  the 


approaching  flood.  Headgates  and  dykes  were 
shored  up.  Some  feared  the  Great  Feeder  east  of 
Ririe  would  wash  out  with  destructive 
consequences. 

While  the  water  continued  downstream  many 
people  were  rushing  out  of  the  area,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  apparent  the  water  would  have  little 
effect  in  Roberts,  Idaho  Falls  or  Blackfoot.  Other 
people  were  busy  trying  to  shore  up  the  river  banks, 
getting  livestock  to  high  ground,  and  moving 
beehives  from  the  meadows  along  the  river.  The 
Oregon  Short  Line  authorities  were  concerned 
about  the  Lorenzo  railroad  bridge.  They  sent  a  train 
load  of  rock  to  riprap  and  ballast  around  the 
bridge. 

The  damage,  as  the  flood  water  passed  down 
the  valley,  was  minimal.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  water  and  partly  because  of  the 
rapid  and  effective  preparation  for  the  flood. 

The  Gros  Ventre  flood  was  headline  news  for 
only  a  few  days.  In  the  wake  of  a  startling  event  the 
flood  was  forgotten.  Captain  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
had  landed  his  plane,  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis",  at 
LeBourget  Field  at  Paris  on  May  21,  1927, 
concluding  the  first  non-stop  transoceanic  flight 
from  New  York. 
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University  of  Idaho  Substation,  Aberdeen,  Idaho 


An  Aberdeen- American 
Falls  Dispute 


The  temporary  bridge  across  the  Snake 
River  leading  from  Aberdeen  to  American 
Falls  provided  the  basis  for  an  acrimonious 
argument  between  Aberdeen  and  American  Falls 
businessmen. 

A  temporary  bridge  across  the  Snake  River  was 
in  use  in  July,  1927.  The  bridge  and  a  nearby  ferry 
were  the  connecting  links  between  Aberdeen  and 
American  Falls.  Rumors  began  to  spread  around 
American  Falls  that  the  Aberdeen  merchants  were 
deliberately  spreading  false  reports  that  the  bridge 
was  unsafe.  The  members  of  the  American  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce  understood  that  the 
Aberdeen  businessmen  were  telling  tourists  and 
local  travelers  not  to  cross  the  bridge.  This  meant 
more  business  for  Aberdeen  as  travelers  would  stay 
in  Aberdeen  and  patronize  their  businesses  rather 
than  try  to  cross  the  dangerous  bridge  to  American 
Falls. 

When  the  Aberdeen  businessmen  learned  that 
they  were  being  accused  of  being  underhanded  they 
responded  vigorously.  They  branded  the  accusation 
coming  from  the  American  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  nothing  more  than  "a  bare  lie  which 
must  have  been  thought  out  by  someone  who  has 
not  been  in  touch  with  the  Aberdeen  businessmen 
at  all."  One  Aberdeen  partisan,  getting  in  his  licks, 
explained  that  "no  Aberdeen  businessman  would 
jump  onto  poor  American  Falls  just  because  she  is 
down  and  out,  consequently  no  efforts  have  been 
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made  to  discourage  anyone  in  the  matter  of  crossing 
the  temporary  bridge."  The  Aberdeen  businessmen, 
he  concluded,  "don't  resort  to  such  low  down  tricks." 
However,  the  Aberdeen  merchants  had  heard  that 
the  bridge  was  unsafe,  but  the  reports  came  from 
American  Falls  businessmen  trying  to  keep  business 
there. 

The  bridge,  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  unsafe. 
Guards  were  posted  at  the  bridge  warning  travelers 
that  part  of  the  bridge  piers  had  washed  away.  This 
caused  the  bridge  to  be  shaky.  Signs  were  posted 
near  both  ends  of  the  bridge  which  noted  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  bridge  and  disclaimed 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  event  the  bridge  washed  away 
with  someone  on  it. 

While  Aberdeen  and  American  Falls 
merchants  were  busy  accusing  each  other  of 
spreading  false  rumors  about  the  safety  of  the  bridge, 
the  bridge  washed  away.  Fortunately  no  one  was  on 
the  bridge  at  the  time. 

The  Aberdeen  and  American  Falls 
businessmen  soon  forgot  their  dispute  as  the  bridge 
was  no  longer  there.  In  a  few  days  a  new,  efficient 
ferry  was  in  operation  across  the  river.  Shortly  the 
road  across  the  new  American  Falls  Dam  was 
completed.  This  created  a  permanent  link  between 
Aberdeen  and  American  Falls.  The  businessmen  of 
the  two  communities  have  cooperated  with  each 
other  since  the  dispute  of  1927. 


Moonshining  in  the 
Bingham  County  Jail 


National  prohibition  was  in  effect  in  July, 
1927.  Nevertheless,  moonshine  was 
being  brewed  in  a  most  unlikely  place:  the 
Bingham  County  jail  in  Blackfoot. 

Rulon  Hyatt,  charged  with  non-support  and 
desertion  and  Theodore  Casey,  a  federal  prisoner 
charged  with  violation  of  the  national  prohibition 
act,  were  anything  but  model  prisoners.  The  two 
men  had  been  taken  into  custody  in  the  later  part  of 
March  and  jailed  in  the  Bingham  County  jail.  They 
had  been  troublemakers,  but  had  been  allowed  some 
privileges.  Sheriff  Jarvis  D.  Jensen  said  that  he  "tried 
to  apply  modern  prison  reform  leniency  toward  his 
prisoners,  who  have  been  permitted  to  order 
groceries  and  receive  visits  from  their  friends 
uncensored."  Hyatt  and  Casey  took  advantage  of 
the  sheriffs  leniency.  They  had  their  friends  bring 
the  equipment  to  them  they  needed  to  brew 
alcoholic  beverages.  After  the  moonshine  was 
brewed,  they  passed  it  around  among  the  other 
inmates. 

Sheriff  Jensen  had  his  suspicions  that  some 
brew  was  being  manufactured,  but  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  him  to  confirm  his  suspicions  and  expose  the 
evidence.  However,  on  Saturday  evening,  July  23, 


1927,  the  opportunity  was  provided.  One  of  the  jail 
trustees,  who  had  evidently  been  the  recipient  of 
some  of  Hyatt  and  Casey's  brew,  had  asked  a  local 
grocer  to  send  some  yeast  cakes  over  to  the  jail.  The 
grocer  reported  the  suspicious  request  to  the  sheriff. 
The  sheriff  could  now  get  the  witnesses  he  needed. 
He  directed  his  deputy  to  keep  the  prisoners  busy 
working  on  the  courthouse  lawn.  He  then  preceeded 
to  search  the  jail  and  found  two  fruit  jars  and  some 
smaller  jars  in  the  cells  occupied  by  Hyatt  and 
Casey.  The  jars  were  filled  with  home  brew.  He  also 
found  the  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
brew.  Hyatt  and  Casey  were  confronted  with  the 
evidence  then  placed  "in  solitary  confinement  for 
carrying  on  the  illicit  trade."  The  men  were 
threatened  with  being  placed  on  a  bread  and  water 
diet  unless  they  changed  their  behavior. 

Hyatt  and  Casey  made  things  bad  for  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners.  Privileges  were  curtailed,  and  to  see 
that  jail  did  not  become  a  place  to  make  moonshine 
again,  the  sheriff  announced  that  "sugar,  rice,  or  any 
other  brewifying  articles  will  not  be  permitted  in  the 
jail  from  now  on."  Sheriff  Jensen  found  that  modern 
prison  reform  could  be  carried  too  far. 
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The  First  Annual  Spud  Day 

in  Shelley 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  boasted  that 
Shelley  was  the  "Biggest  Little  Town  In 
The  State,"  and  could  "put  on  as  good  a 
celebration  as  any  larger  town  in  the  state  of  Idaho." 
To  prove  their  bold  statement  the  Chamber  planned 
a  celebration  which  would  attract  the  attention  of 
people  all  over  Idaho  and  neighboring  states. 

The  Chamber  announced  that  on  Wednesday, 
October  19,  1927,  a  special  celebration  would  be 
held  in  the  city.  It  was  to  be  the  first  Annual  Idaho 
Spud  Day.  The  Idaho  Russet  potato  would  be  the 
center  of  attraction. 

The  Chamber  optimistically  expected  the 
celebration  to  attract  prominent  men  from  Idaho 
and  neighboring  states.  They  were  to  join  several 
thousand  who  would  arrive  in  Shelley  for  the 
festivities.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad 
Company  announced  special  rates  would  be 
effective  on  October  19,  for  travelers  to  Shelley. 

By  October  4,  the  program  had  been 
developed.  A  two  horse  team  pulling  contest  would 
start  the  activities  of  the  day.  The  winner  would 
receive  a  set  of  harness  valued  at  $100.  A  tug-o- 
war  would  pit  residents  from  the  surrounding 
communities  against  each  other.  The  winner  could 
take  home  a  silver  cup  valued  at  $25.  An  afternoon 
dance  would  be  held  for  the  children.  The  adults 
would  dance  in  the  evening  to  the  music  of  the 
American  Legion  band.  Meanwhile,  several 
contests  involving  spud  picking  and  loading  would 
be  held.  For  the  sports  enthusiasts,  the  Shelley  and 


Firth  High  Schools  would  play  a  football  game  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  28  rounds  of  boxing, 
featuring  local  fighters,  could  be  watched.  Movies 
would  be  shown  all  day  at  the  Virginia  Theatre. 
Exhibits  centered  around  the  potato  would  be 
judged  and  prizes  awarded.  With  the  exception  of 
the  football  game,  everything  would  be  free  of 
charge.  Providing  the  piece  de  resistance,  10,000 
baked  potatoes  would  be  given  away  throughout  the 
day. 

The  big  day  arrived  and  the  first  Annual  Spud 
Day  in  Shelley  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
organizers.  Many  agricultural  experts  from  across 
the  state  participated  in  the  celebration,  as  well  as 
R.  E.  Sheppard,  president  of  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  R.  E.  Brooks,  Superintendant  of  the 
Montana  division  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  The 
silver  cup  for  the  best  community  exhibit  was  won 
by  Ashton.  Albert  Anderson  won  the  boys  division 
of  the  spud  picking  contest  while  George  J.  Davis 
won  the  adult  division.  A  team  owned  by  Al 
Sessions  of  Shelley  won  the  horse  pulling  contest. 
Firth  beat  Shelley  in  football  21-0. 

The  Idaho  Russet  potato  received  wide 
attention  as  each  passenger  on  every  train  or  bus 
that  stopped  in  Shelley  was  given  a  hot  baked  potato 
to  eat. 

The  first  Annual  Spud  Day  was  a  grand  success 
and  set  the  pattern  which  has  been  followed  each 
year  since  then. 
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Virginia  Theater,  Shelley,  Idaho 


The  'Talkies'  Come  to  Shelley 


The  silent  movie  "Lilac  Time"  starring 
Colleen  Moore  and  Gary  Cooper,  billed 
as  "The  greatest  air  spectacle  of  the  age! 
The  sweetest  love  story  of  this  era! "  was  being  shown 
January  25th,  and  26th,  1929,  at  the  Virginia 
Theatre  in  Shelley.  On  January,  28th,  the  Virginia 
Theatre  would  close  for  several  days.  When  it 
reopened,  dramatic  changes  had  taken  place. 

The  owners  of  the  Virginia  Theatre  announced 
a  major  redecoration  and  renovation  project  at 
"enormous  cost."  But,  they  said,  the  cost  was 
justified  as  "only  the  latest  and  best  is  good  enough" 
for  Shelley.  The  latest  and  best  was  the  "installation 
o{  talking  picture  equipment,  the  very  latest 
invention  in  the  field  of  entertainment." 

The  citizens  of  Shelley  would  be  able  to  see  the 
"leading  personalities  of  the  world's  largest 
theatres."  Additionally,  the  leading  Broadway 
vaudeville  acts  would  be  shown.  And,  not  only 
would  they  see  the  actors,  but  they  would  actually 
hear  them  speak.  The  management  of  the  Virginia 
Theatre  promised  that  those  attending  the  theater 
would  find  that  the  "talking  comedies  and  novelties 
will  furnish  you  the  best  entertainment  you  have 
ever  enjoyed.  You'll  make  new  acquaintances  with 
your  old  friends  of  the  screen.  You'll  hear  them 


speak  —  you'll  hear  them  sing.  You'll  experience  a 
new  thrill  and  take  a  new  lease  on  life." 

Monday,  February  25,  1929,  was  the  awaited 
day.  The  Virginia  Theatre  presented  the  first 
"talkie"  in  Shelley.  The  feature  was  "Interference". 
It  was  billed  as  the  "absorbing  drama  of  a  love  that 
lives  beyond  the  grave!  The  thrilling  stage  play  that 
gripped  New  York  and  London  for  three  years." 
Starring  in  the  film  were  William  Powell  and  Evelyn 
Bent.  Also  playing  was  the  comedy  "That  Party  In 
Person,"  starring  Eddie  Cantor.  For  additional 
entertainment  Ruth  Etting,  "the  song  recording 
artist,"  appeared  in  "Blue  Songs".  It  was  a  program 
of  thrills,  comedy,  and  song  and  every  word  could  be 
heard. 

The  citizens  of  Shelley  were  pleased  with  the 
showing  of  the  talkies  at  the  local  theater.  The 
management  of  the  theater  had  not  raised  their 
prices  after  the  renovation  project  and  that  was 
appreciated.  The  cost  was  fifty  cents  for  adults  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  children  except  for  the 
Wednesday  matinee  which  cost  twenty-five  cents 
for  adults  and  ten  cents  for  children. 

The  movies  would  soon  provide  a  much- 
needed  outlet  from  the  effects  of  the  Great 
Depression  for  those  living  in  Shelley. 
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The  Ashton  American 
Dog  Derby,  1929 


Preparations  were  in  progress  in  Ashton  for 
the  fifteenth  annual  American  dog  derhy. 
Decorations  were  everywhere.  The  hotels 
were  booked  solid.  Mushers,  with  their  sleds  and 
prized  dog  teams  had  arrived  from  several  states  and 
were  appraising  the  course  and  their  chances, 
especially  against  Tud  Kent  who  had  won  the  derby 
eight  times  already.  It  was  the  day  before  the  big  race 
which  was  scheduled  for  Friday,  February  22,  1929. 

Thursday,  February  21,  was  a  day  for  last 
minute  preparation  before  tomorrow's  big  dog  derby 
in  Ashton.  The  dogs  were  not  taken  from  their 
kennels  for  exercise,  but  were  carefully  fed  and 
closely  guarded  lest  something  happened  that  would 
hinder  the  chance  for  the  $3,000  in  prize  money. 
The  dogs  were  as  carefully  groomed  and  guarded  as 
any  race  horse  in  the  country.  Armed  guards 
watched  the  kennels  throughout  the  night. 

On  Friday,  February  22,  the  day  of  the  big  race, 
about  10,000  spectators  crowded  into  Ashton.  The 
tracks  had  been  cleared  by  a  rotary  snow  plow  and 
special  trains  arrived  with  hundreds  of  visitors.  The 
road  between  Ashton  and  St.  Anthony  was  drifted 


shut  and  couldn't  be  plowed  out  in  time  for  the 
races.  That  didn't  stop  people  from  attending. 
Those  who  didn't  ride  the  train  bundled  up  the 
family  in  a  horse-drawn  sleigh  and  had  a  pleasant 
ride  to  Ashton.  Others  living  close  to  Ashton  left 
their  horses  at  home,  put  on  snowshoes,  and  walked 
to  town. 

The  race  course  covered  eight  miles,  and  the 
condition  of  the  snow  was  perfect.  The  day  was  clear 
and  beautiful.  Speculation  was  high  that  a  new  track 
record  would  be  set.  Bets  were  made  on  favorite 
mushers  and  teams,  although  betting  was  not  heavy 
as  most  felt  the  caliber  of  the  teams  was  about 
equal. 

Those  who  were  spectators  at  the  American 
dog  derby  in  Ashton  certainly  received  their 
money's  worth.  Tud  Kent  and  his  team  took  the  lead 
early  and  never  relinquished  it.  They  covered  the 
eight  mile  course  in  thirty-three  minutes  and  set  a 
new  track  record,  amid  the  cheering  of  the  crowd. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  for  Kent  and  the 
visitors  to  Ashton. 


Ashton  I  fog  Derby 
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Joe  George's 

Broadway 

Theater 


Joe  George's  Dime  Theater 


Joe  George  epitomized  the  rags  to  riches  theme 
of  the  Horatio  Alger  stories.  Joe  had  arrived 
in  the  United  States  from  Syria  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old.  He  headed  west  and 
stopped  at  Pocatello.  From  there  he  moved  to  St. 
Anthony  and  opened  a  small  fruit  and  confectionary 
store.  He  next  moved  to  Rexburg  and  opened  a 
store.  He  continued  to  prosper  and  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls  and  opened  a  restaurant.  By  1907  he  had 
enough  capital  to  enter  a  business  which  he  followed 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1907,  George  purchased  the  old  Dime 
theater  on  Broadway  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  operated  the 
theater,  showing  the  popular  silent  movies,  until 
1914  when  he  opened  the  new  American  theater  on 
A  Street.  He  operated  that  theater  until  1929,  when 
he  built  the  biggest  theater  in  town. 

Joe's  new  theater  was  located  on  Broadway 
between  Shoup  and  Cottage  avenues.  It  was  built 
and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  which  was  a  lot 


of  money  in  1929.  The  theater  was  equipped  with 
the  latest  RCA  Photophone  sound  system,  Simplex 
projectors  and  a  Robert  Morton  theater  organ.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  latest  in  ventilating  and 
heating  systems.  The  air  in  the  theater  would 
actually  be  changed  every  five  minutes,  summer  or 
winter. 

Direct  and  indirect  lighting  blended  perfectly 
with  the  color  scheme  and  the  Spanish  motif.  The 
appointments  were  lavish  and  designed  to  impress 
all  900  people  who  could  be  seated  in  the  theater. 

Joe's  Broadway  theater  opened  to  entertain  the 
public  on  Sunday,  May  5,  1929.  The  opening 
feature  was  the  talkie  "Syncopation"  starring 
Barbara  Bennett  and  Bobby  Watson,  with  music 
provided  by  Fred  Waring  and  his  Pennsylvanians. 

Joe  George  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Idaho  Falls  community  for  many  years.  He 
embodied  the  American  dream  that  you  can  make  o( 
yourself  what  you  want,  if  you  want  to  bad  enough. 
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Ignace  Blaustein 
Perpetrates  a  Hoax 


His  name  was  Ignace  Blaustein,  although 
he  used  the  alias  J.  Davis  in  Pocatello 
and  Harry  Swartz  in  Boise.  He  had 
burglarized  a  fraternity  house  in  Pocatello,  caught  a 
train  to  Boise,  and  there  tried  to  sell  the  stolen 
goods.  Boise  law  enforcement  authorities  had  been 
notified  to  watch  for  the  stolen  goods.  They  arrested 
Blaustein  and  transported  him  back  to  Pocatello. 
Blaustein  told  an  incredible  story  which  gained  him 
national  attention. 

Ignace  Blaustein  had  spent  time  in  the  New 
Hampshire  state  penitentiary  and  the  Columus, 
Ohio,  asylum  for  the  mentally  ill  before  showing  up 
in  Idaho.  After  he  was  arrested  in  Boise  and  returned 
to  Pocatello  to  face  charges  of  burglary  he  claimed  to 
have  knowledge  of  a  sensational  national  event.  The 
year  was  1932,  and  the  infant  son  of  Charles  A.  and 
Anne  Lindbergh  had  been  kidnapped  on  March  1. 

Blaustein  claimed  that  he  had  been  an 
accomplice  to  the  kidnapping  of  the  Lindbergh 
baby.  He  claimed  that  two  ex-convicts,  whom  he 
named  as  Chick  Clark  and  Eddie  Williams, 
kidnapped  the  baby.  He  met  the  two  men  with  the 
baby  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  drove  them  to  a 
house  on  Mulberry  Street.  The  baby  was  left  there 


with  a  woman,  whom  he  did  not  know.  The 
Pocatello  police  were  inclined  to  believe  the  story 
and  allowed  Blaustein  to  call  the  Newark  chief  of 
police  from  Pocatello  and  give  him  the  information. 
Quickly  Blaustein  began  getting  national  press 
coverage. 

The  Newark  police  chief  sent  two  detectives, 
Thomas  Rowe  and  John  Strong,  to  Pocatello  to 
check  Blaustein's  story.  They  questioned  him 
closely  for  several  hours.  They  decided  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  connection  with  the  kidnapping.  He 
just  wanted  publicity.  Blaustein  admitted  the  story 
was  a  hoax.  It  was  another  disappointment  for  the 
Lindbergh's  and  the  investigators  who  had  already 
been  the  victims  of  several  other  fabricated  stories. 

Blaustein  was  convicted  of  burglary  and 
sentenced  to  serve  from  four  to  fifteen  years  in  the 
Idaho  state  penitentiary.  He  was  there  when  word 
was  received,  on  May  12,  1932,  that  the  Lindbergh 
baby  had  been  found.  The  baby  had  been  murdered 
and  buried  about  five  miles  from  the  Lindbergh  home 
at  Hopewell,  New  Jersey.  It  was  a  time  of  national 
mourning.  The  people  of  southeast  Idaho  were  at 
once  heartbroken  that  such  a  deed  had  occurred, 
and  outraged  at  the  brutality  of  the  deed. 
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The  Fire  Saved  His  Life 


The  barn  was  on  fire.  Ironically,  the  fire 
was  responsible  for  saving  the  life  of  Fred 
Johnson. 

Fred  Johnson  was  farming  some  ground  at 
Hatch,  near  Grace.  A  summer  storm  had  developed 
that  August  day  in  1932.  A  bolt  of  lightning  struck 
Johnson's  barn  and  set  it  ablaze.  Johnson  quickly  ran 
to  the  barn  to  rescue  his  team  of  work  horses.  The 
horses  were  nervous  but  he  grabbed  their  halters  and 
led  them  out.  He  then  determined  to  save  a  set  of 
harnesses.  He  returned  to  the  barn.  The  tire  was 
spreading  through  the  structure.  The  harness  was 
cumbersome.  He  wrapped  some  of  it  around  his 
shoulders  and  neck  to  free  his  arms  and  hands  so  he 
could  carry  all  of  it  in  one  trip.  As  he  was  starting  to 
leave  the  barn  he  was  suddenly  struck  hard  and 
knocked  down.  One  of  his  horses  had  become  panic- 
stricken  and  had  reentered  the  barn  and  in  the 
process  had  hit  him.  Before  he  could  recover  and  get 
up,  the  horse  placed  his  foot  on  the  harness  and 
pinned  him  to  the  floor.  He  struggled  and  shouted  at 


the  horse  but  the  petrified  animal  would  not  move. 

Johnson  was  pinned  to  the  floor  with  dry  wheat 
hay  around  him.  Soon  it  was  ablaze.  The  fire  was 
getting  closer  and  closer.  The  flames  threatened  to 
set  the  harness  afire.  Johnson  used  his  arms  to  beat 
out  the  close  flames.  In  the  process  he  suffered 
severe  burns.  Still  the  horse  would  not  move  and  it 
appeared  that  he  would  soon  be  unable  to  smother 
the  fire  in  the  hay  near  him  and  would  burn  to  death. 

Finally,  as  most  of  the  barn  was  in  flames,  a 
piece  of  burning  lumber  tell  from  the  roof  and  hit  the 
horse.  The  horse  was  stung  and  retreated  a  few  feet. 
Johnson,  who  had  almost  despaired  of  being  treed, 
suddenly  found  the  weight  off  the  harness.  He  was 
exhausted,  but  he  was  able  to  crawl  out  of  the  barn 
and  get  safely  away. 

Just  a  few  minutes  after  Johnson  had  crawled  to 
safety,  the  barn  was  a  mass  of  flames.  Ironically,  the 
firebrand  which  struck  the  horse  had  saved  his  life. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  a  close  call. 
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The  Eighteenth  Amendment 

is  Repealed 


The  debate  between  the  "wets"  and  the 
"drys"  was  intense  and  vigorous.  Meetings 
were  held  in  several  locations  in  southeast 
Idaho.  High-powered  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  set  forth  their  views.  It  was  September,  1933, 
and  Idaho  citizens  were  preparing  to  go  to  the  polls 
to  vote  on  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  repeal 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  which  had  created 
prohibition  in  the  United  States. 

Asher  B.  Wilson  of  Twin  Falls  was  the  state 
chairman  for  the  forces  seeking  to  repeal 
prohibition.  On  Monday,  September  11,  1933,  he 
and  Congressman  T.  C.  Coffin  of  Pocatello  spoke  in 
Rigby.  Throughout  the  week  they  campaigned  on 
behalf  of  repeal  in  several  other  towns  in  the  upper 
valley.  They  argued  that  the  depression  dictated  the 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  so  revenue 
could  be  raised  by  selling  alcoholic  beverages  and 
taxing  the  sale.  Wilson  predicted  that  Idaho  would 
vote  for  repeal  by  a  two  to  one  margin. 

The  anti-repeal  adherents  were  campaigning 
also.  Rallies  were  held  in  New  Sweden,  Riverdale, 
Iona,  and  Idaho  Falls  in  Bonneville  County.  The 
Reverend  O.  Ratschowsky  spoke  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Idaho  Falls  Methodist  Church  on  Friday, 
September  15.  Various  missionary  societies  from 
city  churches  and  the  L.D.S.  Relief  Society  were 


invited  to  attend  as  well  as  members  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

The  culmination  of  the  dry  campaign  came  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  Allied  Drys  of  Bonneville 
County  prepared  the  program.  It  was  held  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  L.D.S.  Tabernacle.  All  the  churches  in 
the  city  suspended  Sunday  night  services  so  their 
members  could  attend  the  meeting.  About  500 
were  in  attendance.  The  Ammon  band  set  up  on  the 
tabernacle  lawn  and  played  several  numbers  before 
the  meeting  started.  The  Reverend  Charles  M. 
Donaldson,  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church 
presided  at  the  meeting.  The  main  address  against 
repeal  was  given  by  the  Reverend  W.  E.  Anderson, 
pastor  o{  the  Christian  Church  in  Twin  Falls.  It  was 
an  inspiring,  but  futile  rally. 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1933,  was  the  day  to 
vote  on  repealing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  As 
Asher  B.  Wilson  had  predicted,  Idaho  voted  for 
repeal  by  almost  two  to  one.  The  Allied  Drys  of 
Bonneville  County  as  well  as  other  prohibition 
groups  in  southeast  Idaho  were  disappointed.  Even 
their  areas  voted  decisively  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
amendment.  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
prohibition,  which  had  never  prohibited  anyway, 
was  constitutionally  outlawed  in  the  United 
States. 
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Gooding's  Silver  Anniversary 


The  city  of  Gooding  was  twenty-five  years 
old  in  1933.  Much  was  made  of  the  silver 
anniversary.  It  provided  a  distraction  from 
the  effects  of  the  Great  Depression  being  felt  that 
year. 

The  city  of  Gooding  was  named  after  its  most 
illustrious  citizen,  Frank  Robert  Gooding.  Frank 
had  been  an  Idaho  State  Senator,  was  serving  as  the 
state's  governor  when  Gooding  was  founded,  and 
was  later  to  serve  as  a  United  States  Senator. 

By  1933  Frank  had  died.  His  widow,  Amanda 
Thomas  Gooding,  could  remember  the  events 
which  brought  the  Goodings  into  the  area. 

Amanda  and  Frank  had  been  married  in 
California.  From  there  they  moved  to  Ogden  and 
then  to  Ketchum.  After  the  Wood  River  mines 
began  to  decline  the  Goodings  homesteaded  a  tract 
of  land.  The  year  was  1888  and  the  land  was  in  the 
middle  of  present-day  Gooding.  The  land  they 
homesteaded  was  to  become  the  site  on  which 
Gooding  College  was  located.  Amanda  and  Frank 
lived  in  a  house  during  the  winter  of  1888  that  had 
been  their  home  in  Ketchum.  A.  C.  Briggs,  a 
Gooding  pioneer,  helped  move  the  Gooding  home 
from  Ketchum  to  the  homestead.  At  the  time  the 
area  was  known  as  Toponis,  the  name  of  the  railroad 


siding.  Later  Briggs  helped  move  the  same  house  to 
Shoshone  when  the  Goodings  moved  there  in  1897. 
They  moved  back  to  Gooding  in  1909.  This  time 
they  built  a  new  home. 

During  the  1890s  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Frank  was  involved  in  the  sheep 
business.  The  later  site  of  Gooding  was  the 
wintering  headquarters  for  his  flocks  of  sheep. 
During  the  peak  years  of  his  sheep  business  he  owned 
about  100,000  head. 

The  townsite  of  Gooding  was  surveyed  early  in 
September,  1907.  At  that  time  it  was  sagebrush  and 
sheep  pasture.  November  14,  1907,  was  the  day  the 
state  land  board  opened  the  townsite  and  adjacent 
land  for  sale.  Buyers  came  from  as  far  away  as 
Kansas,  Montana,  Washington  and  several  other 
states.  Most,  however,  were  Idahoans  who  could  see 
farming  potential  in  the  fertile  soil. 

Gooding  was  incorporated  in  April,  1908.  The 
growth  of  the  community  was  steady  for  the  next  25 
years.  The  1933  silver  anniversary  portrayed  the 
growth  from  pioneer  conditions  to  a  modern  city. 
The  anniversary  gave  the  citizens  a  chance  to  take 
a  nostalgic  look  back  as  the  widening  effects  of  the 
depression  made  the  future  look  increasingly 
difficult. 
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A  Fistfight  in  Gooding 


The  fall  rodeo  and  carnival  that  was  held  in 
Gooding  in  1933  would  not  have  been  so 
memorable  if  the  fight  had  not  occurred. 

The  Perry  Byam  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
sponsored  the  annual  Gooding  rodeo  and  carnival  in 
October,  1933.  The  action  at  the  rodeo  was 
exciting.  In  addition  to  the  rodeo,  a  large  variety  of 
games  of  chance  on  the  carnival  midway  appealed  to 
almost  everyone. 

Two  men,  C.  P.  Reed  and  George  Sears, 
operated  one  of  the  games  on  the  midway.  Reed 
owned  the  equipment  used  in  the  game  and  Sears 
helped  run  the  show.  As  patrons  paid  their  money 
and  played  the  game,  Sears  decided  to  take  the 
money  collected  and  run  away  so  he  would  not  need 
to  split  the  proceeds  with  Reed.  Sears  did  not  realize 
that  Reed  was  watching  him.  As  Sears  headed  down 
Main  Street  with  the  money,  Reed,  realizing  what 
was  happening,  started  chasing  him.  Reed  caught  up 
with  Sears  and,  as  one  observer  noted,  "with  a  husky 
wallop  back  of  one  ear  knocked  him  down."  As  the 
men  fought,  Sears  probably  wished  he  had  not  been 
so  rash  as  to  try  to  steal  the  money,  because  Reed  was 
giving  him  a  sound  beating.  Fortunately  for  Sears, 
Earl  Williams,  a  state  traffic  policeman,  was  in  the 


crowd  that  had  gathered.  Williams  stopped  the 
fight,  arrested  both  men  and  escorted  them  to  jail 
where  they  spent  the  night. 

The  next  day  Reed  and  Sears  were  taken  before 
the  magistrate.  Reed  admitted  to  having  a  criminal 
record.  He  had  served  time  in  a  Montana  prison. 
Both  Reed  and  Sears  got  off  easy.  They  pled 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace.  Each  was 
fined  $10.  However,  if  the  men  promised  to  leave 
town  immediately  they  would  not  need  to  pay  the 
fine.  The  promise  was  made  and  kept. 

Because  Sears  was  a  first  offender  the 
magistrate's  judgment  was  just.  However,  this 
certainly  was  not  Reed's  first  offense.  In  addition  to 
a  prison  term  in  Montana,  Reed  had  been  arrested 
in  Boise  in  September,  1933,  along  with  a  man 
named  Eddington,  and  charged  with  selling  stolen 
property.  They  were  trying  to  sell  cavalry  troop 
equipment  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  Gooding 
armory  in  August.  Reed  and  Eddington  were  tried  in 
federal  court  in  Boise.  Eddington  was  found  guilty. 
There  was  not  enough  evidence  against  Reed  and  he 
was  released.  A  result  of  the  fistfight  and  the 
attention  given  to  Reed  was  that  he  did  not  dare 
show  up  in  Gooding  again. 
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A  Bootlegger's  Troubles 


Frank  Tresrio,  alias  Frank  Risio  of  Kemmerer, 
Wyoming,  was  having  an  incredibly  bad 
day.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right,  and  he 
ended  up  in  the  Bannock  County  jail  in  Pocatello. 
Frank  Tresrio  left  Wyoming  on  November  3, 
1933,  in  a  snow  storm.  The  storm  provided  the 
cover  he  needed.  He  had  loaded  his  car  with  90 
gallons  of  moonshine  whiskey.  He  expected  to  make 
some  money  bootlegging  the  whiskey  in  southeast 
Idaho.  He,  of  course,  could  not  sell  the  whiskey 
openly  as  national  prohibition  was  in  effect. 

The  storm  was  heavy  and  Tresrio's  vision  was 
obscured.  About  one  mile  south  of  Bancroft  he  ran 
head-on  into  a  car  which  contained  two  people  from 
Soda  Springs  who  were  returning  from  Malad  where 
they  had  attended  a  football  game.  Both  cars  were 
going  slow.  No  one  was  injured,  but  Tresrio's  car  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  that  it  could  not  be  driven. 
Several  bottles  of  whiskey  were  broken.  Tresrio  was 
in  a  dilemma.  He  did  not  want  to  be  caught  with  all 
that  whiskey,  but  he  certainly  did  not  want  to 
abandon  it  either.  He  returned  to  Bancroft  and 
secured  another  car,  then  returned  to  the  site  of  the 
wreck.  He  transferred  the  remaining  whiskey  to  the 
car.  Then  he  returned  to  Bancroft,  crossed  the 
tracks,  drove  a  short  distance,  and  cached  the 
whiskey.  He  then  returned  to  Bancroft. 


In  the  meantime  the  sheriff  of  Caribou  County 
had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  He  saw  the 
remains  of  the  moonshine  and  realized  that  the 
driver  of  the  car  was  involved  in  the  illegal  whiskey 
trade.  He  notified  other  local  police  officers  and 
instructed  them  to  locate  the  driver.  That  did  not 
take  long  as  Tresrio  had  remained  in  Bancroft.  After 
all,  he  had  a  supply  of  whiskey  which  represented  a 
sizeable  amount  of  money  if  he  could  sell  it.  It  was 
his  method  to  counter  the  effects  of  the  Great 
Depression.  Unfortunately,  for  him,  the  storm  had 
abated.  After  he  was  taken  into  custody,  the  police 
officers  simply  followed  the  tracks  in  the  snow  and 
found  the  cache  of  whiskey. 

State  police  officers  and  a  federal  agent,  Carl 
Cook,  were  notified  that  a  bootlegger  had  been 
apprehended  and  the  evidence  confiscated.  They 
took  charge  of  the  prisoner,  transporting  him  first  to 
Soda  Springs,  then,  later,  to  Pocatello. 

Frank  Tresrio  was  placed  in  the  Bannock 
County  jail  and  charged  with  violating  the 

Constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  What 
had  started  as  a  day  which  promised  a  chance  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  had  ended  by  confirming 
the  old  adage  that  "crime  does  not  pay." 
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Depression  Projects 
in  Bancroft 


The  effects  of  the  Great  Depression  were 
being  acutely  felt  in  the  farming 
community  of  Bancroft.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  New  Deal  Civil  Works  Administration 
program  would  help  alleviate  the  unemployment 
situation,  late  in  1933. 

Two  C.  W.  A.  projects  employed  about  45  men 
from  Bancroft.  They  worked  on  the  Bancroft 
cemetary  and  on  the  Squaw  Creek  Road.  A  reporter 
for  The  Bancroft  Standard  newspaper  admitted  that 
"these  projects  are  recognizably  artificial  means  of 
relieving  unemployment."  However,  the  prospect 
of  getting  some  money  into  circulation  created 
optimism  that  all  the  businesses  of  the  small 
community  would  be  stimulated,  and  a  degree  of 
prosperity  would  return. 

The  work  on  the  C.  W.  A.  projects  commenced 
after  Thanksgiving.  The  newspaper  reporter 
commented  that  "coming  between  two  of  the  most 
expensive  and  prominent  holiday  seasons  of  the 
year,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,"  the  projects 
offer  "immeasurable  relief  to  the  head  of  the  family, 
who,  in  all  probability,  was  wondering  how  to  pay 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker,  and 
last  but  far  from  least,  jolly  old  Saint  Nick.  The  work 
will  doubtless  mean  a  much  happier  Christmas  for 


many  youngsters  and  their  parents. 

"The  thanks  of  a  grateful  community,  which 
asks  but  the  chance  to  work,  rests  upon  those 
authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the  projects." 

The  C.  W.A.  projects  lasted  through  the 
winter,  with  some  time  off  for  inclement  weather.  In 
the  spring  an  announcement  was  made  that  as  of 
April  1,  1934,  all  C.W.A.  projects  would  be 
terminated.  On  April  15,  a  new  program  would  go 
into  effect  in  southeast  Idaho.  It  was  the  Public 
Works  Administration  program,  another  New  Deal 
attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  the  nationwide 
depression. 

J.  W.  Foreman,  the  Idaho  re-employment 
director  praised  those  in  Bancroft  and  southeast 
Idaho  who  had  been  involved  in  the  C.W.A. 
projects.  He  said  that  "patriotism  shown  by  many 
private  citizens  was  as  great  as  shown  in  the  world 
war. 

Foreman  optimistically  predicted  that 
with  the  P.  W.A.  program  the  "last  chapter  of  the 
book  of  depression  is  being  written."  Unfortunately, 
his  optimism  was  not  matched  by  reality.  The 
community  of  Bancroft  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
nation  would  suffer  from  the  Great  Depression  for 
several  more  years. 
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(  widen  .Annie   It  was  cut  up  for  scrap  in  the  Second  World  War. 


The  Union  Pacific's 
Golden  Arrow,  1934 


Either  a  whole-day  or  half-day  holiday  had 
been  proclaimed  in  most  eastern  Idaho 
towns  as  well  as  West  Yellowstone, 
Montana,  Star  Valley,  Afton  and  Jackson, 
Wyoming.  People  were  traveling  considerable 
distance  to  be  in  Idaho  Falls  on  Wednesday,  April  4, 
1934-  They  were  there  to  see  the  phenomenal 
"bullet"  train. 

Delegations  from  almost  every  town  in  eastern 
Idaho  as  well  as  West  Yellowstone,  Montana,  and 
several  Wyoming  towns,  left  Idaho  Falls  in  the 
morning  of  April  4,  1934,  bound  for  Pocatello. 
There  they  boarded  the  newest  Union  Pacific  train 
and  rode  back  to  Idaho  Falls  where  the  train  was  to 
be  displayed  for  four  hours  before  continuing  on  to 
Butte,  Montana.  All  along  the  route  from  Pocatello 
to  Idaho  Falls  people  marveled  at  the  latest  version 
of  the  iron  horse.  Bands  played  at  the  railroad 
stations  in  Blackfoot  and  Shelley,  although  no  one 
on  the  train  could  bear  them  because  outside  sound 
could  not  penetrate  the  well  insulated  cars.  From 
Shelley  to  Idaho  Falls  many  automobile  drivers  tried 
to  keep  pace  with  the  train.  This  was  dangerous,  but 
they  |nst  bad  to  see  bow  fast  it  was  traveling.  On  one 


stretch  of  track  out  of  Pocatello  the  train  had  hit  85 
miles  per  hour.  But  that  was  not  its  top  speed.  The 
cruising  speed  was  90  miles  per  hour  with  a  top  speed 
of  1 10  miles  per  hour.  Because  o(  the  speed  and 
streamlined  design  the  train  was  nicknamed  the 
"bullet"  train.  The  official  name  of  the  train  was  the 
"Golden  Arrow." 

The  development  of  the  new  train  was 
commissioned  early  in  1933  by  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  system.  The  train 
incorporated  the  best  technology  of  the  railroad, 
automotive,  and  aeronautical  industries.  It  was 
constructed  of  lightweight  aluminum  alloy  and 
designed  to  minimize  wind  resistance. 

In  19  34,  if  you  dreamed  about  far  away  places, 
the  passenger  train  was  part  of  that  dream.  The  train 
provided  the  means  to  travel  great  distances.  Now 
with  the  Golden  Arrow  to  stir  the  imagination,  you 
could  go  farther  and  faster.  However,  dreaming  of 
traveling  on  the  Golden  Arrow  was  all  most  people 
in  southern  Idaho  could  do  in  19  34.  They  had  to 
cope  with  the  reality  of  the  Great  Depression. 
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Grovemm  Brazilla  W.  Clark  opening  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature, 
Nov.  28,  1938 


Governor  Brazilla  Worth  Clark 


Brazilla  Worth  Clark  officially  resigned  as 
mayor  of  Idaho  Falls  at  a  meeting  of  the 
city  council  on  Wednesday  night,  December 
30,  1936.  It  was  the  first  time  for  many  years  he  was 
just  a  private  citizen.  But  that  did  not  last  long.  On 
Monday,  January  4,  1937,  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  became  Governor  of  Idaho. 

Brazilla  W.  Clark  was  born  in  Hadley,  Indiana, 
on  December  22,  1880.  He  moved  with  his  family  to 
Eagle  Rock,  later  Idaho  Falls,  in  1884,  and  spent 
most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  there. 

Clark  began  his  Idaho  Falls  political  career  in 
1908  when  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council.  He 
served  on  the  council  until  1913  when  he  became 
the  mayor  of  the  city.  He  ran  for  the  Democratic 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  1914  but  lost  to  Moses 
Alexander.  After  an  absence  of  several  years  from 
politics,  he  ran  for  mayor  again  in  1926,  and  was 
elected.  He  was  reelected  several  times  and  in  1936 
he  successfully  realized  his  ambition  to  attain  the 
number  one  political  position  in  the  state. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  29,  1936, 
three  hundred  citizens  of  southeast  Idaho  gathered 
at  the  Bonneville  Hotel  to  participate  in  a  farewell 
testimonial  banquet  honoring  the  popular 


governor-elect.  Don  Kugler,  president  of  the  Idaho 
Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Crabtree  was  the 
toastmaster.  Crabtree  set  the  tone  of  the  evening  by 
making  good-natured  remarks  about  Clark.  He  was 
followed  by  several  other  speakers  who  poked  fun  at 
Clark.  W.  A.  Baker  made  a  special  presentation. 
The  governor-elect  was  given  a  pair  of  shoes  with 
the  advice  that  "with  those  shoes  he  might  watch  his 
step  and  not  forget  that  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  is  part  of  the  state."  Clark  responded  to  the 
fun  in  like  manner  when  he  got  the  chance  to 
speak. 

Despite  the  frivolity  of  the  evening,  there  was 
never  any  doubt  concerning  the  esteem  with  which 
Clark  was  held  by  those  present. 

Brazilla  W.  Clark  left  for  the  state  capitol  with 
the  good  wishes  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  in 
southeast  Idaho.  He  had  a  difficult  time  with  the 
legislature  and  even  some  of  his  own  Democratic 
party  officials.  He  was  defeated  by  C.  Ben  Ross  in 
the  1938  primary  election.  He  returned  to  Idaho 
Falls,  still  very  much  the  leading  citizen  as  far  as 
southeast  Idaho  was  concerned. 
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Idaho's  State  Symbols 


The  syringa,  Mountain  Bluebird,  white 
pine,  star  garnet  and  Appaloosa  horse  all 
have  one  thing  in  common:  they  are  the 
symbols  which  have  been  adopted  to  illustrate  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  the  great  state  of  Idaho. 

The  explorers,  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  met  Cameahwait,  the  Shoshoni  Indian  Chief 
in  1805.  They  smoked  a  peace-pipe  with  the  chief. 
The  pipe  was  made  of  a  syringa  stem,  which  had 
been  hollowed  out.  Lewis  and  Clark  also  found  that 
the  Indian  men  made  bows  from  syringa  wood,  the 
Indian  women  used  syringa  to  make  cradles  with 
which  to  carry  their  babies,  and  the  Indians  mashed 
the  leaves  of  the  syringa  to  make  soap. 

The  syringa  blooms  early  in  the  spring.  It  has  a 
beautiful  blossom  of  four  white  petals  and  a  "heart  of 
gold."  Syringa  can  be  found  in  the  mountains 
wherever  you  go  in  Idaho. 

In  1929  Idaho's  school  children  were  asked  to 
vote  on  their  favorite  bird.  They  chose  the 
Mountain  Bluebird.  This  beautiful  bird  was  soon 
designated  the  state  bird.  The  Mountain  Bluebird  is 
migratory.  He  arrives  in  Idaho  as  soon  as  the  snow 
has  melted,  and  flies  south  before  the  first  snow  falls. 
Mountaineers  knew  that  autumn  was  ending  when 
the  bluebirds  left. 


The  white  pine,  Idaho's  state  tree,  is  indeed 
stately.  It  grows  to  some  180  feet  at  maturity.  The 
white  pine  provides  fine  lumber,  unusually  free  of 
knotholes  because  no  large  branches  grow  for  about 
the  first  75  feet.  The  wood  is  "soft,  light  in  weight 
and  does  not  split  easily."  It  is  in  demand  by 
furniture  makers  and  model  builders  as  well  as  for 
home  construction. 

In  only  two  places  in  the  world  is  the  star  garnet 
found:  India  and  Idaho.  The  purple  star  garnet  with 
its  rays  forming  a  star  effect  that  seems  to  float  across 
the  stone's  surface  is  a  fitting  representative  of  the 
wide  diversity  of  beautiful,  semi-precious,  gem 
stones  found  in  Idaho. 

The  Nez  Perce  Indians  developed  the  ancient 
spotted  horse  into  an  animal  of  beauty  and 
endurance.  First  the  animal  was  called  "a  Palouse 
horse,"  for  the  Palouse  country  where  some  of  the 
Nez  Perces  lived.  Eventually,  "a  Palouse  horse"  was 
slurred  together  and  today  Idaho's  state  horse  is 
called  an  "Appaloosa." 

Idaho's  state  motto  is  the  Latin  phrase  "Esto 
Perpetua,  "  which  means  "Let  it  be  Perpetual."  It  is  a 
fitting  motto  but  will  be  effective  only  so  long  as  the 
citizen  of  this  great  commonwealth  recognize  and 
protect  those  things  which  we  all  hold  dear. 
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